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TuHRovGH the hushed air the whitening shower deseends, 
At first thin-wavering, till at last the flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 

Put on their winter robe of purest white: 

Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 

Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun, 
Faint from the west, emiis his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill, 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 

The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 











Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The red-breast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets, leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 

Against the window beats; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 
Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.—TuHomson. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


BIRTH AND DEATH OF GREAT MEN—ANCESTRY OF GEORGE—LOSS OF HIS FATHER—SENT TO DISTRICT 
SCHOOL— EARLY HISTORY—APPOINTED SURVEYOR—FOREST LIFE—GOES TO BARBADOES WITH A 
SICK BROTHER—APPOINTED MAJOR OVER THE MILITIA—SENT A COMMISSIONER TO THE FRENCH— 


ACCOUNT OF HIS PERILOUS JOURNEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Nature is not lavish of prodigies, and when 
she gives us one in the human species, men are 
always expecting she will indicate it by some 
outward sign. A lioness must cast her whelps 
in the streets when a monster is born—some 
convulsion of the earth, or strange appearance 
in the heavens, give token when a great soul has 
arrived on the earth, whose life is to change the 
current of history. We love to associate myste- 
rious phenomena. with strange and mysterious 
men. ,When Cromwell’s stormy spirit was pass- 
ing from this troubled sphere, the enraged winds 
and waves strewed the English coast with stranded 
vessels, -As Napoleon’s lay struggling in the 
last throes of mortal life, the sea rose with a 
thundering sound over its barriers, as if striving 
to reach the spot where the great sufferer lay. 

But no’such violent changes of nature heralded 
the birth or accompanied the death of Wash- 
ington. — 

Serenely like the sun, as if in harmony with 
the universe, he arose on the world—so bright 
and undimmed he moved over the firmament, and 
without a cloud to dim his splendor, sunk glori- 
ously to rest. 

We take a deep interest in the childhood of 
great men, for we wish to detect, if possible, 
indications of their future greatness, and trace 
the mental processes by which they reached 
their elevation. Our curiosity in this respect is 
rather excited than gratified by the meagre ac- 
counts that have come down to us of Washing- 
ton’s early days. There are many traditions, all 
in harmony with his general character, but not 
substantiated as matters of history. His manly 
refusal to tell a lie to escape punishment, his 
generosity in winning a prize, by his superior 
strength, for another, and his love of the right, 
exhibited in more instances than one, are so many 
floating traditions, which may or may not be 





true. The retired place of his birth, and the 
stern character of the times and men that sur- 
rounded his earlier years, would naturally cause 
his boyish conduct to pass unnoticed, leaving to 
the mother alone the pleasing task of hoarding 
up all his noble traits and generous deeds. 

The ancestor of George held the manor of 
Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire, England, which 
was granted to him in 1538. His grandson 
Lawrence had several children, two of whom* 
(the second and fourth) emigrated to Virginia 
in 1657. They bought plantations in Westmore- 
land, on the Potomac, and became successful 
farmers. John Washington entered into active 
service against the Indians, and rose to the rank 
of colonel. He had two sons and a daughter. 
The elder son, Lawrence, married Mildred War- 
ner, by whom he had three children, John, 
Augustine, and Mildred. Augustine, the second 
son, married Jane Butler, by whom he had four 
children, two of whom dying in infancy, left 
only Lawrence and Augustine. His wife also 
dying, he married, in 1730, Mary Ball, by whom 
he had six children; George, who was born in 
Westmoreland county, February 22d, 1732, and 
Betty, Samuel, John, Augustine, Charles, and 
Mildred. The latter, however, died in infancy. 
While George was yet very young, his father 
removed to an estate which he owned in Stafford 
county, where he died in 1743. To each of his 
sons he left a plantation of several hundred acres. 
To George was reserved the estate on which he 
then lived. He was at this time eleven years old. 
Four children younger than he constituted a 
large family of almost infants, to be brought up 
by the widowedmother. But she was a woman of 
uncommon character, combining in harmonious 
proportions all those qualities necessary to make 
the best and noblest of our species—a good and 


*John and Lawrence—the eldest, William, married a 
half-sister of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
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true mother. George was her eldest born, on 
whom she was to rely in her old age, and she 
watched his early development with that solici- 
tude a pious mother only knows. She saw in him 
those generous and noble traits which afterward 
distinguished him—marked with pride his manly 
scorn of a lie, his hatred of wrong and oppres- 
sion, whatever form they took, and his enthusiastic 
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love of the great and the good. But she saw 
also a bold and impetuous nature, which, when 
thoroughly roused, was not easily laid—a fear- 
lessness and recklessness of danger, that made her 
heart tremble, and it was with prayers and ear- 
nest teachings that she sought to place that nature 
under the control of reason and the law of right. 
Around that bold and passionate heart she cast 
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Washington receiving Instruction from his Mother. 


ligature after ligature, woven from truth and 
duty and conscience, and bound them with ma- 
ternal fondness there, till even its wildest throb- 
bings could not rend them asunder. Right well 
and faithfully was her work done. It stood the 
fiery trials of youth, the storms of battle and 
the temptations of ambition, and when at last, 
conqueror and hero, he leaned his head, covered 
with honors, on her aged shoulder, and wept as 
he bade her farewell to take his place at the 
head of the republic which he had saved, she 
reaped the fruit of her labors. How little she 








knew what destinies hung on her instructions, 
as that boy stood by her knee and listened to her 
counsel. With his passions cultivated instead of 
restrained, and his reflective faculties and con- 
science kept in abeyance by his strong impulses, 
he would have made a great and brilliant man, 
but never have become the founder of more than 
an empire and the beacon light of the world. 

At this time only thinly-settled and widely- 
separated settlements were scattered through 
Virginia, so that no colleges or high-schools had 
been founded. Parents, therefore, who wished 
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to give their sons a classical education, were 
compelled to send them to England. If they 
could not afford to do this, they had to fall back 
on a private tutor, or a district school in which 
only the common rudiments of education were 
taught. To the latter George was sent, and it 
was well that it happened so. However valuable 
a thorough education is, the mission George 
Washington was to fulfill required that he should 
be wholly one of the people. He could not have 
been educated in the universities of Europe, 
without at the same time coming under influ- 
ences, the whole tendency of which would be to 
unfit him for the place assigned him by Heaven. 
Here, amid our primeval forests, in constant 
intercourse with the hardy settlers, trained in 
the rough life of the pioneer, and representing 
in himself the love of the soil, the fearless inde- 
pendence and the self-reliance of the people, he 
became their true representative and leader. 

At thirteen years of age we find him sitting in 
one of those humble‘school-houses in a Virginia 
clearing, which still form one of the most distin- 
guished characteristics of our country. Full of 
lusty life, his shout: rings. over the fields as he 
bounds away from his pursuers, or his laugh 
mingles with the rollicking group, as they wrestle 
and leap and toss the bar in boyish rivalry. One 
of his graver sports was to arrange his play- 
mates in companies and, placing himself at their 
head, march and siciasbeinicesti them or lead them 
to the charge in mimic battle. Bold and ath- 
letic, he soon acquired influence over his com- 
panions by his physical strength, while, by his 
probity and love of justice, he caused himself to 
be referred to as arbiter in all their quarrels. 
His hand dealt swift vengeance on acts of mean- 
ness and oppression, for he would no more suffer 
wrong than do it. In school he was as much 
marked by his application and acquirements, as 
he was out of doors by his strength and agility. 
His taste in books was uncommonly grave, and 
he reveals at-this early age the systematic subjec- 
tion to wholesome rules under which he ever after 
placed all his conduct. He formed little manu- 
script books, into which he copied the forms 
used by men in transacting business, such as 
bonds, bills of exchange, notes of hand, receipts, 
etc. Selections of poetry are scattered along, 
evidently not such as a boy would naturally 
prefer. They were simply religious maxims, 
and doubtless had been hoarded from his mo- 
ther’s teachings. 

He made also a large collection of rules of be- 
havior, which reveal a remarkably matured mind 
in one so young. Many of them would not be 
comprehended by a boy of thirteen, much less 
have arrested his attention and be set aside as 





guides to himself; such as ‘‘Gaze not on the 
marks and blemishes of others, and ask not how 
they came ;” ‘‘ What you may speak in secret to 
your friend, deliver not before others;” ‘Let 
your recreations be manful, not sinful;” ‘“‘When 
you speak of God or his attributes, let it be seri- 
ously and in reverence. Honor and obey your 
natural parents, although they be poor.” ‘‘La- 
bor to keep alive in your heart that little spark 
of cclestial fire called conscience.” 

It is certainly extraordinary to see a mere 
child thus reduce his life, as it were, to system, 
and shape all his conduct to rules of morality. 
The foundation of a well-balanced and virtuous 
character, thus early established, could not but 
result in a noble and complete structure. In his 
case the tree obeyed the inclination of the twig 
to perfection, and he grew up a striking example 
of the power and benefit of right early training. 
Virtues planted so deep in the heart are proof 
against the fiercest storms and severest tempta- 
tions of life. 

He had a decided taste for mathematics, which 
soon led him from the simple rules of arithmetic, 
into geometry, trigonometry and surveying; and 
he spent much of his time in surveying the lots 
around the school-house. A fiery nature, that 
loves excitement and danger, joined to a mathe- 
matical taste and science, always gives a strong 
character, for it shows a union of the imagina- 
tive and reflective faculties, of energy and dis- 
cretion, impulse and great accuracy—a union 
which in itself is power. Bonaparte exhibited 
these traits of character in an extraordinary 
degree, making him both rapid and exact—quick 
as the lightning’s flash and as certain of its mark. 

How different are the ways in which Heaven 
reaches results from those planned by man! 
The wisest statesmen of France and England 
were absorbed in the affairs of this continent, and 
its fate depended, in their estimation, wholly on 
the wisdom of their management and the strength 
of their armies, while around the form of a lad 
of thirteen, in a Virginia school-house, clustered 
its entire destinies. 

Young Washington was not quite sixteen when, 
with his education completed, he left school and 
launched forth into active life. The treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, to the completion of which had 
been given the thought and effort of the wisest 
diplomatists in’ the world, had just closed, and 
thither had been ‘directed the attention of all 
Europe. But men-were mistaken, the destinies 
did not hover about that imposing convention, 
but attended the footsteps of this unknown lad, as 
he passed through the forests of his native land. 

On apparently trivial matters often hinge the 
greatest issues. Lawrence, the elder brother, 
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having served as an officer in the English navy 
under General Wentworth and Admiral Vernon, 
in the expedition against the West Indies, he 
through them obtained a midshipman’s berth for 
George. The latter was delighted at the pros- 
pect thus opened to him, and immediately began 
to make preparations for joining his vessel. His 
mother, however, wavered; she could not trust 
her first-born, her prop and stay, to the dangers 
and temptations of a naval life, and took it to 
heart so grievously that the project was finally 
abandoned. Once locked up in the British navy, 
and he never could have become the leader of the 
revolutionary army. 
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Washington Surveying around the Schoolhouse. 
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After George left school he went to his brother 
Lawrence, living at Mount Vernon, and passed 
the winter in studying mathematics and in prac- 
tical surveying. He was here made acquainted 
with the family of Lord Fairfax, whose daughter 
Lawrence had married, and through them was 
introduced into the highest circles of society. 
This eccentric but highly-cultivated nobleman 
took a great fancy to young George, and resolved 
to employ him in surveying large tracts of wild 
land which he owned in the interior. The young 
surveyor accepted his proposals, and, setting out 
in March, before the snows had left the summits 
of the Alleghany, entered the forest and passed 
an entire month amid the mountains. The third 
day out, after working hard till night, he sought 
shelter in a miserable hovel standing alone in the 
midst of a clearing. On retiring to bed, he un- 
dressed himself as usual, and jumped in. To 
his amazement, however, he discovered that his 
bed consisted of nothing but straw matted toge- 
ther, without sheets, and covered with a single 
dilapidated blanket, loaded down ‘ with double 
its weight of vermin.” His escapade from the 
straw was made with more alacrity than his en- 
trance, and, dressing himself, he laid down out- 
side. This was his first lesson in frontier life, 
and he resolved after that to sleep out under the 
clear heavens, 

Pushing his difficult way to the Potomac, he 
found the river swollen by the melted snows of 
the Alleghanies, and rolling such a turbulent 
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flood that it was impossible to 
cross it. Waiting two days for 
the waters to subside, he then 














swam his horses across and 














kept up the Maryland side, 
and in a drenching rain-storm 
made forty miles, ‘‘over the 
worst road ever trod by man 
or beast.” Halting for a day 
anda half, till the storm broke, 
he came upon a party of thirty 
Indians, returning from a war 
expedition. Following the cus- 
tom of those days, he gave 
them some rum, which so ex- 
hilarated them that they re- 
solved to entertain him with a 
war-dance. Building a huge 
fire, they gathered around it, 
and, to the din of their wild 
music, treated the young sur- 
veyor to a scene as novel as it 
was picturesque. Thus day 
after day he kept on, and at 
length crossed the first ridge 
of the Alleghanies and entered 
on an almost untrodden wil- 
derness, and commenced his 
surveys. Scattered Dutch set- 
tlers, that could not speak a 
word of English, collected as 
he passed, and the men, women 
and children, with their un- 
couth language, streamed after 
him to watch the mysterious 
process of surveying. They 
gathered together round his 
camp-fire, and made the night 
hideous with their grotesque 
appearance and half savage be- 
havior. 

Young Washington, only sixteen years of age, 
sitting by his camp-fire, its ruddy light flinging 
into bright relief the encircling forest, whose 
trunks, like columns of some old dimly-lighted 
cathedral, receded away in the gloom, surrounded 
by these half-savage children of the wilderness, 
would make a good subject for a painter. One 
night a violent storm arose—-the trees rocked 
and roared over head, and the wind, dashing 
down amid the embers, whirled them over the 
straw on which he lay, setting it on fire. In a 
moment the camp was in a blaze, and, but for the 
sudden waking of one of the men, Washington 
would have been wrapped in the flames. Some- 
times the wind would suddenly shift, blowing the 
smoke full on the sleepers, when they would be 
compelled to bivouac out amid the trees. 
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Having accomplished the task assigned him 
ably, he obtained the appointment of public sur- 
veyor, and for three years, excepting the winter 
months, passed most of his time in the wilder- 
ness. It was the same succession of hardships 
and exposures. To-day swimming rapid streams, 
to-morrow, drenched and chilled, picking his way 
through the dripping forest—now reclining at 
the close of the day on some slope of the Alle- 
ghanies, and gazing off on the autumnal glories 
of the boundless solitude, as it lay bathed in the 
rich hues of the setting sun; and again, pitching 
his tent, beside his lonely camp-fire, whose light 
paled before the flashes that rent the gloom, 
while the peals of thunder that reverberated 
along the cliffs seemed doubly fearful in that 
far-off wilderness, he passed through scenes cal- 
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culated to make a heart naturally bold imper- 
vious to fear, and an iron constitution doubly 
insensible to fatigue. A better training to im- 
part self-reliance and coolness in the hour of 
peril, and indomitable energy, could not have 
been furnished, while those moral qualities which, 
amid the false tastes of more cultivated life, 
might have sickened, could not but be strength- 
ened by these long and glorious communions 
with nature. God sent Moses forty years in the 
wilderness before he would allow him to lead his 
chosen people into the land of Canaan. So did 
Washington pass a long novitiate amid the soli- 
tudes of his native country, the better to prepare 
him to lead the children of freedom to peace and 
security. 

How little he imagined, as he stood on some 
ridge of the Alleghanies, and looked off on the 
sinking and swelling forests beyond, that in a 
short time those solitudes would be filled with 
the hum of cities, and that on those very sum- 
mits would meet from either side the shout of 





millions on millions of free people, sending still 


higher, in reverence and transport, his own great 
name to the skies. Of all the gorgeous visions 
that flitted before his youthful imagination—of 
all the strange and marvelous destinies that the 
young heart will dream of, none were so strange 
and marvelous as that which actually befell him. 

During all this time he was a slave to that 
tender passion to which the strongest of our 
race, in the midst of their power, have fallen 
helpless victims. Its object, history and issue 
remain in obscurity. He has left only here 
and there a memento of the inward struggle. 
An occasional sonnet to his lowland beauty, a 
melancholy tone pervading his letters at this 
time, shows that he suffered deeply, but whether 
from rejected love, or from the effort to subdue 
an affection which circumstances forbade him to 
cherish, is not known. 

In a letter toa friend, after speaking of the 
pleasures he derived from correspondence with 
those he loved, he says, ‘‘ My place of residence, 
at present, is at his lordship’s, (Lord Fairfax, ) 
where I might, were my heart disengaged, pass 
my time very pleasantly, as there is a very 
agreeable young lady in the same house, Colonel 
George Fairfax’s wife’s sister. But that only 
adds fuel to the fire, as being often and unavoid- 
ably in company with her, revives my former 
passion for your lowland beauty; whereas, were 
I to live more retired from young women, I 
might, in some measure, alleviate my sorrow by 
burying that chaste and troublesome passion in 
oblivion, and I am very well. assured that this 
will be the only antidote or remedy.” 

This lowland beauty was all the world to the 
young surveyor for awhile, and how he suc- 
ceeded in driving her at last from his heart, does 
not appear, but probably more exciting scenes 
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Washington Surveying the Alleghany Mountains. 


effaced the impression which he would not allow 
to.be kept fresh by personal intercourse. 

That there was something about Washington 
at this time besides being an able and faithful 
surveyor, is evident from the great confidence 
reposed in him by the government. We have 
not the complete history of the boy-man. He 
must have exhibited more extraordinary qualities 
than appear on the surface, to have been chosen, 
as he was at this time, when but nineteen years 
of age, commander of one of the districts of the 








province which had been set off in order to orga- 
nize more effectually the militia, to resist the 
depredations of the Indians. His title was that 
of adjutant-general, with the rank of major. . 
Young Washington had now got into the pro- 
fession best suited to his tastes, and he immedi- 
ately set about studying military tactics, and 
practicing the sword exercise, until he became 
familiar with the one, and very skillful in the 
use of the other. He had, however, hardly begun 
his military service, into which he entered with 
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all his heart, when he was compelled for a time 
to abandon it. His brother Lawrence, who had 
been for some time slowly sinking under a pul- 
monary disease, was advised by his physician 





to seek a warmer climate. Not wishing in his 
delicate state of health to go alone, he took his 
favorite brother, George, with him, and sailed for 
Barbadoes in September, 1751. 





Washington Saiting for Barbadcoes. 


They were five weeks in making the voyage. 
Change of climate, however, wrought no perma- 
nent change for the better in the invalid, and 
after staying a few weeks on the island, he re- 
solved to return to Bermuda. In the mean time, 
George was seized with the small-pox, and lay 
confined for three weeks. Immediately- on his 
recovery, he was dispatched by his brother to 
Virginia, to bring his wife to Bermuda, to join 
him there. His passage home was a long and 
stormy one. He was absent in all four months. 
His brother, finding that he continued to grow 
worse, wrote home, requesting his wife not to 
join him. He lingered on till summer, when he 
came home, and rapidly sank into his grave. 

George being left one of the executors of his 
brother’s property, which was very large, his 
time for awhile became almost exclusively occu- 
pied in taking care of it. Mount Vernon, with 
other estates, had been left to the only surviving 
daughter, but in case she died without children, 
were to go to George. | 

In the mean time Governor Dinwiddie had di- 
vided Virginia into four military divisions, and 
appointed Washington, whose commission had 
been renewed, over the northern. This division 
covered a large territory, which he was required 
to visit at stated intervals. The militia in the 
various sections were mustered to receive him 
when he came, and he reviewed and instructed 
them, as well as the officers, in the duties of their 
calling. Very tall and finely formed, he was at 
this time the impersonation of a fine military 
character, and carried all the enthusiasm of his | 





ardent nature into the profession so congenial to 


his tastes and so in accordance with his love of 
excitement and adventure, 

The French and English were at this time con- 
tending for the mastery of the continent. The 
latter occupied the Atlantic slope, while Canada 
was in possession of the former, who were making 
vigorous efforts to control the western lakes’ and 
rivers south to the mouth of the’ Mississippi, and 
thus shut up the English east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Intelligence was soon received that 
they had already crossed over from-Canada, and 
were erecting fortifications and establishing’posts 
along the Ohio. This was crowding close upon 
the Virginia province, while, at the same time, 
it unsettled the Indians, hitherto. at peace, so 
that an ominous cloud was gathering on the 
frontier. England had anticipated this state of 
things, and sent-over orders to have two forts 
built on the Ohio, and dispatched thirty cannon, 
with ammunition, to defend them. ‘The Freneh, 
however, had outstripped the slow movements 
of their rival, for they had already. commenced 
a line of military posts, to extend from New Or- 
leans to Canada. Their claims to this vast terri- 
tory were based on the right of discovery and 
the stipulations of European treaties to which 
England acceded, viz., that France should retain 
all her actual possessions in “America: The 
latter, however, claimed that, having discovered 
the Mississippi river, she had a right to all the 
territories through which its waters flowed. 
Equally absurd with this claim was that of Eng- 
land, who based her right on Indian treaties, 
although the tribes with which she made them 
had no more power to cede away the land west 
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of the Ohio than they had that west of the Mis- 
sissippi. On their vague assertion that they had 
at once conquered it, although the present savage 
occupants yielded them no allegiance, and denied 
their pretensions, the English made a treaty with 
them including vast territories occupied by other 
independent tribes. The Indians might well be 
astonished at the turn things had taken, and be 
puzzled to know what course to pursue. They 
asked Mr. Gist, who had been sent by Governor 


. Dinwiddie to trade with them, ‘‘whereabout the 


Indian lands lay, as the French claimed all on one 
side of the Ohio, and the English all on the other.” 
The claims of both England and France rested 
on a miserable foundation enough; but, so far as 
the two nations were concerned, the latter had 
clearly the advantage. It was evident, however, 
that might was to settle the question. 

As a first step, Governor Dinwiddie resolved to 
send a commissioner to the French commander 
on the Ohio, and: demand why he invaded his 
British majesty’s déminions, and what he pro- 
posed to do. To undertake this, thfough nearly 
six hundred miles of forest filled with Indians 
and crossed only by trails, required a man of no 
common intrepidity, fortitude, energy, skill and 
daring. There needs no stronger proof of the 
high estimation in which young Washington, 
then only twenty-one years old, was held, than 
the selection of him to perform this hazardous 
mission. The oldest frontiersman might well 
have shrunk from it, for it would task the hardi- 
hood and endurance of a man trained a life-long 
in the woods. 

His instructions were, to proceed at once to 
the Ohio, and, assembling the neighboring Indian 
chiefs at a place called Logstown, explain his 
visit, and request an escort of warriors to the 
French post. After delivering his message and 
demanding an answer, he was to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the number, position and designs 
of the French. 

Thus fortified with instructions, he set out on 
the last day of October, and, after a journey of 
fourteen days, reached Will’s Creek, the utmost 
verge of civilization. Here he found Mr. Gist, 
an old and experienced backwoodsman, and en- 
gaged him asa guide. With a French and Indian 
interpreter, two Indian traders and two drivers, 
making in all eight persons, he left the haunts 
of the white man, and, striking an Indian trail, 
stretched through the wilderness. Floundering 
through swamps, swimming deep rivers, and 
straining up the steep mountains, the little com- 
pany kept on its difficult way, and at length 
reached the junction of the Alleghany and Mo- 
nongahela. Washington’s quick eye saw at once 
the advantages of the place, both for a fortifica- 


tion and a depot for provisions, and by his advice 
a military post was afterward established there. 
Pushing on to Logstown, He assembled a few 
Indian chiefs and made them a speech. Among 
these the Half-King was the most distinguished. 
Persuading him, with three other Indians, to 
accompany him as guides, the young major 
started for the French fortification, a hundred 
and twenty miles distant. St. Pierre, the 
commander of the post, an old man and a 
knight, received him with marked urbanity. 
He promised to take Governor Dinwiddie’s com- 
munication into consideration, and after two days 
gave his reply, declaring it was not for him to 
discuss treaties, but obey orders, and he should 
not leave his post till commanded to do so. 

During this time Washington was examining 
the fort, making drawings of the works, and 
noting down the number of cannon and men and 
strength of the post. 

It was now the middle of December; the 
heavy and incessant rain-storms had turned into 
snow, obliterating the paths and covering the 
forest with one vast winding-sheet. Fearing 
that the snow would become so deep that the 
horses would break down in their long journey 
across the wilderness, he sent them back to Ve- 
nango, to wait there and recruit, while he made 
the passage down the river in a canoe. 

The French commandant used every artifice to 
detach the Half-King from Washington, and, not 
succeeding, determined to detain him till the 
latter was gone. But the young major, feeling 
how important it was to keep as allies the tribes 
over which this chief had influence, was resolved 
not to leave without him. Winter was deepen- 
ing, and he was anxious to be off, and he re- 
monstrated with the French commandant on the 
unfair course he was taking. But every appeal 
of the straight-forward Virginian was met with 
the bland smile and courteous denial of a true 
Frenchman. Being pushed, however, to give a 
reason for the detention of the savage chief, 
the wary old knight replied that the latter was 
waiting for the present of a gun promised him 
next morning. 

The Half-King, having at length obtained his 
gun, prepared to leave; but the French com- 
mandant, still intent on retaining him, endea- 
vored to get him drunk. Washington, however, 
never left the Indian’s side, and by plying him 
with appeals and remonstrances, and pressing 
on him the necessity of keeping his sacred pro- 
mise, at length had the satisfaction of seeing him 
depart. 

Embarking in a single canoe, they pushed out 
into the turbulent river, and started for Venango, 
one hundred and thirty miles distant. It was a 
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perilous voyage, for the stream was swollen and 
filled with uprooted trees and drift-wood, that 
were hurled along the rapid current on which 
their frail vessel danced like’a feather. As night 
closed over the forest the canoe was hauled on 
shore, a fire built, and the party bivouacked on 
the icy bank till morning. With the dawn the 
boat was again launched, and went flying down 
the stream, requiring ail the vigilance of eye and 
hand to keep it from being wrecked. Now they 
would shoot straight toward a rock, around which 
the water foamed and boiled in fierce eddies— 
again glance away from a cliff, against which 
they threatened to dash, and at last grounded on 
a deceitful shoal, compelling the whole party to 
disembark in the icy water. The savage king 
and the tall young envoy had to wade along, side 
by side, dragging the boat for half an hour over 
the pebbles before they could get into deep water 
again, and then, chilled and dripping, continue 
their voyage. At length they came upon a bar- 
ricade of ice, stretching completely across the 
channel. Around this the canoe had to be car- 
ried for a quarter of a mile. They were a whole 
week making this hundred and thirty miles. 
Having at last reached Venango, Washington 
bade the Half-King good-by, with much good 
advice not to let the fine speeches of the French 
detach him from his friendship to the English, 
and next day struck into the wilderness. The 
horses, however, were feeble and emaciated, and 
being overloaded with provisions which the party 
were obliged to carry with them, some of them 
began to show symptoms of giving out. In order 
to relieve them as much as possible, Washington 
gave up his own animal for a pack-horse, and, 
dressed in an Indian hunting-shirt, waded on foot 
through the mud. But the cold having become 
intense, and the soft snow freezing hard, through 
which the horses floundered with difficulty, it 
became evident they could not proceed; so after 
the third day out, he left them and the party in 
charge of Mr. Vanbraam, and with Mr. Gist alone 
set out for the distant colonies. The tall, hand- 
some, and athletic young Virginian, in his closely- 
fitting Indian costume, his pack on his back, his 
knife in his belt, and his trusty rifle in his hand, 
presented a fine contrast to the brawny old back- 
woodsman by his side, as they passed through 
the primeval forest together. At the approach 
of night they kindled a fire, and scraping the snow 
from a fallen tree for their table, and cutting 
pieces of bark for plates, ate with a keen appe- 
tite their coarse supper. Then wrapping them- 
selves in their blankets, with the snow for their 
couch, and the sparkling wintry heavens for their 
canopy, they lay down to sleep. With the first 
streakings of dawn they were again afoot, and 








Washington and Gist in the Snow. 


through the blinding storm and under the trees 
that swayed and groaned in the fierce December 
blast, strained up the steep mountain sides, or 
threaded the dark gorges with unflagging spirits 
and undaunted hearts. On approaching a spot 
called Murdering Town, upon a fork of Beaver 
creek, they met an Indian, whom Gist was sure 
he had seen at Venango, and whose appearance 
was suspicious. He, however, appeared very 
friendly, was loquacious, asking many questions 
about the party behind, their horses, etc., and 
when they would be along. Major Washington 
wished to go the shortest route to the forks of 
the Alleghany, and asked the Indian if he would 
be their guide. He readily consented, and taking 
the major’s pack started off. But after traveling 
eight or ten miles, Washington declared that his 
feet was sore, his limbs weary, and he must halt. 
To this the Indian objected, grew churlish, and 
offered to carry Washington’s gun, if he would go 
on. He said the Ottaway Indians occupied the 
woods, and if they laid out they would be scalped, 
and urged them to go to his cabin, from which 
he declared he just then heard a signal gun, 
where they would be safe. They kept on for 
awhile, but Washington’s experienced eye soon 
discovering that they were going the wrong 
course, he became uneasy and remonstrated with 
him. The latter, to pacify him, hearkened. a 
moment, and then declared he heard two whoops 
from his cabin. Washington then went two miles 
farther on, when he declared that at the next 
water he came to he would halt. Before they 
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Meeting an Indian. 


reached it, however, they emerged into an open 
space, on the eyen snow surface of which the 
bright moonlight lay.. The Indian was some 
distance ahead, but kept his wary ¢ye on his 


_Victims, and, as they stepped frofm the deep 


shadow of the forest into the clear light, suddenly 
turned and leveled his rifle. The next instant a 
quick, sharp report rang through the woods. 
Washington immediately cried out to Gist, ‘‘ Are 
youshot?” ‘No,” replied the latter, and sprang 
toward the savage, who had leaped behind a big 
oak, and begun rapidly to reload his piece. Wash- 
ington reached the treacherous guide at the same 
time with Gist, but, instead of seizing him, stood 
by and quietly saw him ram home a ball without 
manifesting any suspicion, but, on the contrary, 
pretending to believe that he considered the shot 
as a signal to those in his cabin. Gist then told 
Washington he must kill the traitor on the spot. 
The latter objected—he could not consent to 
murder the poor wretch there in cold blood, 
richly as he deserved such a fate. Gist replied 
that he must then be got away with, and they 
travel all night. 

Their position had now become critical; that 
rifle-shot might have had a double purpose—to 
send one of them to his long account, and at the 
same time be a signal to companions near by, 
whose wild whoop might at any moment break 
on their startled ears. 

They, however, took the Indian with them, till 
they came to a little run of water, where they 
compelled him to make a fire. The guns were 
stacked against a tree, but_either Gist or Wash- 
ington always stood by them. The keen savage 
saw he was suspected, and grew uneasy. He 
still declared, however, that his cabin was but a 
little way off, and he could soon reach it. Gist 


then gave him bread, and told him to go home 





and fetch them some meat in the morning, while 
they, as they were tired, would encamp where 
they were. The fellow was glad to get off, and, 


-shouldering his rifle, disappeared in the forest. 


Gist followed him stealthily some distance and 
then returned, The two adventurers then went 
on about half a mile and built a fire. By its 
light they set their compass, took their course, 
and started forward. Knowing that the Indians, 
if really in pursuit, would take their trail as 
soon as it was morning, they kept up a tremen- 
dous pace all night. Nor did they slacken it at 
daylight, except to snatch a mouthful of food, 
but, weary and sore as they were, traveled all 
day. Two days and a night on the stretch, with- 
out a path to guide them, was terrific work; but 
it was a matter of life and death, and they never 
halted till dark, when they struck the Alleghany 
river. They had expected to find this frozen 
over, and put it between them and their pur- 
suers before stopping; but the ice extended only 
about one hundred and fifty feet from. either 
shore, while the channel between was swollen 
and angry, and loaded with huge fragments of 
ice which had broken loose from above. This 
abrupt termination of their journey was heart- 
sickening enough; and as the two weary travelers 
stood on the ice-bound shore and gazed on the 
appalling spectacle, they felt that the crisis of 
their fate had come. There was no escape, and, 
if the savages continued their pursuit, they must 
fight them there, whatever their numbers might 
be. Nothing, however, was to be done, and, 
wrapping themselves in their blankets, they lay 
down upon the snow and listened to the grinding, 
crushing sound of the ice as it drifted down in 
the gloom. The ear was constantly turned to 
catch the sound of approaching footsteps, while 
the lonely cries that rose from the forest com- 
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bined to render the night long and dreary. At 
daylight they rose from their unquiet, fitful 
slumbers and began to prepare a raft, on which 
they could float across. With but ‘‘one poor 
hatchet,” with which to hew down the trees, 
they commenced their arduous task. Its tiny 
strokes made feeble echoes along that wintry 
stream, and it was night-fall before the raft was 
completed. They then slid it on the ice to the 
edge, and, as it fell heavily in the water, jumped 
upon it. Caught by the current, it was whirled 
rapidly down. They had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before the descending fragments of ice so 
crowded upon it and jammed it against other 
pieces, that it began to sink. Washington im- 
mediately struck his setting-pole heavily into the 
mud at the bottom, to arrest the raft till the ice 
crowded by. But the weight of the ice and raft 
together was so great that, when the latter struck 
the pole, Washington, who had grasped it firmly, 
was jerked over, and fell in ten feet water. He, 
however, succeeded in getting hold of one of the 





logs, and held on while the whole mass swept 


Washington meeting Queen Aliquippa. 


the same day reached a trading post of Mr. Fra- 
zier, near the spot where afterward the battle 
of Monongahela was fought. Here they re- 
mained several days, to procure horses with 
which to continue their journey. In the mean 
time Washington paid a visit to queen Aliquippa, 
residing near, who had been very much offended 
that he did not stop to see her on his outward 
journey. An ample apology, an overcoat, and a 








together down the stream. Their position now 
was perilous in the extreme—in the middle of the 
channel, carried resistlessly forward by the cur- 
rent and the ice, they could reach neither shore. 
Fortunately théy drifted near « small island, 
when, as a last resort, they both abandoned the 
raft and made for it. Here, on this mere rock, 
with an angry and turbulent river on either side, 
with no materials to construct a new raft, with 
no fire, wet to the skin, they were compelled to 
pass the long winter’s night. To add to their 
discomfort, the night had set in intensely cold, 
and it required the most unwearied éfforts and 
constant exercise to keep from freezing. As it 
was, Mr. Gist’s hands and feet were both frozen, 
and Washington escaped only by his great powers 
of endurance, inherent in his constitution, and 
strengthened by his long exposure in the woods 
and mountains. The frost, however, which well- 
nigh deprived them of life, proved their salva- 
tion, for it formed a bridge of ice between the 
island and eastern shore sufficiently strong to 
bear them. Crossing cautiously on this, they 
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bottle of rum, especially the latter, restored her 
good-humor. 

Leaving this trading post the 2d of January, 
Washington continued his journey on horseback. 
The intense cold, followed by rain-storms, melted 
snow and swollen rivers, combined to render the 
termination of his route almost as painful as the 
middle portion of it, but after fifteen days of hard 
labor, he reached Williamsburg, having been 
absent in all eleven weeks. He had accomplished 
the task assigned him to the letter, and perform- 
ed one of the most extraordinary expeditions on 
record. It is impossible, at this time, to conceive 
all the difficulties that beset it. But whether we 
take into consideration the time required to com- 
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plete it, the country through which it led—a 
vast, untrodden wilderness, crossed by mountain 
ranges, intersected by swollen rivers, and filled 
with lawless savages—or the season of the year 
selected—mid-winter—when the difficulties of 
the way were increased ten-fold by the deep 
snows, frosts, and sudden thaws, and incessant 
storms, the long and dreadful exposures, borne 
without flinching, it certainly stands without a 
parallel in the history of our country. From 
first to last Washington had shown himself a most 
extraordinary young man. A mere stripling of 
twenty-one, he exhibited all the energy, self-reli- 
ance, endurance, tact, and courage of the most 
experienced man and veteran. As one in imagi- 
nation beholds him in his Indian dress, his pack 
on his back, his gun in his hand, stealing through 
the snow covered forest at midnight, or plunging 
about in the wintry stream in the struggle for 
life, or, wrapped in his blanket, sleeping beside 
the ice-filled river, lulled by its sullen roar, he 
cannot but feel that he beholds a being whom 
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angels guard through the terrible training which 
can alone fit him for the great duties and trials 
that await him. 

Washington was highly complimented for the 
manner in which he had executed the commission 
with which he had been entrusted. His journal 
was printed and copied in the colonial newspa- 
pers. The English government at home had it 
reprinted, for it possessed peculiar value, inas- 
much as it was the first clear exposition of th 
designs of the French on this continent, and the 
first reliable information respecting their past 
movements. Washington had ascertained, not 
only how matters stood on the Ohio and the 
lakes, but also obtained accurate information 
of the number and strength of their posts and 
garrisons at the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
extraordinary character of their claims, demand- 
ing all the territory washed by the Mississippi 
and its branches, aroused the English govern- 
ment to the necessity of immediate action. 

: [Zo be continued. 
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Eve has come trembling down upon the world, 
With her cool blessings and her odorous calms: 
Another busy, bright-haired day is dead, 
With all its eager tumult and its strife, 
Its pleasant smiles, and agonies of toil; 
And now his mother, Eve, comes stealing on, 
Decked sadly in her decent funeral robes, 
To bury her fair son, and shed her tears 
Upon his lovely, flower-lipped handiwork. 
No fiery agony was on his brow 
When the flushed Day sank, spent and weary, down 
Upon his gorgeous cushions in the west; 
And so she comes on calmly through the shades, 
And seals the shut eyes of the flowers with dew— 
Sweet, weeping Eve. 
And they two are alone! 
The eye of Heaven is lidded yet: no stars 
Leap out like glances from its wondrous orb. 
The wind is murmuring round the abbey walls, 
Low, gushing tales of sweetest summer-time.— 
And they two are alone! 
Old, dim-eyed monks 
Have sat beneath the umbrage of these trees, 
Reading their missals in hot July noons, 
When the earth panted underneath her wealth, 
Like a young queen beneath her gala robes,— 
Fold rolling down on fold, right regally, 
Heavy with gold, and gleamy-crusted gems ;— 
Or listened to the rippled utterance 
Of the bright stream that dances down hereby, 
Gayest of all Lotharios, making love 
Unto a thousand listening flowers at once. 
Here once the gay-robed garden bloomed; and there 
The jovial orchard stooped beneath the sun, 
Lifting its golden apples to the light, 
With all their ruddy faces gleaming up 
In everlasting laughter to the skies; 
Where now the wild-briar strings its pearl-like flowers, 
That spread their white breasts to the amorous bees. 
Here, too, came out the solemn midnight chant, 
When none were by to listen, save the stars, 





And Him who wove them in his azure robes, 
And hung them round his mighty midnight crown, 
As monarchs hang their diamonds round their heads: 
But now, no song or tremulous music-thrill 
Breaks like a ripple on this lake-like hush: 
The shrine is desecrated; and the owl 
Whoops wildly where the stately chapter sat. 
The autumn leaves go pattering on the ground 
Where holy footsteps even feared to tread. 
The winter storms come rushing round the walls, 
Like him who at Jerusalem shrieked out “ Woe!” 
And there is none to take the warning up. 
Midnight comes hushed above the roofless church, 
Where once the mighty gold-lipped organ stood, 
Like a great seraph, with its hundred throats, 
Rolling out surges of sweet harmony 
In grand triumphal swellings unto God; 
And the lank ivy dangles from the walls 
Where once the baron’s banner proudly hung, 
And whimpled gently to the passing winds; 
And the bright serpent in his glittering mail, 
Like a bold Paynim, comes to sun himself 
Upon the lifted altar, where, erstwhile, 
Rich mitred abbots and lords paramount 
Have knelt in lowly reverence and prayer. 
All now is hushed, this tranquil summer eve.— 
And they two are alone! 
Her flaxen hair 

Is surging down upon her lily neck, 
Like sun-rays upon snow. Her little foot 
Is beating nervously the flowery sward, 
And her white hand is trembling in his grasp; 
And innocence is round her, like a robe, 

- Making her holy as a sainted shrine. 
Sweet rosy tints and blushes of the morn 
Come shimmering softly o’er her timid cheek, 
Faint as the lustre of the northern glows 
Swooning across the swarthy face of Night. 
He stands beside her in his morning pride, 
His black curls clustering round his lofty brow— 

A brow whereon great thoughts have set their seal, 
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Great thoughts, that, like the footsteps of the Lord, 
Do hallow all they touch; that, like the sun 
Already sunken, give unto the heavens 
Long lingering glories when themselves have set; 
And, like the touch of an apostle’s hand, 
Leave evermore a halo and a glow!— 
He stands beside her in his morning pride, 
Now pale and flushed by turns;—and she, sweet girl, 
Drinks in his flowing words as eagerly 
As the parched earth the droppings of the clouds, 
Or, as the silent night, heart-hushed herself, 
Listens unto the rush of waterfalls. 
“Tlove thee! And wert thou transformed to sand, 
I'd write these words upon it with my blood! 
I’ve loved thee long. Thy slightest, careless words 
Have been as welcome to my miser heart 
As the first letter of a wandering son 
To his lone mother in her cottage home. 
Thy innocent looks, and softest winning tones, 
Have all been guested by my wildered soul 
As angels were by men in the old time 
Of patriarchs and prophets, when the earth 
Was but a suburb of the glorious heaven. 
I’ve speculated on thy treasured heart ; 
I’ve struck the balances a hundred times 
Between the wealth which thou canst dower me with, 
And the great hungry nothing of thy “ Nay!” 
And gambled like a madman on thy smiles, 
Staking the universe against thy love! 
Oh! to win this I would have wandered forth 
Over the desert sands of Araby; 
And dared the monsters of the jungle try 
Issues of life and death, but to bring back 
The shaggy lion’s mane, or the striped gold 
Of the grim tiger from his cavern-lair, 
Or spotted plush of panthers, from the boughs 
Of dim primeval forests, for thy feet 
To toy with on some dreary winter day! 
I would have dived into the passionate hearts 
Of fiery continents, to win thee spoil ; 
Have wandered over dry and burning sands; 
Have crawled along the dizzy ridge of rocks; 
Have plunged into the depths of shark-filled seas; 
Have dared the knife and gleaming tomahawk; 
And wandered over unknown trackless wastes, 
A self-made Bedouin, for the love of thee; 
And slain the elephant for his ivory tusks; 
And wildly torn the gleaming panoply 
From the yet quivering form of serpents dire; 
And wrung from out the death-clutch, with hard gripe, 
The treasured hoards of savages for thee ;— 
And then come laden back with hard-won spoils, 
Like a foot-sore and swarthy Mussulman 
Unto his Prophet’s shrine. I would have shamed 
The fabulous tales of olden chivalry— 
Outdone the deeds of Arthur and his knights, 
And paled the fame of warlike Saladin! 
I would do more! I would have bent these times, 
These wondrous times, with all their mighty thoughts, 
Their giant sufferings, and heroic deeds, 
Into a rainbow over th; weet life; 
A grand triumphal arch, the which to see 
All future ages should have clapped their hands! 
Say, say, dost thou love me ?” 

She was as pale 
As the faint earth with snow upon her cheek. 
She meekly answered, “ Yes!” 

There came a rush 
Into his heart and brain that blinded him. 
He leaned against a pillar for support: 
A moment more, and two fond beating hearts 
Sprang to each other like a pair of doves, 
And then, like rustics at a sylvan feast 





Danced to the same wild tune. A lightning kiss 
Ran through their trembling spirits with a thrill; 
And he broke forth :—“I will be dumb no more! 
Great thoughts have long been bounding in my soul, 
Like lions caged against their prison-bars; 
I will unleash them, and they shall go forth, 
To tear and to destroy the plump-formed lies 
That stalk along the highways of the earth! 
I will weave garlands round thy radiant head, 
As night doth wreath the earth about with stars. 
The solemn glory of the midnight heavens; 
The splendors which do pillow the dead sun; 
And the bright pomp and jewel<lews of morn; 
And songs of singing birds, and tints of flowers; 
And evanescent purples of the skies; 
And all the glories of the earth and heaven, 
And of the middle air, and of the sea— 
These will I summon with my magic verse 
To be thy slaves forever! I will fold 
Great thoughts and images about thy name, 
Making it deathless as the universe, 
And hang it high among the galaxies. 
I will enshrine thee in the love of all, 
And thou shalt be as dear unto the earth 
As the sweet memory of its Eden days! 
And, as a gifted artist's mighty thought 
Doth come like inspiration on the rocks, 
And they shake off their stony cerements, 
And leap out hosts of glorious marble gods, 
Even so will I hew out of this grim world 
Divinest shapes, to tend upon thy steps, 
And wait on thee forever, evermore?” 
Her eyes had long been fixed on his. He smiled; 
For, ere she spoke, Night had clomb up the void, 
And sat upon her dark throne in the heavens. 
“ We will not talk of sadness,” he replied ; 
Sadness is not for us/ 
The solemn Night comes hooded like a nun 
From her dark cell, while all the laughing stars 
Mock the black weeds of the fair anchorite! 
Sorrow is but the sham and sleve of joy; 
And this sweet sadness that thou wottest of, 
Is but the dusky dress in which our bliss, 
Like a child sporting with the weeds of woe, 
Chooses a moment to enrobe itself. 
Come! I will lead thee to thy tranquil home, 
Out of the dew and darkness.” 
Years have gone, 
And a new name has sounded o’er the earth— 
A mighty soul hath risen from its dreams, 
To don the robes of its regality, 
And all men chorus it with “ Poet-King!” 
He glides amid the glitter and the glare, 
And feels himself alone! 
Far in the north, 
A church-yard rises high among the “ Fells,” 
Thick strewn with graves as grass-blades are with dew,— 
Rich harvest-home of Death, which he has reaped 
From fields as fair as any upon earth, 
From meadows on the margin of sweet lakes, 
Forever lost in tranquil dreams of heaven, 
And smiling valleys robed about with trees, 
O’er which vast mountains lift their ragged peaks, 
Like visible thunder hung before the sight, 
And quiet cottage homes, buried in blooms, 
And hamlets scattered o'er the swelling hills, 
Spotless and fair as lambs. 
Among the graves 
One is besprent with daisies, and in spring 
The fragrant primrose, saintliest of flowers, 
Lifts up its hopeful eye amid the turf, 
And she, too, is alone! J. STANYAN BIGG. 
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OR TAKING TIMES ALONG A TROUT-STREAM. 
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BY FRANK FORESTER. 


Ir is some two years since, that I was sitting 
alone, in the early gloaming of a beautiful May 
evening, toward the close of that sweet but va- 
riable month, in the projecting oriel windows of 
my little cottage-hall, whieh overlooks a beautiful 
reach of the smooth, silvery Passaic, and the 
upward slopes of the farther side covered with 
rich orchards, in the last flush of their delicate 
bloom, and groves of ornamental forest trees and 
shrubbery, from which peep out, not unfrequent, 
the roofs of ornamented cottages or unambitious 
farm-houses—a calm and pleasant picture of easy 
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and contented moral cultare. The day had been 
soft and balmy, with a mild western breeze play- 
ing among the tender light-green sprays of the 
beeches and the young chestnut leaves, the hya- 
cinths and jonquils were gay and fragrant in the 
garden-beds, the lilac hedges perfumed all the 
air around, and a faint scent was stealing from 
the woodbines on the porch and the cluster-roses 
around the rustic verandas. The blue-birds, 
saucy and familiar, had been busy all day long, 
twittering and chirruping, as they flew to and 
fro with morsels of wool and moss or feathers to 
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their nesting-boxes, from the shrubberies had 
come constant the melodious warble of that 
much-maligned of songsters, the traduced cat- 
bird, while from the neighboring wood-skirts had 
come up clear, ringing and mellow the emulots 
carols of the brown and the hermit thrushes. 

But now, as the day waned, and the fire in the 
west faded out, all was changed, sounds and 
sights, and the sentiments created by them. A 
soft mist floated up from the stream, half suiting 
the landscape, glimmering as it was in the feeble 
moonshine, with a soft gauzy veil illumined by 
the lustrous beauty within, like transparent lace 
interposed between the eye and the face of a fair 
woman. 

The only sounds which now soothed, rather 
than broke the silence, were the pipings of the 
frogs from the marshes beyond the river, min- 
gled by the distance into a melancholy modulated 
concert, the plaintive, oft-repeated cry. of the 
whip-poor-will, as he skimmed beneath the moon 
under the shadows of the weeping-willows over 
the glassy eddies, and occasionally the long- 
drawn quavering wailings of the brown owls, 
answering one another from the woodlands on 
either bank of the river. f 

The spring had been, as usual, somewhat late, 
long and dreary, There had been soft and plea- 
sant tricks of weather, for a few days at a time, 
and genial southerly gales for a day or two, and 
the willows had pushed into full leaf, and the 
grass had grown fresh and succulent, the snipe 
had come, and for the most part gone northward, 
without affording much sport to the shooters, 
owing to the wild and interrupted character .of 
the springtide. And. this, in short, had been the 
first day of real, genial, settled, summer-seeming 
spring. ; 

Trout, it is true, had been. captured on Long 
Island, in the midst of sleet: and snow-squalls 
and east winds, if not in thunder, lightning and 
in rain; captured from ponds, in which leave to 
take them must first be angled for with the all- 
conquering silver hook, and at which, when cap- 
tured, it is the use to leave behind your dear won 
booty. But to me, at least, the glories of Long 
Island are departed; and its once noble woods 
and waters, haunted by the red deer and the 
heath-hen, alive with countless hordes of geese, 
brant, fowl, whose name is like their number, 
legion, whilom frequented by such choice spirits 
as Cypress and his jovial crew, who learned 
therein ‘‘to stop a woodcock in a brake, with the 
finger of instinct and the eye of faith,” and to 
‘cut down a leatherhead, at sunrise, skating be- 
fore a stiff northeaster at three miles a minute,” 
are now but the forlorn ghosts of themselves, the 
suburban cockney sporting-grounds of New York 





merchant princes, or of the verdant and impu- 
dent abortions known as the rising generation of 
Young New York and Progress. 

Therefore, be it known, I had neither gone, 
nor thought of going down, to those once famous 
fishing places; and although instigated by the 
annual instinctive sstrus, which periodically 
seizes the angler, the keen shot, and the ardent 
hunter, and certain signs and seasons of the 
times, I had overhauled my Conroys and my Rel- 
ley’s, oiled my click-reels, looked to my lines 
that they were unfrayed and sound, and un- 
touched of mildew or dry rot, seen that my bot- 
toms and gut foot-lengths were tough and round 
and responsible, and gloated over my stock of 
flies, of many names and nations, the collection 
of years spent in wanderings far and near, I had 
little intention, little hope, of wetiing a long 
line, or landing a two-pounder, whether in the 
salt creeks of the Atlantic shores, or in the moun- 
tain torrents of the Appalachian ridge, or in the 
ice-cold rivers of the far North West. 

Still, it must be admitted, that I had been 

thinking all day long about my favorite sport, of 
which the season and its especial fitness so plea- 
santly reminded me, so that had any brother of 
the gentle craft been present, or any accessible 
water, likely to afford sport, occurred to my 
imagination, I had incontinently packed up my 
traps, and committed myself to the speed of the 
famous iron horse. But I was alone, and I be- 
thought me of no nearer place than the wild 
Garden river, or the long foamy ripples of the 
beautiful Sault St. Marie, or the splendid trout- 
stredms of Lake Superior; with a sigh, there- 
fore, I lighted my Indian pipe, and proceeded to 
puff away my chagrin in a cloud of delicately 
flavored kinnekinninck; lubricated by a moderate 
sip of exquisite Victoria punch, a beverage, in- 
deed, worthy of the royal lady in honor of whom 
it was named by her gallant 82d. 
- Just at this moment, however, when the mel- 
lowed regrets were vanishing before the soothing 
influences of the Indian, there came to my ear 
the clatter of fast hoofs, and the rapid roll of 
little wheels rattling up the drive, while the 
many-voiced clamor of pointer, setter, New- 
foundland and terriers announced a late arrival. 
A small bustle followed, quick questions and 
answers, and in came the servant bearing a tele- 
graphic message, marked, ‘‘in haste, forward.” 

It was from a trusty comrade, and right jolly 
angler, who had pitched his tent far from the 
city in the beautiful valley of Chemung; and be- 
ing satisfied that his lines had fallen in pleasant 
places, troubled us of the seaboard but rarely 
either by literary commuUni¢ations or personal 
interviews, which last had for the last year or 
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two become like angel’s visits, indeed few and 
far between. So that I was somewhat astounded 
as well as greatly pleased, when I read his name 
as I glanced hurriedly at the foot of the dispatch. 


‘‘Frank Forester’”—thus it ran. ‘Stoney- 
brook, Clattering creek, have been foul, are fine. 
Trout plenty, prime, taking. Dine at seven. 
Erie road. Now or never. 

“LANCELOT LANGDALE. ' 
** Cotton’s Cabin, Cohocton.” 


Whereunto I replied, incontinently, 


‘‘Lancelot Langdale: Now-——Dinner to-mor- 
row. 

‘‘FranK Forester. The Cedars.” 
Paid the dispatches, dismissed the messenger 
happy with a dram of cogniac and cigar, devoted 
my evening to a reinvestigation and selection of 
tackle, to an assorting of ankle shoes, shepherd’s 
plaid trowsers, shooting-jackets, ereels, sandwich 
boxes and dram-bottles, supped lightly, turned 
in early, slept like a dormouse, till my man 
dragged me out of bed, two hours before sun- 
rise, and found myself, just as Dan Phoebus made 
his appearance above the summit of the Pali- 
sades, creaking and clattering along the Pater- 
son branch of the Erie Railroad, in fearful 
perturbation of mind, and haunted by a sort 
of insane idea that I ought to have insured my 
life and limbs before starting, in order to run a 
remote chance of arriving at the terminus with 
my due share of arms and legs—a rare occur- 
rence nowadays, on a New York railroad. 

For a wonder, however, we passed through safely 
—whirled through the fair pastoral strath of the 
Passaic into the wild, romantic glen of the brawl- 
ing Ramapo, before the din of the cars, the felling 
of the old forests and the damming up the crys- 
tal waters banished naiad and dryad and the shy 
oread’s train, the loveliest sylvan solitude, the 
most Arcadian dell of all that have remained 
unhonored, only because unsung by some im- 
mortal bard. Thence onward through the fer- 
tile meads and luxuriant dairy-farms of lovely 
Orange county, till, whirling dizzy high in air 
over the broad and glassy waters of the Dela- 
ware, we rush into Pennsylvania and are lost 
among stupendous mountain-ridges, bare crags 
and cliffs of primitive rock, dark forests of ever- 
green, now skirting the brink of airy precipices 
overlooking leagues of valley, hill and cham- 
paign, above which it seems to hang suspending, 
and now thundering over black ravines and roar- 
ing cataracts, on giant single arches that outvie 
that bridge built in the Canton of Uri, by the 
Bishop Gerald of Einsiedlen, as local history 
says, but by the devil, as the people tell you, 
who know better. 





At last I found myself disembarked, fishing- 
rods, gaffs, carpet-bags, sandwich-box arid dram- 
bottle, at a quaint-looking little station-house, 
peeping out of a cluster of cedars and hemlocks, 
about half a mile short of a picturesque village, 
which was discernible, orchard-embosomed, in a 
rich meadowy flat half-encircled by a reach of the 
beautiful Delaware, here a broad, shallow, rapid, 
rippling river, brawling over a stony bottom, 
with here and there a large deep pool, in which 
the waters sweep in lazy eddies, clear, but dark 
as night, owing to its exceeding depth. 

At the station-house a wide, well-kept road 
came down a lap among the wooded hills on the 
right, leading, as the finger-post informed the 
traveler, to a city of some size and beauty lying 
among the small lakes of New York, to the 
northward, while on the opposite side, through 
a bold, ragged gap in the left-hand mountains, 
between a bald, barren precipice of gray rifted 
limestone rock, rising perpendicularly five hun- 
dred feet at least above the level of the stream, 
and a steep declivity covered with oak, hickory 
and rock-maples, interspersed with a few hem- 
locks, pines and other evergreens, a mountain 
torrent rughed in impetuously at an oblique 
angle, jamming back the current of the Dela- 
ware, and almost crossing it before mingling its 
dark-brown waters, sprinkled with bubbles and 
foam-flakes, with the majestic river. 

From the conductor of the railroad Frank had 
contrived to pick up some information concern- 
ing his friend Lancelot, who, up here among the 
mountains, was something of a personage, though 
he was nobody while showing himself the cle- 
verest young lawyer and most brilliant maga- 
zinist of New York, until, a small legacy falling 
to him, he deserted the dollar-worshipers and 
their Babel, for a retreat among the lakes, where 
he led what the Wall-streeters called a useless 
life, with a few old friends, a good many old 
books, a little old wine, and an innocent, chari- 
table and kindly heart—a thing which, if it exist 
at all, has neither value nor honor in the modern 
Gomorrah. He had learned that, although his 
place proper—a pretty farm of some eighty or a 
hundred acres—lay not far from the inlet of the 
lovely Seneca, he had bought a scrap of the 
wildest, barrenest, stoniest, strangest kind of 
land, up the gorge of the identical ravine before 
him, where he had established the queerest sort 
of a building that was ever seen in old Sullivan 
or in Pennsylvania either, said the matter-of-fact 
guardian of trains, where he spent some portion 
of every year, in the spring trout-fishing, in the 
autumn deer-hunting, and in the dead of winter. 
pursuing the wilder and fierce denizens, the 
bear, the cougar and the catamount, which 
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still roamed and roared in those little-frequented 
solitudés. 

Accordingly, no sooner had Frank deposited 
himself and his traps on the boarded platform 
before the station-house, before a tall, handsome, 
light-colored mulatto man, dressed in a buckskin 
hunting-shirt and leggins and flapped felt hat, 
round which was lapped a coil of gaudy-colored 
lake-flies, touched his beaver, and inquired, with 
a sort of welcoming’grin, displaying all his fine 
white teeth, if ‘‘dis was de genleman what Massa 
Langdale expect? ’Case if he be, he please come 
‘long to de boat, and be dar in no time.” 

Finding that he was in the right, the sports- 
man darkey, in whom Frank imagined a resem- 
blance to an exquisite, dark-curled, and ex- 
quisitely bearded coxcomb, who, in former times, 
had condescended to serve Massa Lancelot, in 
his days of New York lady-killing, in the capacity 
of adonizer as well as mentor, became more and 
more voluble in his speech, and mirthful in his 
greetings, till he, too, having evolved Frank from 
some dim recess of his memory, welcomed him 
with what the French call effusion to Cotton 
Cottage, assuring that “they ’d have fine times 
now, sartain !”’ 

With that, he shouldered Frank’s valise and 
rod-cases, and led the way down a steep path to 
the water’s edge, where there lay a long, sharp, 
beautifully modelled pirogue, cut out of the entire 
trunk of a huge bass-wood, containing paddles, 
setting-poles, a long rifle, and longer fish-spear, 
and having its bottom carpeted with fresh, green 
hemlock-tips, artistically disposed, and soft as 
the most luxurious couch of cities. Into the bow 
of this somewhat ticklish craft he motioned Frank 
to descend, while, after depositing his burthens 
amid-ships, he coiled himself in the stern, and 
vigorously plying his paddle, sent the light boat 
skimming across the river and into the mouth of 
the stream, which here, about fifty feet in width, 
came pouring down over a stony bottom in a swift, 
arrowy rush of dark brown water, filling the ravine 
almost from side to side, and scarce affording 
room for a broken and irregular foot-path among 
the bare rocks, the deep fern-patches, and the 
occasional patches of alder and red-willow, which 
pushed out here and there in some sheltered cove 
where they found soil wherein to floutish, or 
among the trunks of the lordly pines and feathery 
hemlocks which rifted their roots in the stern 
hill-sides. \ 

Nothing could be wilder, nothing more pictu- 





resque and even grand at times, than this ravine 
of the brawling Catasauqua, with the sun gleam- 
Ling only here and there on the loftiest of the 
eastern cliffs, or streaming in yellow and loving 
light through the gaps of the western ridge, 
and dwelling on the soft swells, verdant with 
thrifty hard-wood, between laps and hollows full 
of soft blue shadows, while not a wandering ray 
could touch the foamy ripples, the glassy shoots 
and rapids of the impetuous trout-stream. It 
was hard work to stem the rush of the ice-cold 
water, and Frank soon found himself compelled 
to buckle to the paddle and do his share of the 
propelling, having the fear of a late arrival and 
cold provender before his eyes—no pleasant 
prospect after a long railroad journey, to a 
hungry and tired man. Swifter waxed the 
stream, and swifter, narrower the gorge, and 
more abruptly and angularly winding, at times 
interrupted by great fallen trees, still root-an- 
chored to the shores from which they had fallen, 
among the cheyaux-de-frise like branches of 
which it required skillful pilotage, and at times 
interrupted by long, shooting rapids, where the 
stream was so much contracted and ran with 
such violence that the paddles became useless, 
and it was only by the exertion of every nerve 
at two stout setting-poles that the two men suc- 
ceeded in stemming the mountain rivulet’s force. 

For above five miles they had threaded the 
intricacies of the rude glen, the mountains top- 
pling higher and more abruptly overhead, the 
old trees, solemnly swathed in centennial drape- 
ries of moss and ivy, stooping ghost-like over 
the noisy torrent, and no sound or sight remind- 
ing one of human life disturbing the sense of 
solitude or suggesting the vicinity of man. Once 
or twice a prowling otter plumped from his rocky 
station into the pools, as the dug-out approached 
him; at every hundred yards the little white- 
winged sandpipers sprang feebly twittering from 
the pebbly banks and fluttered along the margin; 
once and again the kingfisher swooped and soared 
before them, bearing away at each plunge.a scaly 
victim; on rounding a projecting stony point, a 
pair of beautiful snow-white egrets rose up, like 
spirits, against the dark background of the ever- 
green forest; and, at the same moment, the harsh, 
clanging cry of the golden ‘eagle came harshly 
from the cliffs, and his soaring wings intercepted 
the narrow glimpse. of daylight, as he sailed 
slowly up the gorge. 





[To be continued. 


COUNT CANDESPINA’S STANDARD. 
A BALLAD. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


The King of Aragon now entered Castile, by the way of Soria and Osma, with a powerful army; and having been met 
by the queen’s forc2s, both parties encamped near Sepulveda, and Y"igone to give battle. This engagement, called 


from the field where it took place de la Espina, (The Field of Thorns,) is one of the most famous of that age. The das- 
tardly Count of Lara fled at the first shock, and joined the queen at Burgos, where she was anxiously awaiting the 
issue; but the brave Count of Candenins (Gomez Conzalez) stood his ground to the last, and died on the field of battle. 
His standard-bearer, a gentleman of the house of Olea, after having his horse killed under him, and both hands cut off 
by sabre-strokes, fell beside his master, still clasping the standard with his arms, and repeating his war-cry. 


Mad. Anita George’s Annals of the Queens of Spain, 


Scarce were the splintered lances dropped, Backward fought Gomez, step by step, 


Scarce were the swords drawn out, 
Ere recreant Lara, sick with fear, 
Had wheeled his steed about. 


His courser reared, and plunged, and neighed, 


Loathing the fight to yield, 
But the coward spurred him to the bone, 
And drove him from the field. 


Gonzalez in his stirrups rose,— 
Turn, turn, thou traitor knight! 
Thou bold tongue in a lady’s bower, 

Thou dastard in a fight! 


But vainly valiant Gomez cried 
Across the waning fray, 

Pale Lara and his craven band 
To Burgos scoured away. 


Now, by the God above me, sirs, 
Better we all were dead, 

Than a single knight among ye all 
Should ride where Lara led! 


Yet ye who fear to follow me, 
As yon traitor, turn and fly; 

For I lead ye not to win a field, 
T lead ye forth to die. 


Olea, plant my standard here— 
Here, on this little mound; 

Here raise the war-cry of thy house, 
Make this our rallying ground. 


Forget not, as thou hop’st for grace, 
The last care I shall have 

Will be to hear thy battle-cry, 
And see that standard wave. 


Down on the ranks of Aragon 
The bold Gonzalez drove, 

And Olea raised his battle-cry, 
And waved the flag above. 


Slowly Gonzalez’ little band 
Gave ground before the foe, 

But not an inch of the field was won 
Without a deadly blow; 


And not an inch of the field was won 
That did not draw a tear 

From the widowed wives of Aragon, 
That fatal news to hear. 


Backward and backward Gomez fought, 
And high o’er the clashing steel, 
Plainer and plainer rose the cry— 
Olea for Castile! 





Till the cry was close at hand, 
Till his dauntless standard shadowed him, 
And there he made his stand. 


Mace, sword, and axe rang on his mail, 
Yet he moved not where he stood, 

Though each gaping joint of armour ran 
A stream of purple blood. 


As pierced with countless wounds he fell, 
The standard caught his eye, 

And he smiled, like an infant hushed asleep, 
To hear the battle-cry. 


Now, one by one, the wearied knights 
Had fallen, or basely flown; 

And on the mound, where his post was fixed, 
Olea stood alone. 


Yield up thy banner, gallant knight, 
Thy lord lies on the plain, 

Thy duty has been nobly done, 
I would not see thee slain, 


Spare pity, King of Aragon, 
I would not hear thee lie; 

My lord is looking down from heaven. 
To see his standard fly. 


Yield, madman, yield! thy horse is down, 
Thou hast nor lance nor shield : 

Fly! I will grant thee time. This flag 
Can neither fly nor yield. 


They girt the standard round about, 
A wall of fiashing steel, 

But still they heard the battle-cry— 
Olea for Castile! 


And there against all Aragon, 
Full-armed with lance and brand, 

Olea fought until the sword 
Snapped in his sturdy hand. 


Among the foe, with that high scorn 
ich laughs at earthly fears, 
He hurled the broken hilt, and drew 
His dagger on the spears. 


They hewed the hauberk from his breast, 
The helmet from his head, 

They hewed the hands from off his limbs, 
From eyery vein he bled. 


Clasping the standard to his heart, 
He raised one dying peal, 

That rang as if a trumpet blew— 
Olea for Castile! 








AUNT ESTHER’S DOWRY. 


A TALE OF MARRIED LIFE. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


Women are generally better than the course followed in rearing them might lead us to expect. Their souls are of 
high origin—the divine ray cannot be totally obscured. Some of the principles which are necessarily instilled often 
produce unexpected fruit: then suddenly there arises such beautiful and such devoted sentiments. 


CHAPTER I. 


How is it that parents who have the most lively enjoy- 
ment of their daughter’s society, deprive themselves with 
so much pleasure of their daughter, that sometimes they 
hardly inquire whether she shares this satisfaction? How 
is it that mothers, especially, so willingly abdicate their 
sweetest prerogative?—The Life of Woman. 


‘‘You are wasting all your eloquence, mamma, 
for I will never marry a man that I do not love; 
and Arthur Falkner! a widower of all others! 
Ugh! the very thought gives me a chill!” 

‘‘You will do as you please, of course, Miss 
Bel. After always having had your own way, it 
is not to be expected that you should regard my 
wishes in any matter. Your Aunt Esther has 
filled your head with her queer notions; hut re- 
member, ‘as you make your bed, so you must 
lie,’ and, with your refined tastes and expensive 
habits, if you marry a poor man, you will pay 
hourly penance for it.” 

Isabel Ashley made no reply, but a smile 
hovered on her lips as she leaned over her work- 
table and refirranged the ivory spools of floss 
and thread, which were already in elegant order. 

Mrs. Ashley was right. Aunt Esther, a sistex 
of Mr. Ashley’s, who, until of late years, had 
made her home in their household, had indeed 
filled Isabel’s head with her ‘‘ queer notions.” 
She it was who, from the cradle, had labored to 
instill into her mind a love of truth—to develop 
her spiritual nature, as well as her intellect—to 
impress the religious principle upon her charac- 
ter; and, although there had been much in the 
fashionable mother’s example to counteract the 
effects of her teachings, yet the seed so early 
planted could never be wholly rooted out. 

Aimé-Martin has said, that the most difficult 
thing on earth is not merely to do good, but to 
inspire others, and to cause them to love it. In 
this respect Aunt Esther had been successful. 
However faulty Isabel’s character might be, 
there existed in her heart that full appreciative- 
ness of goodness, which ultimately will lead the 
soul onward and upward toward Infinity. ‘‘The 
chain commenced on earth does not break, but 
ascends to lose itself in heaven.” 





MADAME NECKER DE SAUSSURE. 


Mrs. Ashley watched her daughter’s occupa- 
tion until the angry flush with which she had 
last spoken died out of her cheeks, and then, in 
a calmer tone, she proceeded to give quite a 
lengthy lecture, during which she touched feel- 
ingly upon the elegance of Mr. Falkner’s ‘‘ me- 
nage,” the distinguished position which a lady 
qualified to preside oyer such a mansion could 
not fail to hold in society, and then, in strong 
and glaring contrast, was held up to view the 
life of self-denial which a young couple without 
means must necessarily lead. 

Isabel glanced up at her mother mischievously, 
her dark-blue eyes twinkling with fun through 
their black and silken lashes, and shaking her 
head slowly, said— 

‘‘It is of no use, mamma—of no use. I have 
such ‘queer notions,’ as to make me prefer to be 
that fearful thing, an old maid, even if I had to 
work for my living, than to live idle in a paradise, 
with one whom I did not love.” 

Mrs. Ashley gathered up her needle-work, and, 
as she prepared to leave the room, said bitterly— 

‘It is quite easy to see who might have a cer- 
tain person’s hand for the asking of it; but, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, Ralph Bramley is wise 
enough to make no declarations to a portionless 
lady, however far vanity may tempt him to lead 
her.” 

The door closed. Mrs. Ashley was not there 
to see the effect of her words; they had gone 
home. 

At first the hot tears dropped slowly and hea- 
vily from Isabel’s eyes, as she sat impatiently 
beating the footstool, upon which one foot rested ; 
but as the tide of thought swelled on, her cheeks 
glowed vividly, and at length, burying her face 
in her hands, she wept like a child. 

Could it be that Ralph Bramley had been tri- 
fling with her? Could it be that the heart, which 
had seemed to her so noble and good, should be 
so utterly selfish as her mother would have her 
think? ‘No, no, no!” were the words in which 
her thoughts found audible answer, as she arose 
from her chair and hurried up to her chamber, 
where she spent the remainder of the afternoon 
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in recalling every word and look, every tone, 
that had led her to believe that one day she 
should listen to an open avowal of the love which, 
heretofore, she had not doubted. She knew his 
ambition; she knew that she should be a dower- 
less wife, her parents’ expensive manner of living 
requiring their whole income; and, therefore, 
that years must elapse before they could be 
united. Still, what was that to her? There was 
surely no sacrifice in the present, with her pleasant 
home and his frequent society; and, once secure 
in the possession of his love, how could the future 
be otherwise than bright, with the confidence that 
she felt that his intellect would one day win him 
a name and a position which the proudest heiress 
in the land might covet sharing? 

That night she went down to the drawing-room 
to meet Ralph Bramley with a heavy heart. Her 
suspicions were awakened, her confidence shaken, 
and she resolved she would be more guarded in 
her manner, while she watched for a betrayal of 
his true sentiments. 

Mrs. Ashley was already there, and Isabel, in 
no mood to mingle in their trifling conversation, 
sat apart, while her mother adroitly led the way 
to a discussion upon the folly of a young couple 
marrying without means. 

Mr: Bramley went even further than herself 
in his disapproval. It seemed that he could 
scarcely find terms of censure strong enough for 
the thoughtlessness upon all sides in such cases. 
Very little delicacy, Isabel thought, he showed 
in lavishing blame upon one who, to use his own 
words, ‘“‘from a mistaken idea of the require- 
ments of love, consented to become a hindrance 
to one who, otherwise, might have filled a sphere 
of the widest usefulness ;” but still more severe 
was he upon the man who could take a young 
girl from a luxurious home to share the depriva- 
tions of his lot, and the parents who could con- 
sent to such a sacrifice on the part of the 
daughter. 

Isabel’s lips curled scornfully as she listened. 
There was very much of truth in the worldly 
views that he advanced; and how should her 
truthful heart be able to detect the sarcasm which 
he so well concealed, in hopes of drawing out 
the defense that he anticipated from her unselfish 
nature. 

Other gentlemen, Mr. Falkner among the num- 
ber, dropped in during the evening. Isabel made 
herself more agreeable to him than usual, without 
being conscious of it, in her efforts to appear in- 
different to Mr. Bramley. Ralph, who had never 
happened to meet Mr. Falkner before, was now 
in turn deceived by the pleasure Isabel appa- 
rently received from his society, and thus the 
breach widened between them. 





But for the mother’s interference, how far 
different would have been the record of those 
two lives! Isabel’s love would have ennobled 
and restrained Ralph Bramley’s impulsive cha- 
racter, and developed the higher resources of his 
nature. Great was the hazard that both ran, 
and if either escaped unharmed it was not because 
they were not subjected to perilous temptations. 

CHAPTER II. 
And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman’s at best a contradiction still.—Pope. 

Ralph Bramley came no more to Mr. Ashley’s, 
and the field was left open to Mr. Falkner. His 
brilliant conversational talents, and his aristo- 
cratic air, won him Isabel’s respect and admira- 
tion; but when, after the lapse of a few weeks, 
he made proposals for her hand, she rejected 
them unequivocally. His perseverance, added 
to her mother’s constant persuasions and her own 
pique, at length prevailed, and Isabel Ashley and 
Arthur Falkner were betrothed. What a whirl- 
pool of excitement she was then plunged into. 
Congratulations were showered upon her, and 
every waking hour was absorbed by the visits of 
her friends, or the busy preparations that were 
going on, in the purchasing and making up of 
her wardrobe, which her parents insisted should 
be of the most costly and beautiful fabrics that 
could be found. She had no opportunity for re- 
flection, and so she was hurried on, until a day 
or so before the wedding she accompanied Mr. 
Falkner to a florists to select some new plants 
for his conservatory. While he was engaged in 
giving particular directions to the gardener, Isa- 
bel sauntered down a green aisle, where roses 
and geraniums and fuschias, leaning around her 
and over her, wooed her still farther on, when, 
face to face, she met Ralph Bramley in the nar- 
row passage-way. 

Isabel received that upbraiding glarce with no 
stoical nerves, and in one moment her tell-tale 
eyes revealed all. So powerful were the emotions 
that overwhelmed her, she scarcely knew that 
Ralph had seized her hand, but the torrent of 
eloquent words that was poured into her ears 
recalled her to herself, and snatching away her 
hand, she said reproachfully : 

«It is too late now—too late,” and darted back 
to the spot where she had left Mr. Falkner, as 
though she would have sought his protection 
against herself. He was not there. Not many 
minutes elapsed, however, before he joined her, 
and then her wildly agitated manner did not 
escape his penetrating glances. 

Had Isabel looked up into his eyes she would 
have been startled at the dark fire that was 
smouldering there. He asked no questions, but 
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simply saying ‘‘ we had better go directly home, 
you have had too much exertion this morning,” 
and gave orders accordingly to the coachman, 
who left them at Mr. Ashley’s door. Gladly would 
Isabel have been alone, but there was no such 
release for her. Mr. Falkner led the way into 
the drawing-room, and carefully closing the door, 
asked her attention for afew moments. Isabel 
tremblingly sank down upon the nearest seat, 
while she felt, rather than saw, that he remained 
standing before her, with a resolute, defiant air. 

‘‘T do not know, Miss Ashley, to whom I am 
indebted for the effort, so honorably made, to de- 
prive me of a bride, neither do I wish you to 
inform me; for so long as I remain in ignorance, 
I shall be unable to visit upon him the punish- 
ment that he deserves; but I desire that you 
should know that I overheard the conversation, 
and—” here his tones took a tinge of sarcasm, 
‘‘and that I commend you for the course you 
pursued. You were perfectly right in saying 
that it was ‘too late.’ Too late it most certaihly 
is, and 1 would advise you in case you should 
have any further communication with your friend, 
to let him know that I am not a man to be trifled 
with.” 

Isabel looked up imploringly. A wild appeal 
for release was trembling upon her lips, but one 
look upon that stony face was enough. She 
knew that she might as well kneel to marble, and 
her lips were sealed. 

Arthur Falkner read that glance, and answered 
it. 

‘¢ We will have an understanding—it is as well 
now as hereafter—and that you may feel that we 
stand upon equal terms, I will convince you that 
you receive no more than you give. I persevered 
in my suit to you, Miss Ashley, not from any 
fancied sentiment of love, but because your ac- 
complishments, your beauty, your grace of man- 
ners, your position in society, were all such as 
would cause me to feel pride in presenting you 
to the world as'my wife. I need not enumerate 
your motives in accepting me; but with all the 
luxuries of life at my disposal, I consider that we 
shall be equally indebted to each other. Your 
countenance betrayed to me your love for another. 
With more sincerity, I tell you in words, that my 
heart is buried in the grave of the one who was 
my wife, and I have lived long enough since her 
death to know that it can have no resurrection, 
Iam called obstinate, Mis Ashley—firm, I most 
certainly am, and believe me, while life lasts I 
will never yield you to another.” 

Isabel heard every word—heard and answered 
not. It seemed to her, that paralyzed by his cold 
demeanor, she was turning into stone. Even 
when he left her alone, not a tear came to her 








aid; andfrom that hour she expressed no interest 
in any of the arrangements that were being 
made—no emotion at sight of the elegant pre- 
sents that were lavished upon her; until at last 
even her mother grew troubled and distressed, 
and questioned her as to the cause of her altered 
appearance; but Isabel’s nature was a proud 
one, and she locked her secret in her own breast, 
and never, so much as by word of reproach, or 
sigh of regret, did she betray the anguish that 
had settled upon her young heart. 

Oh, how carefully should mothers examine 
into their own motives when exerting over their 
children the great influence of which they are 
capable! How careful to see that no false pride 
actuates them in their approval or disapproval 
of a daughter’s choice, for more than gold, or all 
the adornments that gold can buy, is the faithful 
love of one true heart. 

CHAPTER III. 
Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it loved to live, or feared to die;— 
Lorn as the hung-up lute, that ne’er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken. 
Lalla Rookh. 

Summer flowers were blooming every where 
when Mr. Falkner and Isabel were married, for 
it was in the sunny month of June; but au- 
tumn’s frosts had cast a blight over woodland 
and meadow before they returned from their 
tour, to take possession of the mansion that Mrs. 
Ashley had so coveted for her daughter, and 
which Isabel was so calculated to grace. 

But all the magnificence with which she was 
surrounded, all the splendor of which her hus- 
band made her the mistress, failed to satisfy her 
yearning heart. His deference of manner, his 
studying of her tastes, his constant regardfulness 
of her wishes, might deceive others, but Isabel 
well knew that it was not love that actuated him, 
for his own lips had told her so. 

Her parents were elated at her success; but 
Mrs. Ashley noted the frequent gloom of her 
manner, when free from excitement; and then 
the still, small voice of conscience would sum- 
mon her to its tribunal, until one survey of those 
elegant apartments, flashing with mirrors and 
adorned with the costliest furniture, drove away 
all accusing thoughts. 

And so the weeks flew on, and mid-winter, 
with its tide of fashionable parties, was ushered 
in. Mr. Falkner, proud of the attention his wife 
received, urged her from one scene of gaiety to 
another. At length Mrs. Ray, the acknowledged 
leader of the ton, gave her grand ball of the 
season. Ata late hour appeared Isabel and her 
husband, and every eye centered upon them, as 
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they advanced through the suite of drawing- 
rooms to their hostess. Isabel, pure as the 
pearls she wore, seemed unconscious of all the 
admiration she excited. Her appearance was 
indeed striking in the extreme. Her clear, rich 
complexion was a shade more pale, her deep-blue 
eyes a trifle larger and more intense in their 
depth of expression, the whole contour of her 
face, in short, more severely classical than it had 
seemed a few short months before ; but, then, far 
more attractive was her matronly dignity than 
the girlish freshness which it had replaced. 

Nothing could be more becoming than her rich 
dress of maize-colored satin, with its bertha and 
deep flouncings of costly lace; and never were 
arms and neck revealed more faultlessly fair or 
more symmetrically moulded. Her magnificent 
black hair was dressed entirely without orna- 
ment, save at one side, where, looped in the 
braid, hung a most perfect spray of valley lilies. 

‘* How beautiful she is ?” 

‘*More beautiful than ever!” were the whis- 
pered exclamations. 

‘*Who is it? who is it?” asked a fair young 
stranger from a northern city of the gentleman 
upon whose arm she was leaning. 

‘¢That is Mrs. Falkner—the belle of the season. 
Is it possible you have not met her before?” was 
the answer. 

‘‘You forget that this is my first appearance 
in New York society. And that is her father, I 
suppose ?” 

‘* By no means—her husband.” 

‘*You don’t say so! why she is so young, and 
his hair is almost gray. Poor thing! I thought 
her eyes were not happy ones. Do you know 
why she married him ?” 

The gentleman smiled at her naive and earnest 
questioning. 

‘*T can tell you what is current in society,” he 
answered. ‘‘It is hinted there that the daugh- 
ter’s choice would have rested elsewhere, had it 
not been for an ambitious mother; but, for my 
own part, I think it gossip, for Falkner seems 
quite devoted to his young bride, and she is so 
perfectly satisfied with his devotion as to be ut- 
terly regardless of the attention paid her by 
others. I never saw a person more so. After 
all, Falkner is a fine-looking man, very elegant 
in his address, and I see no reason why he should 
not be as able to command the love and respect 
of his wife as any of the striplings of the present 
day, two-thirds of them brainless fops, and the 


’ other third as vain and self-conceited as a woman 


of what little talent they have.” 

“ For shame, Mr. Macon. ‘ Vain and self-con- 
ceited as a woman!’ That is really too bad. 
But as you are so severe on your own sex, I will 








not quarrel with you on behalf of mine, provided 
you will tell me whether you class yourself with 
the first two-thirds, or with the last.” 

Mr. Macon replied in such a way as to continue 
the bantering conversation. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Falkner reached the 
saloon that was given up to the dancers. Here, 
as usual, Isabel was soon surrounded by a circle 
of admirers ; for, as to admire Mrs. Falkner was 
the fashion, they were willing to subject them- 
selves to her cold, although never ungracious 
reception. This Evening Ralph Bramley was 
the first to solicit her hand in a waltz. His 
pertinacity displeased her, for she had always 
refused to dance with him since her marriage, 
and, resolving to punish him, she immediately 
afterward waltzed with another. 

Her husband noticed this breach of etiquette, 
and censured his wife severely for it in his own 
mind. Had he had the least suspicion that Bram- 
ley was the one whose avowal of love he had over- 
heard, he would have commended her instead. 

As the night wore on, Isabel, wearied by the 
gaiety that surrounded her, wandered off by her- 
self to a remote part of the extensive conserva- 
tory. The cool plashing of a fountain near fell 
gratefully upon her ears, and, finding a seat 
where some large tropical plants cast a heavy 
shadow, she gave herself up to one of those re- 
veries that were now not uncommon to her. 
Through green vistas of drooping vines and 
rare-blooming exotics she could catch such 
glimpses of the brilliantly-lighted apartments, 
as to make it seem like a scene in fairy-land. 
Hundreds of wax tapers mingled their soft light 
with the glare of the chandeliers, reflecting back 
a thousand fold from the flashing mirrors on the 
glistening satin draperies that fell from the arch- 
ing door-ways and lofty windows—on the statu- 
ary—on the fresh-blooming flowers that, arranged 
in stands of gilded wicker-work and in vases and 
baskets of moss, were every where seen—through- 
out the drawing-rooms—around the spacious sa- 
loon—up the broad stair-case: and gliding in 
and out amidst all this splendor, yet with no 
appearance of a crowd, so large was the man- 
sion, were hundreds of fairy forms, whose dainty 
dresses of gossamer or of soft rich satin, sweep- 
ing over the gorgeous flowering of the tufted 
carpets, gave an ethereal appearance in the dis- 
tance, impossible to imagine. 

Isabel saw all this, and yet her thoughts were 
not upon it. One little year before she had min- 
gled with the same throng the lightest of the 
light-hearted, and now, oh where, amidst them 
all, she questioned, could she find one whose 
chains so crushed the heart with their burden as 
did her own? She knew it not—in her hopeless- 
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ness she dreamed of no greater misery than was 
hers; but there were there that night those to 
whom Isabel’s burden would have been as the 
lightest and the purest flakes of snow. Those 
from whose hearts the innocence of youth had 
departed forever, and, although they wore fair 
smiles, and brows where time had scarcely laid a 
finger, yet all the music and mirth that sur- 
rounded them could not lay the phantom of me- 
mory that haunted them with its presence. 

Ah, Isabel! God only can keep thee from know- 
ing a deeper and a keener anguish! He only 
can defend thee from the temptations that even 
now are gathering in thy path! 

Those flakes of snow that fall so heavily—so 
freezingly upon thy young heart now, have not so 
accumulated that the sun cannot melt them away. 
One there is who is never deaf to the cry of hu- 
manity. Trust in Him—pray to Him, and from 
the midst of the clouds that cast their shadows so 
densely upon thee, He will smile down, and His 
strength will guard and fortify thee against all evil. 

Tears gathered in Isabel’s eyes as she sat apart 
and mused on. Now and then a group passed 
her by, but in the recess in which she was hidden 
she was not observed. She felt grateful to her 
husband for the kindness that he ever shewed 
her, and she battled with her heart, striving to 
stay the tide of emotion that Ralph Bramley’s 
voice never failed to agitate. 

Suddenly she sprang from her seat, and crushed 
back the tears in her eyes, for the one of whom 
she was thinking stood beside her. 

How tenderly low was the voice that so thrilled 
her! 

‘*Tsabel !” 

She vainly essayed to answer. 

‘Isabel, you have almost crazed me with your 
coldness! Speak! Give me one word of en- 
couragement! Tell me—are we not both equally 
miserable ?”” 

Again Isabel’s pale lips moved, but there came 
no audible answer. The reproof she would have 
given was legible in her face, as he continu@d— 

‘*T know that I have lost you forever, but have 
some mercy upon me, Isabel, or I do not know 
what extreme I shall be driven to. Do not repel 
me so chillingly! Let me at least look upon you, 
and listen to your voice, as I did once. Oh, 
Isabel! God only knows the storm that is raging 
within me—will you refuse to quiet it? It is so 
little that I ask of you—only throw aside those 
freezing tones. Look upon me as you once did, 
and I shall go froin you a better and a happier 
man. Do not turn away from me—stay, Isabel, 
I beg of you to stay.” 

It wasin vain. She had gone. 

His brows were knitted, his eyes flashed with 





a fierce light, and turning on his heel, he wrenched 
a half opened white moss-rose from its bending 
stalk, and wantonly tore its pure petals apart, 
crushing them with his foot as they fell on the 
tesselated ficor before him. 

Isabel went straight to her husband, and plead- 
ing great fatigue, requested him to ‘send her 
immediately home. He dispatched a servant for 
the carriage, and accompanied her himself, ques- 
tioning her with seeming anxiety, and on account 
of her pale cheeks and drooping air, deferred the 
reproof that he had intended giving when he 
should be alone with her. | 





CHAPTER IV. 


To see that eye so cold, so still, 
Which once, 0 God! could melt in bliss! 
No, no, I cannot bear the chill— 
Hate, burning hate were heaven to this! 
Moore. 

About a week passed away before an opportu- 
nity presented itself to Mr. Falkner, to express 
to his wife, his disapproval of her treatment of 
Mr. Bramley. They were driving out on the 
Harlaem road, when Ralph passed them on 
horseback, Isabel scarcely returing his salute. 

‘¢T have very seldom, Mrs. Falkner,” said her 
husband, ‘‘seen any thing in you to which the 
most fastidious could object, with the exception 
of your treatment to Mr. Bramley. I have once 
or twice been mortified at your violating the 
plainest rules of etiquette, where he was con- 
cerned, as in the matter of waltzing with another, 
at Mrs. Ray’s, after having refused him. You 
know that it is gratifying to me to have you re- 
ceive attention, and that the usages of polite 
society require you to accept of it; and although 
as I have observed before, your general manner 
is colder than I should desire it to be, it seems 
to me that it is frequently increased to rudeness 
to Mr. Bramley. Iam in hopes that when you 
know him better your unreasonable prejudices 
will vanish; for I can assure you that I find 
him a young man of remarkable talent, and I 
should not be surprised should he eventually rise 
to some of our highest offices. I trusted him 
yesterday with a case that requires great legal 
research and acumen; and, by the way, I had 
forgotten to mention to you that he dines with 
us to-morrow. I hope you will remember he is 
my friend, and treat him as such.” 


Isabel bowed her head in answer, and turned 


away to conceal the tearful eye and quivering 
lip. Her first impulse was to confide in her hus- 
band, who she knew would never have placed 
this trial in her path had he known all—but then 
to her memory came the words, ‘“‘I do not wish 
you to inform me, for so long as I remain in 
ignorance, I cannot visit upon him the punish- 
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ment he deserves;” and Ralph Bramley was still 
too dear to her for him to be subjected to any 
danger for her sake. No, she would hide in her 
own heart all its struggles, and none should 
dream of the bitter waters that were surging 
there. 

“ The next day Mr. Bramley kept his appoint- 
ment and dined with them, and from that date 
became a frequent visitor at their house. 

Isabel, systained by a higher principle than 
even her sense of duty, was forever on her guard; 
and not unrewarded was she for the effort she was 
making. Her husband’s pride in her seemed 
daily developing itself into fondness; and Isabel 
had learned to feel that the love of such a man 
as her husband was something to be proud of. 
She would at least make herself worthy of it, so 
far as she was capable; but she might never 
hope to return it, while the beatings of her 
heart were so quickened by the footstep of an- 
other. For the emotion which she so frequently 
experienced, and yet so well concealed, she some- 
times felt a reproachful pang; but then would 
come the thought that, so long as she triumphed 
over all, the suffering which she endured was 
sufficient penance. 

One evening Mr. Falkner, having an engage- 
ment out, was kept away until a late hour, and 
it so happened that, there being no other com- 
pany, Ralph and Isabel were left entirely alone. 

Since he had been admitted upon such familiar 
terms into the household he had not offended 
Isabel by any words of love, although his tones 
and looks were oftentimes sufficiently expressive, 
This evening the restraint was increased instead 
of lessened by Mr. Falkner’s absence; and at an 
early hour he arose to leave, requesting her first 
to sing one of their old songs with him. 

In complying Isabel miscalculated her own 
strength. 

The sad, but rich and deep tones of his voice, 
stirred many buried memories, and the tears that 
started to her eyes could not be concealed from 
one so ever watchful for any trace of feeling in 
herself. 

He saw his advantage, and he was not slow in 
improving it. 

**You shall listen to me to-night, Isabel,” he 
said, grasping her small delicate hands firmly in 
his own. ‘‘ Twice have you escaped me by flight, 
but it shall not be the third time. Ah, Isabel! 
I have watched you day after day, until I have 
thought your heart was ice; but these warm 
tears that are now dropping on my hand deny it. 
And for me, too, are they not?’’ he added, look- 
ing into her face, with eyes that would have 
seemed overflowing with tenderness, had it not 
been for the glow of an unholy light. 


She struggled to disengage herself. 

‘“‘Nay, do not be frightened, Isabel. I ask 
nothing of you, but to let me hear from your 
lips that my love is not wholly thrown away— 
if not from them, let me read it once again in 
your eyes,’’ he said, stooping to gaze into them, 
while her tremulous breath played amidst the 
masses of waving brown hair that shadowed his 
forehead. 

Her continued efforts to release herself seemed 
to madden him. His eyes flashed with impa- 
tience, his breath came quick and heavy, and 
fiercer still he clasped the hands that were so 
powerless within his own. 

‘“‘Oh, Ralph! oh, Mr. Bramley! I beg of you 
to let me go. This is ungenerous, cruel—more 
than this, it is dishonorable. Think of my hus- 
band! How kind he is to you, as well as to me!” 

‘¢ Think of hin! Do I not think of him until 
my brain is almost mad? Did he not rob me of 
the only treasure that life held for me? You 
bid me think of him, when there is not an hour 
in the day but I do think of him, and wish him 
dead !” 

“Ralph! Ralph! that I, his wife, should be 
made to listen to such words from your lips. I 
command you, let me go. Indeed, you hurt my 
hands cruelly. He was never thus unkind to me.” 

A smile, that was half a sneer, answered her. 
Although he released her hands somewhat, he 
still held them firmly. 

Isabel now grew perfectly self-possessed; she 
ceased to struggle, and, summoning, all ber ener- 
gies to her aid, endeavored to calm him by her 
dignity of demeanor. 

Once more he smiled mockingly, as he said— 

‘‘You think to cheat me again with the belief 
that your heart is frozen. It is in vain, for here, 
where I stand, I can mark all its warm beatings; 
and more than that, I know it is for me that its 
pulsations are quickened.” 

A strange revolution was taking place in Isa- 
bel’s breast; one of those sudden revulsions of 
feelipg which, like a tornado sweeping in its 
strength, spreads devastation where, but a mo- 
ment before, all was peace and beauty. The 
change was as great in Isabel, but it was. not so 
destructive an one. From that moment her feel- 
ings took a healthier tone. Ralph Bramley’s 
unprincipled conduct suddenly opened her eyes to 
the defects in his character. She ceased to love, 
when she ceased to respect; and she was able 
with truth to answer— 

‘‘You deceive yourself, Mr. Bramley. One 
who has so forfeited all claims to my regard, as 
you have done this evening, cannot expeet to 
retain any place in a heart that heretofore may 








have been so unworthily occupied.” 
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These words, spoken in sincerity as they were, 
were sufficient to restore him to himself. He 
slowly released her hands, and they fell crushed 
together and quivering inher lap. A deep gloom 
settled in his eyes, Once freed from the thrall 
of passion he was not so lost that he could not 
see at a glance the enormity of his offense. 

‘‘T deserve to lose your regard,” he said, ‘‘ but 
oh, Isabel, I was crazed, Those poor fingers! 
how I must have hurt you. Forgive me this 
once. My wrenched heart, with every fibre bare 
and bleeding as it is, drove me mad, or I could 
not have distressed you so.” 

Again those tones were low and tender, but 
the wife’s feelings had been so outraged that they 
fell without effect upon her ears. 

‘¢T shall think more leniently of you, perhaps, 
when you have left me, Mr. Bramley, but cer- 
tainly not while you offend me with your pre- 
sence.” 

Once again, he attempted a defense, but Isabel 
refused to listen, and he was obliged to leave, 
feeling that he merited all the scorn that he saw 
depicted upon her beautiful countenance. 


CHAPTER V. 
The heart is like water. It flows where it will. 
Lamartine. 

When I have read of the actions of the passions in 
dramas and novels, which are extolled as displaying the 
secrets of the heart, I have either considered sudden revul- 
sions and contrasts of feeling, depicted in the same indi- 
vidual, impossible fictions, or, at any rate, true only of 
characters, with which I, the reader, had nothing in com- 
mon. But I have learned my mistake. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 


There was one room in the house in which 
Isabel was seldom seen. It was the library; and 
equally free from the intrusion of her husband 
was her own apartment, that opened into the 
conservatory. It. was here, the next morning, 
that she sat, reviewing in her mind what course 
it was best for her to pursue in reference to Mr. 
Bramley. How she felt the need of her husband’s 
advice and assistance—how earnestly she longed 
to confide her secret to him; and could she have 
been sure that she had not deceived herself in 
imagining that she was gradually winning his 
love, she would have done so; but there was the 
remembrance of what he had said of his first 
wife, and the4impossibility of his loving again, 
and pride held her back from being the first to 
make advances. 

Most beautiful looked Isabel in the subdued 
light of that elegant room. Her morning-dress 
of maroon cashmere, robed a form as faultless as 
ever Praxiteles chose for a model. Through 
windows of stained glass, through curtains of 
snowy lace, and brocade of as vivid a pink as the 





cleft heart of a budding rose, came the mellow 
light that rested on her fair brow. The hang- 
ings of one window had been carelessly swept 
aside, and here tiny waves of light rippled in, 
lending the white ground of the Turkey carpet its 
ruby glow, and lighting up with life-like hues its 
masses of tangled flowers which were so skillfully 
interwoven. Divans of rosewood, with silk cush- 
ions of pink and gold—chairs of unique and 
fanciful patterns—stands, glittering with bijou- 
terie, were arranged with the most skillful taste. 
The chiseled mantlepiece, of statuary marble, 
was ornamented with a time-piece and vases of 
Sevres china, enameled in pink and gold, and 
here and there, amid the choice paintings that 
adorned the wall, were exquisite little statuettes, 
supported by brackets,of ivory and alabaster. 
The greatest perfection of detail was shown in 
all the appointments of the room, and yet of how 
little value was it to its young mistress, who sat 
there, shading her sad eyes, unmindful of it all? 

‘*T will at least tell him that I cannot receive 
Mr. Bramley as a guest,’ she said, rising from 
her seat and going direct to the library. The 
door was ajar, and she went in, but he was not 
there. 

In strong contrast to her boudoir was the sim- 
plicity of the library. The mantle-piece of carved 
oak, matched the book-cases, the arm-chairs, 
and the tables, and even the same dull hue pre- 
dominated in the Brussels carpet on the floor, 
relieved only by a checker of crimson. 

A chair larger and more inviting than the rest 
was drawn up to the table, and Isabel languidly 
seated herself in it to await her husband’s return. 
He could not have gone to remain long away, 
for his papers, that were usually put under lock 
and key, were now scattered around; nor could 
it have been long since he left them, for the ink 
was not yet dry upon the pen in the standish. 
Listlessly she turned some leaves that lay in an 
open portfolio before her. Her own name ar- 
rested her attention. Scarcely thinking of what 
she was about, she read on. Could it be possible 
that she it was of whom he was writing? She 
almost disbelieved the evidence of her eyes—so 
deep, so passionate was the love traced in that 
diary-—and not » thing of recent growth was it 
either. From constant allusions to the past, she 
found that from their first acquaintance, had his 
heart been given up to her, while her love seemed 
to him a treasure beyond his wildest hopes. 

Isabel was melted as she noted the despairing 
tenderness that filled many of the eloquent pas- 
sages. Her tears plashing on the papers, in 
which she was so much absorbed, aroused her 
to the impropriety of thus acquiring a knowledge 
of her husband’s secret, and springing to her 
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feet, she fled like a guilty creature from the 


room. 

But not from her thoughts could she as easily 
escape. Her Cheeks were lit with an unwonted 
glow, her eyes were suffused with a tenderer and 
a happier light, and as she stood before the mir- 
ror in her dressing-room, she smiled to see how 
great a change the consciousness of her husband’s 
love had wrought. 

Ah! there is nothing in the world that will so 
react upon the heart as love—nothing that will 
so fill the inner being with new life, as the thought 
that we are necessary to the happiness of an- 
other. 

Isabel heard footsteps near her chamber-door, 
and timid and trembling as the bride of an hour, 
she watched if it might be her husband who had 
followed her. 

No, it was a servant who brought a summons 
for her to the parlor. In her new found happi- 
ness she would have denied herself to all, but 
glancing at the card, she found another pleasure 
in store for her. 

Her old friend, Herbert Norris—a son. by the 
first wife, of the gentleman her Aunt Esther had 
married, and who had been traveling with them 
in Europe—was awaiting her in the parlor. 

With much of her old impulsive manner, she 
hurried down the stair-case, impatient to see one 
who brought tidings from her beloved aunt. In 
her eagerness she did not even observe her hus- 
band, who was just returning to the library; but 
he paused to look after her, so strange was it to 
see in her so much of animation. He overheard 
the first words of greeting. 

**Oh, Herbert, how glad Iam to see you—it 
has seemed so long since—”’ the door closed, and 
Arthur Falkner was no listener, so the last part 
of the sentence, ‘‘since I have heard from Aunt 
Esther,” was lost upon him. 

He entered the library, and locked himself in. 
Folding his hands behind him, he paced the room 
to and fro. 

‘* At length the knowledge of who it is that 
Isabel loves is to be forced upon me—who it is 
that can call back her old ways, all ice as she 
has proven to others. Ah, my wife! why did 
God deny me the love that would have brought 
me such perfect happiness ?” 

‘<I deserve it—I deserve it all,” he continued, 
‘all the agony that I have suffered—all that I 
am suffering now—the future has no trial in 
store for me that I have not merited; for in my 
wretched selfishness did I not shut her out from 
the heaven of love that was dawning upon her. 
Isabel, may God forgive me! you never can, nor 
can I forgive myself.” 


He sat down in his arm-chair, and burying his 





face in his hands, thought how he could best re- 
compense her for the trials she had undergone. 
To separate from her—to leave her unmolested 
mistress of his wealth, would never do. Slander 
might assign a cause that would bring disgrace 
upon her. 

Scheme after scheme he revolved ; but to adopt 
the only one that seemed to him capable of re- 
storing her to happiness, required so much of 
self-denial that he would have gladly abandoned 
it; but again and again it recurred to him, until 
at length he triumphed over the selfishness of 
his heart so much as to resolve to offer to pro- 
cure for her a divorce; for he knew that by his 
influence, and a liberal use of his means, this 
could be accomplished. For this purpose he left 
the library to see if she were yet disengaged. 

Meantime, Isabel, after wearying Herbert with 
questions about her aunt, volunteered to repay 
him for his information, by gathering a bouquet 
for him from the conservatory. He accompanied 
her there for the purpose, and laughing and chat- 
ting they loitered through, culling their spoils 
here and there, and finally sitting down in Isa- 
bel’s boudoir to arrange them. With the free- 
dom of their childish acquaintance, he stooped 
to fasten some sprays of daphnia in her hair, 
when Mr. Falkner entered the room and quietly 
looked on. 

It was such an unusual thing ‘that Isabel was 
quite startled out of her self-possession. 

‘*Mr. Falkner, Mr. Norris—my cousin Her- 
bert—Aunt Esther’s step-son,” said Isabel, ex- 
planatively. 

Mr. Falkner was coldly polite; and the re- 
straint of his presence caused it to be a relief 
when Herbert Norris left. 

Isabel’s eyes fell, and her cheeks burned under 
her husband’s steady gaze, for her heart was full 
of the secret she had discovered. 

+ To him these were but so many confirmations 
of the truth of his suspicions. 

A cluster of daphnia fell from Isabel’s hair. 
Scarcely knowing what she was doing, she 
stooped, picked it up, and» carefully placed it in 
a vase of water. 

Again the glow of a smouldered fire shot from 
Mr. Falkner’s eyes. The stormy passions of his 
nature, over which his manhood had gained such 
an ascendency, were triumphing now. They 
were reflected in that strange glance, in, the pal- 
lor of his face, in the livid lips that worked con- 
vulsively, although no sound escaped them. 

Isabel, unconscious of the change, still sat 
caressing the flower, which she had placed upon 
a stand beside her, and although she knew it 
not, her happiness visible in her very air, despite 
her furtive look and blushing cheeks. 
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At length the storm. broke in all its fury. 

‘‘Isabel Falkner! I came here to release you 
from the bonds which my own folly forged for 
you, but I was not prepared to see such shame- 
less bravery. It seems that there is one who 
has the power to melt the ice in your bosom, and 
call up, even in my presence, smiles that to all 
others are denied. . Would to God you had con- 
cealed it from my eyes better, and not have thus 
aroused the demon within me!” 

Isabel, fixing her innocent, pleading eyes upon 
him, said, 

‘* What. have I done to deserve these cruel 
words? You are wronging me, indeed—” 

Her husband interrupted her. 

‘‘Do you take me for an idiot that you deny 
to me the evidence of my senses ?”” he questioned, 
and then, as she would have answered, he check- 
ed her, forbidding her to speak. ‘Listen to 
me,” he added, at the same time snatching the 
daphnia from the vase, and tearing its pure waxen 
petals apart—‘‘ while you remain in this house, 
madam, you will preserve no love tokens, to gall 
me with the sight; nor shall you, with my con- 
sent, have another interview with your lover 
here. In pursuance of the plans which I came 
to communicate to you, I will immediately make 
arrangements with your parents for your re- 
moval there; and then, in a few months at the 
furthest—when you have obtained the divorce, 
for the application for which I give my consent— 
you will be at liberty to receive his visits without 
dishonor to yourself or to me.”’ 

He turned to leave the room. 

‘‘My husband! for mercy’s sake, listen to me! 
if you only would, how much misery might be 
spared to both—I cannot be sent from you—l’’— 

He shook his head—a mocking smile was on 
his lips, as he paused in the door-way to say— 

‘¢ And so it grieves you to leave all these pretty 
gewgaws? Well, it shall be as you say—no doubt 
you will find, though, that love will repay you 
for all such deprivations,” 

Had it not been for the unworthy suspicions 
these words betrayed, Isabel would never have 
suffered him to depart, until she had convinced 
him of his mistake. This it was that sealed her 
lips—that froze the warm current of her veins, 
and made her sink back upon her seat, nerveless 
and rigid as a piece of marble. 

Amidst the whirl that rocked her brain came 
the one thought, ‘‘He loves me, and his own 
heart will teach him how unjustly he has judged 
me, and he will return to me again.” 

In vain she waited—the weary day passed on, 
and even at the meal-hours he did not join her, 
At length, in the solitude of her chamber, she 
abandoned herself to her grief. Blessed, sooth- 





ing tears came to her aid, relieving the heart 
that seemed all but bursting with its anguish. 
She could not sleep, but, in the exhaustion that 
followed her fit of weeping, she lay motionless. 
The clear mooalight that flooded the room fell 
brightest upon the couch where she had thrown 
herself, all her long-waving hair unloosened, the 
forgotten clusters of daphnia still tangled in its 
thick masses, yielding their odorous breath, all 
bruised and blighted as they were. 

The moonlight faded from her form, and left 
it robed in shadows. By and by it died entirely 
out of the room, and the darkness of night settled 
over all. It was a weary time to lie and think, 
but the gray light of morning still found Isabel 
with unclosed eyes—those strangely beautiful 
eyes, more beautiful in their languor than ever. 

At length the chamber was flooded with sun- 
light. It roused Isabel from the apathy that 
had settled upon her and inspired her with new 
courage. 

After an unusually careful toilet she went down 
to the library, hoping to meet her husband there, 
before going to the breakfast-room, confident in 
her power of convincing him, in his calmer mo- 
ments, of the wrong he had done her. The door 
was locked. She tapped gently, but received no 
answer. The day wore away, and, disappointed 
and sick at heart, the evening shadows again fell 
around her. The next day, and the next, he still 
remained closeted in his library, denying himself 
to all, save the agent who had charge of his 
estates, and office-boys that occasionally came 
and went with packages of papers. 

What could it mean? 

At night until a late hour she could hear him 
pace the floor of his bed-room; but there she 
could not disturb him. 

Thus things had gone on for nearly a week, 
and Isabel was almost worn out with suspense, 
when one morning, at an early hour, the door of 
the chamber was suddenly flung open, and her 
mother, pale and greatly agitated, came in, and 
threw her arms around her. Isabel, weak and 
nervous as she was, returned the embrace with- 
out questioning, and wept outright. 

‘It is terrible, my child! terrible! and so 
sudden. Do calm yourself, and tell me all about 
i 9? 

Still Isabel sobbed on, and made no answer. 

‘‘T had never thought. of the possibility of such 
a thing. Your husband, of all others. Do try 
to tell me how it came about—how came he to 
risk so much ?”’ 

Isabel dashed the tears from her eyes an 
looked. up at her mother. 

‘‘You must know more than I do,” she said, 
striving to calm herself. ‘‘It was an unfortu- 
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nate misunderstanding—but I thought no one 
knew of it but ourselves.” 

‘¢ Misunderstanding! no one knew of it! Hea- 
vens! is the child crazy, that she does not know 
the whole town is ringing with it?” 

Isabel gave one cry of anguish, and fell prone 
at her mother’s feet. 

That terrible cry brought Mr. Falkner, in his 
dressing-gown, to his wife’s room. He lifted her 
and carried her to the window, dashing up the 
casement to let in the cool morning air. 

‘‘TIsabel! Isabel!” called the mother frantic- 
ally. 

It was of no use. Her head dropped over her 


husband’s arm, her dark hair floating down, and | 


neither the mother’s agonized calls, nor the hus- 
band’s renewed exertions, could bring the flush 
of life to her death-like face. 

Mr. Falkner spoke not a word, although his 
presence of mind did not for a moment forsake 
him. He laid her on the couch and brought aro- 
matic vinegars, with which he chafed her fore- 
head and her edld hands, until the quiver of her 
eyelids and the heaving of her breast denoted a 
return of consciousness. 

A moment more, and she sat bolt upright, 
with her waxen hands pressed over her fore- 
head. 

‘“‘What has happened? Tell me quickly, or I 
shall lose my reason—I know it is something 
dreadful.” 

‘¢ J will tell you, Isabel—you shall hear it from 
my own lips. Iam beggared, but I will not drag 
you down to ruin with me.” 

Still she did not understand. 

‘* No, no, that is not it—that would be nothing. 
Tell me, mother, what is it? Oh, I remember 
now;” and, sinking back among the cushions, 
she said, in piteous tones, “‘Oh, Arthur! why 
would you not listen to me, before it was too 
late ?—to think that every one should know of 
this cruel misunderstanding !” 

Mrs. Ashley stopped her rocking and her weep- 
ing, in both of which she had been indulging, in 
order to soothe her excited state, and looked up 
in amazement. 

‘‘She has lost her reason—I know she has. 
To call your failure nothing, when every one 
says that you are determined to pay every thing, 
and so will not have a cent left. I know, if 7 
were a man, and had a wife dependent on me, I 
would not give up every thing to my creditors. 
They would think all the more of me if I was 
wise enough to keep it myself.” 

“Is it true, Arthur?’ Is this what mother 
means ?—have you lost all?” asked Isabel with 


eagerness. . 
** Almost every thing—but you will not blame 





me for the course i have pursued when you know 
all. ”? 

‘¢Blame you!” eried Isabel, springing into his 
arms. ‘‘I thank God for it, for now I can tell 
you without fear of misconstruction, how very 
dear you are to me, for yourself alone,” and she 
hid her head upon his — frightened at her 
own temerity. 

It was a strong clasp that held her there, and 
powerful were the throbs of the agitated heart 
that answered the gentle beatings of her own. 

Arthur Falkner knew that he was beloved by 


| his wife—he felt it in the clinging of her arm 


around his neck, he read it in the depth of her 
blue eyes, when he swept aside her hair to kiss 
her forehead—he had not one doubt of it, and yet 
how much there was to him still unexplained. 

Mrs. Ashley felt herself an intruder, and fold- 
ing her shawl-around her in a gracefully becom- 
ing manner, she quietly took her departure. 
**Queerer” than ever seemed to her the ‘“no- 
tions ” that Aunt Esther had instilled into Isabel. 
To be thankful for the loss of a fortune, was more 
than she could comprehend; and she was quite 
vexed with herself for her waste of sympathy. 
She could not understand Isabel’s allusions to a 
misunderstanding, nor did she care to, so centered 
was every thought upon the unanticipated failure 
of her son-in-law. 

CHAPTER VI. 


Far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife, 
They kept the even tenor of their way.—Gray. 


Not many weeks elapsed before the red flag 
of the auctioneer fluttered from a window of Mr. 
Falkner’s mansion. A long line of carriages was 
drawn up in front and in the neighborhood of the 
house, and a continual stream of people was 
pouring in and out of the entrance. Never on 
festal night had it been so crowded. All over, 
from the attic to the cellar, curious eyes were 
peering. Rude hands examined the texture of 
the gorgeous curtains, and rattled the plate, glass 
and silver, as though it were the first time such 
articles had‘ fallen under their notice. Merry 
laughter and gossiping remarks floated here and 
there above the poaeer buzz that pervaded every 
apartment. 

At length the auctioneer’s hammer silenced 
those who had come for the purpose of buying, 
but with the majority, the stream of gossip 
flowed on. 

A showily dressed little body, with a profusion 
of light curls clustering around her insipid, 
thoughtless face, was delighted with a Parian 
ornament that had been knocked down to her at 
double the value. 

‘If a person does not care to pay a good price 
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for any thing, they had better not bid against 
me,” she said to her companion, “‘for when I 
once start any thing, I will have it at any rate, 
and it only makes me the more determined if two 
or three are bidding against me. I would have 
paid a hundred times the value of that vase before 
I would have given it up.” 

‘© A fool and his money are soon parted,” said 
an old woman dressed in rusty black, who stood 
close by the lddy’s elbow, but as her eyes were 
steadily fixed upon the auctioneer, the owner of 
the vase did not seem to receive the remark as 
personal. 

‘‘No. 96. An elegant Dresden china night- 
lamp. That will soon be up. Shall I bid upon 
it, Eloise?” said a mustached and perfumed 
exquisite, to the childish figure that was leaning 
upon his arm. 

‘¢ It is not worth while, for you know we shall 
have gas, Alphonse, and we can turn it very 
low,” she answered, with the most perfect non- 
chalence. 

The old lady looked straight at them through 
her glasses, gave a most expressive “‘ Humph !” 
and was soon absorbed again in her catalogue. 

‘‘That Dresden china lamp Iam determined to 
have,”’ whispered the buyer of the vase, ‘‘so there 
is no use in Dr. Wilmington’s coveting it for his 
bride that is to be. Isabel Falkner thought 
worlds of it, I know, for it was one of the gifts 
that her Aunt Esther sent her from Europe. 
Wont she be piqued at my having it? —she 
always did treat me as though I was a nobody. 
It is my turn now. Poor thing! I ought not to 
exult over her either, foor goodness knows she 
has fallen low enough.” 

‘“‘No. 96,” cried the auctioneer. 
Dresden china night-lamp.” 

‘¢ Which is marked retained,” said the book- 
keeper. 

‘‘ Which is amongst the articles retained,” re- 
peated the auctioneer. ‘“‘No. 97. An original, 
by Guido.” 

‘*Oh what a spite, to think that after all, I 
should not have that lamp,” said the lady of the 
flaxen curls. ‘“*I wanted to have carried it to 
her, for the sake of seeing how she is living. I 
expect she has cried her eyes out before this, 
and if her husband don’t get reproaches enough 
from her and her mother, Iam mistaken. I pity 
him, poor soul!” 

This was but one of the very many charitable 
suppositions that were that day made of the Falk- 
ners. How keenly disappointed would have been 
the envious hearts from which they proceeded, 
could they have known the true state of things. 

Mr. Falkner had saved more from the wreck of 
his fortune than he had anticipated—enough to 


** An elegant 





yield him a moderate income ; and happier than 
they had ever been before, they took possession of 
the house wuich Isabel had busied herself in fur- 
nishing, during the many days in which her hus- 
band was so closely confined in examining his 
accounts. 

It was not Isabel’s taste alone that had been 
in requisition, for it was her means that had pro- 
vided every thing. 

The first steamer that arrived from Europe 
after her husband’s misfortunes were made pub- 
lic, brought a letter from Aunt Esther, which 
contained the following passages: 

‘‘We hear, dear Isabel, that your husband will 
be deeply involved by the failure of his consignee 
in Liverpool; so you must now accept from my 
hands the dowry that was long ago promised you, 
and which, considering the many years that I 
passed under your father’s roof without incur- 
ring the expenses of an establishment of my own, 
is no more than you are justly entitled to. By 
inquiring at my lawyers, you will find that the 
sum of ten thousand dollars was settled upon 
you previous to my marriage, and, therefore, 
there is accumulated for you the interest of seve- 
ral years. I had intended giving it to you when 
you should marry, thinking that you might be 
united to one to whom it would be an assistance; 
but we heard such accounts of the splendor of 
your husband’s establishment, that I knew it 
would be but ‘‘as a drop in a bucket;” and I 
rejoice now that I reserved it for the days of re- 
verses, to which the wealthiest are liable in our 
country. 

“You used to mention a Mr. Bramley in your 
letters tome. Is his first name Ralph? There 
has lately died in Leicestershire an eccentric old 
gentleman, a Sir Ralph Bramley of Bramley Hall, 
who has left his entire property to a nephew and 
namesake in America, to the exclusion of his 
young wife, to whom he was married about a 
year since. I hope the heir will provide liberally 
for the widow.” 

So Aunt Esther’s generosity furnished Isabel 
with means; and never was there a prouder wife 
than was she, when for the first time she showed 
her husband through the house. Her eyes were 
full of happy tears, and although Mr. Falkner 
made brave efforts to hide his own, there was 
more than one that escaped his control. 

‘‘Here is the library, dearest. It would not 
hold all your book-cases, of course; but we mea- 
sured the recesses, and Herbert retained those 
that fitted them best, filling them first with your 
most valuable books. The carpets and chairs, 
too—do they not look natural ?” 

Mr. Falkner sat down in his favorite chair, and 
drew his wife into his lap. He could not speak, 
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but he pressed his tremulous lips again and again 
upon her cheeks and brow. 

There, folded caressingly in his arms, Isabel 
made her explanations. She told frankly of all 
the phases of her fancy for Ralph Bramley; of 
whom her husband had never before the slightest 
suspicion. How gently he chided her for not 
confiding her treubles sooner to him, at the same 
time reproaching himself for his want of discern- 
ment. He made her repeat to him the history 
of her awakened love for himself—the misery 
she endured at the thought of the separation that 
she supposed he was laboring to effect, when his 
business affairs were alone engrossing his atten- 
tion—the anguish of the moment when, ignorant 
of the true cause of her mother’s emotions, she 
misinterpreted her meaning; and, in return, 
he confessed to her that disappointed love alone 
had prompted him to deny the passion that he felt 
for her. 

Never was human happiness more full and 
complete than theirs. Truly has it been said 
that ‘‘Love is happiness for this world, and for 
eternity—a flame which burns in heaven, and 
of which the soft reflection extends to ourselves.”’ 

Mrs. Ashley saw nothing in the new state of 
things to repay her for the mortification she en- 
dured at her daughter’s change of circumstances. 

‘(Isabel has no ambition, Mr. Ashley,” she 
said complainingly to her husband. ‘‘She actu- 
ally seems as happy again as she did when mis- 
tress of her first splendid home, with its retinue 
of servants. Iam sure J shall never get over 
the loss of it. And now, only to think, she keeps 
no carriage. Why, in the whole city, there was 
scarce one that could equal her turn-out; but 
she does not care a sous. Itis tootrying. You 
may thank your sister Esther for it, Mr. Ashley; 
it was all her doings, making Isabel such a spirit- 
less, unambitious creature as she is.” 

‘¢‘T am sure I do thank her for it,” replied Mr. 
Ashley, with more warmth than he generally 
manifested. ‘‘I have felt that we have great 
reason to thank her, for Isabel has borne herself 
like a true woman through her husband’s re- 
verses. 1 tell you, lam proud of my daughter. 
I have never heard one word of repining from 
her lips; and her husband says that her presence 
would fill a hovel with sunshine and make it a 
palace to him, There was a time when I feared 
that you had done wrong in encouraging her to 
marry a man so much her senior, and thought it 
possible that she had fancied Bramley. By the 
way, did you hear that he had inherited an im- 
mense fortune from an English relative ?” 

‘‘Bramley? Ralph Bramley ?—lIsabel’s old 
lover ?” ‘ 
‘* Yes, some say his income will be fifty thousand 


a year, Bramley himself, does not estimate it as 
high as that. He told me yesterday, that while 
it would not fall short of forty thousand, neither 
would it much exceed it.” 
Mrs. Ashley looked the picture of despair, but 
she wisely said nothing. Her husband was too 
much like Aunt Esther and Isabel, to sympathize 
with her, in this new affliction. To think that the 
poor lover whom she had sneered at, should in one 
short year have reached the pinnacle of wealth, 
while the rich suitor, whose hand she had all but 
commanded her daughter to accept, had in the 
same brief period, met with such a dizzy fall, was 
a bit of republican experience that she was far 
from relishing. 

Her vanity and her ambition, had subjected her 
daughter to perils, which might have proven her 
downfall, had it not been for the principles which 
Aunt Esther had so faithfully instilled—a dowry, 
of which Isabel well knew the value, for she saw 
how near a wreck, her life might have been, had 
not the influence of her early education been 
strong to hold her in the paths of rights. 

Ralph Bramley crossed the ocean to meet with 
a bitter disappointment. A new will had been 
found, which gave the young widow undisputed 
possession of the entire property, so long as she 
remained a widow. In the event of her marrying 
again, Ralph was to succeed to the property. 

This was a heavy blow to him, but so completely 
did he disguise his feelings, as to convince his new 
found relative, that he was the most disinterested 
person in the world. Accepting her proffered 
hospitalities, he improved his time so well, that 
at the end of a month, he had succeeded in fully 
convincing her, that the wishes of the ‘‘ dear 
deceased” would be best carried out by their 
union. Accordingly, Bramley took a tour on the 
continent, until the period of mourning expired; 
when he returned to take possession of his estate, 
and its fair incumbrance. 

His married life was far from being a happy 
one. 

United to one beneath him in the scale of in- 
tellect—one toward whom he was only attracted 
by sordid motives, his punishment daily became 
more severe. The society which should have 
constituted the chief charm of his home grew 
more and more irksome.’ He plunged from one 
species of dissipation into another, in his vain 
search for happiness, disappointing the high 
hopes of his friends, doing violence to his own 
better nature, and squandering the income for 
which he had taken upon himself the bonds that 
had so soon become galling to him. 

Thus, from his want of moral principle, was 
Ralph Bramley alone the sufferer in the blight 
that fell ypon his early love. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SECRETS COME OUT. 


‘(CONFIDENTIAL communications broken off,” 
murmured the earl to himself, as he entered the 
room with Henry Wilmslow. ‘‘Our young sec- 
retary is diplomatizing without his patron’s leave. 
Well, Mr. Carlyon,” he said, ‘“‘how did the Fo- 
rester supper go off? I was honored with orders 
to attend, but could not. I hope the esteemed 
lady was hospitable.” 

‘‘ More hospitable than Mrs. Wilmslow,” said 
Carlyon, who thought that Jane would, perhaps, 
be glad to make her escape—‘‘for although I 
have pleaded my extreme need, I have heard no 
orders given for my comfort.” 

‘‘T am sure I beg your pardon, Bernard,” said 
Mrs. Wilmslow, catching at once her young 
friend’s eye and meaning, and rising to leave the 
room. 

‘‘There’s a bell, Mrs. Wilmslow, I suppose,” 
said Henry, with a dictatorial manner, intended 
to prevent her going. 

‘But I have rung it four times without any 
result,” said Bernard very coolly, and opening 
the door for Jane, who went out rather hastily, 
under cover of this little bit of protection. 

‘‘A vision of Mr. Carlyon’s future triumphs,” 
said Lord Rookbury. ‘‘He has opened his budget 
80 engrossingly that dinner is quite forgotten in 
the house. And how do you get on with the 
religious and gracious Selwyn? Does he often 
set you to prepare a précis of a chapter of Ezekiel 
or Habakkuk, by way of practice? And is it 
true that he calls in all the clerks to prayers, 
before sending out a dispatch?” 

‘“‘T should disgrace your recommendation, my 
lord, if I let out official secrets,” said Carlyon, 
‘but I do not know that it will be materially in- 
jurious to the public interests if I admit that we 
get on very well.” 

‘‘He gives me a very good account of your 
capacities,” said the earl, ‘‘and I think that if 
you would let him convert you, he would most 
likely introduce you to a capital match, by way 





of proving that Providence takes care of the be- 
liever. I would not, were I in your place,” added 
his lordship, significantly, ‘let any trifle stand 
in the way of my spiritual and temporal pros- 
perity.” 

‘‘Such a prize is one of the things which your 
lordship likes to see won by those in whom you 
are good enough to be interested,” returned Ber- 
nard, reverting to Lord Rookbury’s hint given 
him at Rookton Woods. 

‘*By Jove, I should say so! an heiress with a 
certainty,” said his lordship, emphasizing the last 
word, ‘‘is exactly the person a young man should 
look out for. What do you say, father Wilmslow?” 

‘“‘That’s the time of day, my lord,” said Henry, 
on whom the last two or three speecheg had, of 
course, been lost. ‘And these lawyers have such 
opportunities, looking into people’s title-deeds 
and settlements, and knowing how the land lays.” 

‘‘A good shot, Carlyon,” said the earl, looking 
hard at him. 

‘‘I suppose it is,” said Bernard, carelessly, 
‘‘but I have been in London so long that I have 
forgotten all about shooting.” 

‘And have you forgotten all about the young 
ladies of Aspen?” said the earl, “as I have not 
heard you make any inquiries concerning them.” 

‘‘Now,” said Lord Rookbury to himself, ‘he 
must reply that he has heard all that from their 
mamma.” 

‘‘Mr. Wilmslow mentioned to me, as soon as I 
arrived, that they were away from home,” said 
Carlyon, who saw that an éclaircissement must 
come, but also saw no use in precipitating it. 

‘But did not tell you that they are staying at 
Rookton Woods, as of course Mrs. Wilmslow did.” 

‘‘Really,” said Bernard, ‘‘one almost needs 
some second assurance of that fact.” 

‘‘What for?” said Henry bluntly. ‘Is there 
any thing extraordinary in the Miss Wilmslows 
going to visit his lordship, their neighbor, in the 
country, and if I may say so, my lord, their 
father’s friend. I don’t understand your obser- 
vation, Mr. Carlyon, which seems quite uncalled 
for.” 
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‘“*Dear me,” said Bernard, with much defer- 
ence, ‘‘do not let me be misunderstood; I only 
meant that with three such very agreeable visitors 
at Rookton, one felt surprised to meet Lord Rook- 
bury any where else.” 

‘‘There it is, Wilmslow,” said his lordship, 
laughing, ‘‘these young fellows cannot imagine 
it possible for dlder men to deny themselves the 
pleasure of the society of women, even when 
grave matters are in question.” 

‘¢‘T could not be aware of these, my lord, you 
know,” said Carlyon. 

‘‘Why, you come and announce them,” said 
Lord Rookbury, sharply; ‘‘you tell us of an 
emergency, and that Mr. Molesworth, the great 
lawyer, is coming down, and that you are torn 
from the business of your country to help him, 
and then you say that you are not aware of grave 
matters being in question. Are you not a little 
inconsistent, my young diplomat?” 

A little less self-possession, and the fiction 
Carlyon had devised for poor Jane’s benefit had 
at once been scattered. But Bernard met Lord 
Rookbury’s suspicious eye very steadily, and re- 
plied, 

‘‘But may I ask how my news, brought an 
hour ago, aided to bring your lordship from 
Rookton Woods, which you must have left before 
1 even entered the county?” 

«He stands cross-examining very well,” said 
the earl, with asmile. ‘‘I shall leave him to you, 
Wilmslow.” For in truth, though the keen old 
man believed that Carlyon had come down on 
Mrs. Wilmslow’s request, he did not wish to 
mortify Bernard, whom he liked, by pressing the 
point, and much preferred that Henry should give 
the offense. 

‘‘ Meantime, as a witness is entitled to refresh- 
ment,” said Carlyon, ‘‘I will see whether mine is 
in progress.” And he left the room, a manceuvre 
which occurred to the earl as something like that 
of castling, in chess, when, an attack being pre- 
pared, the citadel itself suddenly shifts its place. 

‘‘Your wife has managed to send to Moles- 
worth,” said Lord Rookbury, as soon as the door 
closed, ‘‘and he has chosen to get this youngster 
to come down to reconnoitre. That is the state 
of matters, Wilmslow.” 

‘¢Curse his impudence,” said the Ambassador, 
angrily. ‘*Don’t.you think I ought to kick him 
out of my house?” 

What a mischievous old man that lord was. Of 
course he had not the slightest idea of recom- 
mending any such course, but he knew that 

Wilmslow was a coward, and instantly deter- 
mined to torment him. 

«Your high gentlemanly spirit,” he said, ‘‘has 
pointed out the proper course, as I knew it 
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would.” And as Henry’s face grew graver under 
this unexpected answer, Lord Rookbury quite 
chuckled. 

**You think he ought to be turned out?” said 
Mr. Wilmslow, immediately softening the form of 
proceeding. 

‘Kicked out,” said the ruthless earl, ‘was 
your first expression, I think. And the impulses 
of an aristocratic nature like yours may be safely 
trusted,” he added, respectfully. 

“The only thing that makes me hesitate,” 
said Henry, ‘is the thought that he is in some 
way, I believe, a friend of your lordship’s. That 
is the only thing, and the respect I have for you 
would make me suppress my natural indignation, 
and simply tell him—tell him in a note perhaps— 
that he had better go away.” 

‘‘My dear Wilmslow,” said the unhallowed 
peer, getting up and clasping the other’s hand, 
“I fully feel all your delicacy... But it shall 
never be said that your friendship for Charles, 
Earl of Rookbury, prevented the due assertion of 
your honor. Act, therefore, as you deem that 
honor dictates.” 

And the two humbugs stood for a moment hand 
in hand. But, as Douglas Jerrold once said of 
two other people, if they were ‘‘rowing in the 
same boat,” it was with very different scudls. 

**My lord,” said Henry, ‘‘my feeling tells me 
instantly to go and thrust this Mr. Carlyon out 
of my doors. The only thing is (‘another only 
thing,’ said the earl to himself, all the time look- 
ing affectionately at his friend) that perhaps we 
ought to make it quite clear that the matter is as 
we suppose, which you know we can scarcely say 
we have ascertained. And then, you see, these 
lawyers make so much out of assaults that a gen- 
tleman is never safe in acting as he desires. Does 
the thing strike your lordship in that light?” 

‘*Well,” said the earl, thoughtfully, having 
amused himself enough, and letting his victim 
fall, ‘‘ there is sense in that, too. On the whole, 
then, you think that you had better at present 
abstain from any extreme course, and in the mean- 
time endeavor to elucidate the position of circum- 
stances.” 

Long words always charm long ears, and Henry 
Wilmslow was duly charmed, and Carlyon was 
unmolested at his dinner, 

‘‘But now, Wilmslow,” said Lord Rookbury, 
‘‘look here. Carlyon is a mere interloper, and 
not entitled to interfere in your affairs, but Moles- 
worth is in another position. He has your title- 
deeds, you tell me, and is your creditor to a very 
large amount. Have you thought over your 
affairs, as you promised, and come to any sort of 
idea as to what is your debt to him?” 

‘“‘T have been thinking like the very deuce,” 
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said Henry, ‘“‘but the transactions run over so 
many years, that I am fairly bewildered. We 
must have had a precious deal of money out of 
him, besides his costs.” 

‘‘Have you no account of his—did he never 
give you any?” 

‘‘T seem to think,” said Henry, musing, “that 
when we signed those last things he did show me 
something.” 

‘‘Signed what, signed when, signed where?” 
said the earl quickly. ‘You never told me of 
that. Let’s hear all aboutit. What were they, 
eh? That’s the main point.” 

“Well, if you ask me that,” said Henry slowly. 

‘Tl do—of course,” said the impatient peer. 

‘‘ All I can say, is that Iam hanged if I can tell 
you,” continued Mr. Wilmslow. “Jane seemed 
to understand them, but I don’t know whether 
she did, women are such humbugs and hypo- 
crites.” 

‘‘If she did she won’t tell now,” said the earl, 
promptly. ‘‘But confound you, man, you must 
know whether the things were mortgages or set- 
tlements, what their general nature was. You 
would not be such a preposterous jackass as to go 
and sign in the dark.” 

‘*No, it was not in the dark,” said the literal 
Ifenry, ‘though, by the way, the light was nota 
very good one, being only a lamp with a shade 
to it.” 

‘* Ah!” said Lord Rookbury, snatching at the 
merest trifle, ‘‘then you signed them at night, 
after regular hours of business. Who saw you 
sign?—some of his clerks, eh?” 

‘*No,” said Wilmslow, ‘‘I know all of them, 
having had to see them a good deal too often. I 
think Molesworth had somebody up stairs, whom 
he called down to witness our signing.” 

‘And at night, too; but there might be nothing 
in that,” pondered Lord Rookbury. 

‘** Yes,” said Henry Wilmslow, ‘‘ there was some- 
thing in it. Ihave no secrets from you, my lord, 
since you have honored me with your friend- 
ship.” 

‘‘Nor I any from you, my dear fellow, for 
when one finds a kindred spirit, one trusts every 
thing to him,” said the earl; “you know I told 
you only yesterday about Mother Carbuncle, so 
get on.” 

‘*You did so, my lord,” said Henry, “and I 
hope I am worthy of your confidence. I was 
going to say that the real reason why this busi- 
ness was transacted at night was that—that I, 
being rather under a cloud, and I may say up a 
tree—” 

‘**Deuced odd places for the father of a family!” 
interjaculated Lord Rookbury. 

**Deuced uncomfortable ones!” said Henry, 


shrugging, ‘‘and it was rather the ticket for me 
to be scarce until the Philistines had shut up, 
you see.” 

‘‘Confound your slang!” said the hasty earl, 
speaking of course with the freedom of friend- 
ship to the man he had just eulogized. ‘You 
mean that you were afraid to be out in the day- 
light, because of the bailiffs!” 

‘‘Something of that sort,” said Henry, a little 
sulkily, for the earl had dashed at him like a 
hawk. 

‘Don’t mind my plain speaking, my dear 
Wilmslow,” said Lord Rookbury; ‘I must like 
a man very much indeed before I frankly let him 
know my mind. And this was your condition 
when you signed the deeds? When was this?” 

‘‘Not long before we came here.” 

‘‘But after the decision which gave you Aspen 
Court?” 

‘Certainly, certainly, my lord. I remember 
there was something about Aspen Court in the 
deeds.” 

“‘T’ll be bound there was,” said the earl. 
‘‘Tell me, Wilmslow, did Molesworth give you 
any money then ?”’ 

**Yes,” said Henry; ‘‘then, and about that 
time, we had a pretty lump, but I forget the 
amount.” He did not forget the grand Ambas- 
sadorial Cloak, with sables, theugh, which took 
the money that was to have bought clothes for 
his girls, and a good deal more, or the billiard- 
table, Lester Square. 

*‘ Now,” said the earl to himself, ‘‘ this is what 
Selwyn would calla clear manifestation of Provi- 
dence in my behalf. By mere accident that 
abominable donkey has let slip out a very impor- 
tant fact. The getting hold of Aspen Court may 
be much more difficult than I had imagined. I 
almost wish I had let Miss Emma alone until I 
saw my way clearer—however, there’s no great 
harm done. By the way, ha! I say, Wilmslow,” 
he said sudderly, ‘‘let’s go and talk to Carlyon 
—that is, if you have no insuperable aversion.” 

“What you can do, my lord,” said Henry, un- 
conscious of any sarcasm in what he uttered, “I 
may surely do. He is, I dare say, up stairs, in 
what my wife calls the library, because she has 
no books, ha! ha!” 

‘‘No news of Mr. Molesworth yet?” asked Lord 
Rookbury, as he came in, followed, of course, by 
the master of the house. 

‘¢None,” said Bernard. ‘‘ But he has a won- 
derful knack of always turning up at the right 
time.” 

‘< Very pleasant,” said the earl, ‘‘ especially if 
he turns up a trump, as no doubt we shall find 
him. What do you say, Mrs. Wilmslow ?” 

‘We found Mr. Molesworth a kind friend in 
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our small troubles,” said Jane, meekly, ‘‘ and a 
successful champion in our large ones. But what 
@ man will be at the last, 1 am afraid we must 
wait for the last to know.” 

‘You speak as if you had reason to doubt 
him,” said the earl, with that happy manner, 
evincing interest but avoiding intrusion, which 
he had studied so carefully, and found so useful, 
especially with women of the best class, 

‘Ah, no,” said poor Jane, ‘‘ my days for trust- 
ing or doubting are pretty well done.” And her 
eyes glistened, but she affected to busy herself 
about some household trifie, and concealed her 
agitation. 

‘« Why, Mr. Carlyon, what can you have been 
saying to Mrs. Wilmslow to make her so melan- 
choly ?” said Lord Rookbury. ‘‘ You are a nice 
person to enliven the Bower of Beauty, as we 
used to call a lady’s room in my younger days.” 

‘¢ On the contrary,” said Bernard, ‘‘I almost 
venture to hope that I have talked Mrs. Wilmslow 
into something like cheerfulness.” 

«¢ You have brought her some good news, then? 
Of course I must not ask what they are, but per- 
haps her husband may.” 

‘Certainly, I have a right to hear them,”’ 
said Wilmslow. 

‘‘ Why no,” said Carlyon, who determined to 
meet the inquisitorial tendencies of Lord Rook- 
bury’s conversation as quietly as possible, ‘I 
had nothing so dignified as news to tell, but I 
tried to make some London gossip acceptable— 
not a very easy task, for Mrs. Wilmslow does not 
much care for such things, but she has been so 
good as to listen, and | think to laugh. What an 
excellent look-out these windows give—almost 
the best in the line.” 


‘¢Ask Mrs. Wilmslow to give you the room, 


when she gives you Miss Kate,” said Lord Rook- 
pury, jerking the startling speech into the middle 
of the group like a shell. 

It hit the three others very suddenly and very 
hard. They all three sat for a moment, as if 
nothing had been said, and then the shell ex- 
ploded. Carlyon blushed to the very eyes with 
a mixed feeling, in which, however, anger was a 
large component. Mrs. Wilmslow experienced a 
choking sensation, which perhaps prevented her 
from quite knowing at the instant what hurt she 
felt. While the coarser nature of Wilmslow re- 
ceived its shock of surprise, and immediately 
broke out. He began, of course, with an oath, 
and proceeded— 

‘Give him Miss Kate! your lordship is joking. 
But by —, if I thought that my wife had been 
encouraging the young gentleman in any such 
d—d idea, I1’d—’ He clenched his fist and 





supplying him on the instant with a threat of 
sufficient terror. Lord Rookbury smiled to see 
how instinctively Wilmslow’s rage walked away 
from the two men, and settled upon his helpless 
wife. Wilmslow was a worthy Englishman, ag 
police reports go. 

Carlyon was the next to speak, and, in the 
confusion of ideas which followed the earl’s re- 
mark, his mind snatched at the first one which 
offered, and which was almost forced upon him 
by Wilmslow. 

‘“‘The young gentleman, Mr. Wilmslow,” he 
said haughtily, ‘‘is not in the habit of aceepting 
any encouragement which can expose the person 
who gives it to insult and brutality. I don’t 
suppose that you can understand how offensive 
your speech is, and certainly it is not in Mrs. 
Wilmslow’s presence that I can reply to it as it 
deserves. But if you will be good enough to 
imagine that I have said to youexactly what you 
would least like to hear, you will much oblige 
me.” 

Henry’s wrath had been such a mere impulse 
that it speedily slunk away from its duty of sus- 
taining him in the face of a counter-onslaught. 
But still, under the eyes of his wife and his 
patron, a man must show some fight, and Wilms- 
low felt himself bound to bluster out something 
about infernal mistakes, and people forgetting 
their position, and the desirability of Mr. Ber- 
nard Carlyon’s walking off with himself. But 
then the woman’s turn .came, and, as usual, the 
male and superior creatures had cause to be 
ashamed of the figures they made in contrast. 

‘‘Bernard,” she said, ‘‘for my sake you will 
do as you have before done in this unhappy 
house. You will refrain from angry words. But 
I do ask you to speak, and, in full confidence in 
your honor, I beg you to say, not to Lord Rook- 
bury and to Mr. Wilmslow, but to a mother whose 
heart is nearly breaking, whether there has ever 
passed, between yourself and my child, one word 
which could found the implication his lordship 
has chosen to make. Look in my face, Bernard, 
and answer me.” 

She raised those blue eyes, sadly, but trust- 
fully, and awaited his reply. 

‘‘Not one,” he said, with great earnestness. 
What was there lurking at the young man’s con- 
science which told him at that moment that, 
solemnly as he spoke, his voice fell upon his own 
ear with some short-coming? That he spoke the 
truth, yet that it needed some irresistible confir- 
mation? Was it a weakness, or a merit, that, 
looking into that troubled mother’s face, he de- 
termined to give that confirmation, though it was 
the yielding up a secret he yould gladly have 


ground his teeth, his oratorical resources not | kept? A moment sufficed for the doubt and the 
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decision, and then he added—(count it in his 
favor—he often goes wrong)— 

‘‘And although an unjustifiable speech ought 
not to compel me to say more, it is to you, and 
for your sake, dear Mrs. Wilmslow, that I will 
say one other word. My affections have very long 
been placed in the keeping of one whom you 
never saw, and—” 

She would not let him finish, but took both his 
hands, held them for a moment, and then, drop- 
ping them, sank upon a couch and wept outright. 
But I do not believe that her tears were those of 
sorrow, but that if we could search into the mys- 
teries of a mother’s love, her heart was reviving, 
after a harsh and sudden shock, and was rejoi- 
cing that a child’s confidence had not been stolen 
away from her. I think that Jane Wilmslow had 
suffered too much of mere insult and outrage in 
her time to feel the ordinary indignation which 
Lord Rookbury’s speech would have called up in 
a mother untried by the results of a marriage 
with a man who had been ‘‘a little too gay.” 

It was now Lord Rookbury’s turn, and if any- 
body who reads this story could have seen that 
old man’s face, the kindliness, and the appear- 
ance of being himself a good deal hurt, and the 
desire to make all right and comfortable, we 
should get very little credit for any thing we may 
hereafter have to say against him. . 

He could not tell them how he regretted his 
having been betrayed into a speech which had 
given pain. He solemnly assured them that it 
arose from a certain misunderstanding on his 
part, which he now clearly saw, and he won- 
dered how he could have so far blundered. But 
the manly and spirited conduct of his young 
friend, Mr. Carlyon, must have raised him in the 
estimation of them all, and he could not help 
adding—even though his doing so involved a 
little revelation on Ais part, for which Mr. Car- 
lyon was doubtless not prepared, that he had a 
right to regret an engagement which put an end 
to his hopes of calling that gentleman his brother- 
in-law. 

Now, thought his lordship, ending with a sweet 
smile, let us see whether she has told him. But 
Carlyon’s attention was turned upon Jane, who 
became very pale at Lord Rookbury’s last words, 
and seemed to keep herself from fainting by a 
strong effort. 

‘‘Some water,” he, said, darting to the bell, 
and pulling violently. A moment or two, and he 
repeated his effort, but no servant appeared. 
Dusk was coming on. 

‘*O, by George,” said Henry Wilmslow, glad 
of an excuse for resuming peaceful relations, 
“you may pull the house down, but you will get 
no hearing. There’s a fight out by Bogley Bot- 





tom, and one of the fellows is cousin to our ser- 
vant girls. I’ll lay my head the sluts have run 
off to know how the affair has gone. I should 
have gone myself but for his lordship being 
here.” 

Lord Rookbury sprang up with a boy’s agility. 

‘‘Bogley Bottom,” he said, with something 
almost amounting to agitation. ‘1’ll—no, no. 
Here, Carlyon. Come here, man,” he said, 
stamping. ‘‘See to your wife, Wilmslow.” 

His gestures were so sudden and imperative, 
that Bernard felt they ought to be obeyed. He 
crossed the room to Lord Rookbury, who dragged 
him from it by the arm, and when in the passage 
said a few hasty words, which instantly threw 
Carlyon into a still fiercer excitement. He broke 
from Lord Rookbury’s hold, and rushed to the 
stair-head. 

‘Stay, stay—one moment—you’ll save time 
by it! My horse, one in a million, is in the 
stable here. Take him, and ride like 

It was a strong comparison, no doubt, but Car- 
lyon did not hear it—for, with a word of assent, 
he fled down stairs, and in an incredibly short 
space of time Lord Rookbury heard the clatter 
of well-known hoofs, as a reckless horseman 
dashed away from Aspen Court. 


” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE OWL SETS A TRAP. 


Nothing could be much simpler, or more 
straightforward, than the process by which the 
three young ladies of Aspen became the involun- 
tary guests of the lord of Rookton Woods. As 
Mrs. Wilmslow has said, their papa, driving 
round to the door in a phaeton lent him by the 
obliging earl, invited them to take a long round 
with him, and, being dutiful daughters, Emma, 
Kate, and Amy were speedily hatted and jacketed, 
and packed into the carriage. The Ambassador, 
who had previously made himself acquainted 
with the road, drove straight for Rookton, and it 
did not occur to the girls, who had not previously 
been taken across the country, that they were at 
the door of Lord Rookbury’s mansion, until the 
noble owner himself, who had been watching 
their progress round the curve of the road, (and, 
it may be added, denouncing Mr. Wilmslow as a 
snob for driving with a large and swaggering 
gesture, which the latter considered ma gnificently 
aristocratic,) came out to hand them from the 
vehicle. Then, as the truth flashed upon them, 
there they were, and what were they todo? If 
they or Mrs. Wilmslow had suspected the object 
of their journey, of course, despite their duty to 
their sire, they would have invoked the mild 
headaches, and slight faintnesses, and gentle 
shiverings, or some other of the serviceable little 
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ailments which good fairies send to the help of 
good young people who are asked to go any- 
where against their inclinations, but it was too 
late to think of this now. And as the Earl of 
Rookbury, with the most gentle and gentlemanly 
manner in the world, came out to welcome them, 
and thanked 4hem for taking him by surprise, 
(an old hypocrite!) and led them through his 
hall, just indicating his beautiful Canovas as 
things which he must show them when they came 
out, it was difficult for the girls to feel any pro- 
longed embarrassment. Lord Rookbury had 
learned, ages before, the art of placing people at 
their ease when it suited him to do so, and it 
suited him just then, very particularly. They 
had their father with them, too, which was some- 
thing after all, bad style of father as he was. If 
they had noticed the intense contempt which, for 
one second, Lord Rookbury concentrated into a 
glance at Henry Wilmslow, as the latter, in his 
false and made voice, desired that the carriage 
might be brought round again in an hour, the 
poor girls might have had their filial instincts 
unpleasantly quickened, 

For reasons of his own, I suppose, the ear] did 
not conduct his visitors through his house by the 
usual route, but, ordering lunch, he led them in 
and out among the labyrinths of which mention 
was made a long time ago, and in each room he 
seemed rather bent upon directing their atten- 
tion to some single object, than upon making 
them understand the plan of the mansion. Still, 
he did all with so little effort, that Emma and 
her sisters could hardly notice that they were 
rather hurried from point to point. They saw 
the gallery, and the library, and the conserva- 
tory; and then lunch was announced, and the 
earl took them up stairs by a flight of stone steps 
from the latter to the drawing-room floor, whence 
crossing two or three passages, they came to a 
charming circular room, furnished with great 
elegance, and lighted only from above. The 
Rookton Woods servants must have been quick 
as well as tasteful, the round table being beauti- 
fully set out with flowers, and silver, fruit, and 
cut-glass—the pleasantest mixture of color and 
glitter. 

‘‘Q, what a pretty room!” said Amy; ‘‘I feel 
as if I was inside a kaleidoscope.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said the earl, smiling, ‘‘and we 
will turn the kaleidoscope for you.” And placing 
his hand to the wall, a contrivance, which escaped 
the eye, apparently gave motion to some outside 
cylinder, the central portion of each of the 
brightly painted panels slid away, and rose- 
eolored glass took their place. The light was 
then the most charming that ever broke upon 
one in a dream of fairy-land—or at the end of 





one of Mr. Planché’s accredited revelations from 
those parts. 

‘*¢ Do you like that better ?”’ asked Lord Rook- 
bury. 

‘* No,” said Kate, ‘‘ but I should like to know 
how it is managed.” 

‘*T will show you pregently,” replied the earl; 
‘but why do you not think it an improvement ?” 

‘‘T think the first arrangement was in much 
better taste,’ said Kate; ‘‘ besides, we lose the 
effect of those beautifully painted walls, which I 
suppose are copies from Pompeii.” 

‘«‘ They are,” said the earl, ‘‘ and I’see you axe 
a critic of the first force, so we will leave things 
as they were.” And again touching the ma- 
chinery, the panels resumed their former posi- 
tion, and the soft light came down from above 
upon the exquisite combinations and colors of the 
old Pompeian artists, upon which it would be 
pleasant to discourse, but needless, as they are 
already reproduced among the choicest marvels 
of Sydenham Palace, Paxtonia. 

‘« And now for lunch,” said Lord Rookbury. 
‘‘Tf I had known that your papa was going to 
be so very kind as to bring you to see me, we 
would have had all sorts of nice things, for my 
confectioner, M. Meringue, has his talents, and 
will break his heart at finding what a chance of 
appreciation he has missed; you must promise 
him another. Wilmslow, we are like John 0’ 
Groat here; there. is no top or bottom to our 
table, but everybody is at the head. Amy, sit 
near me. Miss Wilmslow will perhaps take care 
of her papa, and the critic will cut up that paié 
with her usual discrimination.” 

‘¢T wish we had a round room at Aspen,” said 
Amy. ‘I like round rooms because, you see, 
there are no corners for the ghosts to hide in.” 

‘‘ Don’t talk such cursed stuff,” said her papa, 
angrily. 

‘« Nay, nay,” interposed the earl, ‘‘ I think she 
is perfectly right, and that itis a great advan- 
tage, and, if she likes, we will manage to build 
her a room at Aspen, one of these days, in the 
shape she prefers,”’ 

‘‘It’s very good of you to apologize for her, 
my lord,” said Mr. Wilmslow, ‘‘ but it makes 
one sick to hear a girl talk such infernal rub- 
bish,” he added, with a scowl at poor Amy. 

‘‘That’s Chablis next you—drown your sen- 
sations,”’ said the earl, in a sneering voice. For, 
to do him justice, he hated to hear any feminine 
thing spoken coarsely to—unless there were satis- 
factory reasons for it, in which case his lordship 
would have abused any imaginable Ophelia as 
deliberately as does Hamlet himself. 

The young ladies did some little justice to the 
earl’s arrangements, and Henry Wilmslow did 4 
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good deal, remarking that a spread like that 
did not come every blue moon, and Lord Rook- 
bury left the room before his omnivorous guest 
had completed his refection. F 

‘¢In for a good thing, girls,” said Wilmslow, 
with his mouth full, as the earl closed the door. 
‘‘Would n’t you rather be here for a month than 
a week ?” 

“It’s a long drive home, papa,” said Emma, 
beginning to adjust herself for departure. 

‘‘ Well, what then?” demanded her father. 

‘I suppose we had better go as soon as Lord 
Rookbury comes back,”’ urged Emma. 

‘‘T suppose you will go just when I please, and 
not before,” retorted Mr. Wilmslow. 

“Only mamma will wonder what has become 
of us,” suggested Kate, gently. 

‘‘Let her wonder,” replied Henry Wilmslow, 
taking a large glass of wine. He seemed trying 
to work himself up into a passion, in order to 
gain resolution. The girls continued their pre- 
parations, but still Lord Rookbury returned not. 
They lecked at one another, and their father 
went on filling and emptying his glass. Half an 
hour passed, and still no earl. 

‘*How very odd that he should stay away!” 
said Kate. 

‘“‘ Not odd at all,” said Mr. Wilmslow. ‘‘ What 
the devil do you mean by odd? A gentleman, 
and above all a nobleman, has a right to do as 
he likes in his own house, I should suppose, with- 
out being called to account. I am d—d if Lever 
heard a more insulting observation.” 

‘“‘T had no intention of being insulting, papa,” 
said Kate, quietly. 

**Do n’t tell a lie, for you had,” said Wilmslow, 
savagely, but yet not caring to meet the child’s 
eye. ‘Insulting Lord Rookbury, as my friend, 
and me also; and I’ll be hanged if I stand it, 
either from you or anybody else. I know who 
has taught you to do it, and set you against his 
lordship, and I’ll let her know I do before long; 
but as for you, just mind what you’re after, 
that’s all.” And with a furious gesture, half his 
fury being sham, he gulped down another glass 
of wine, spilling some of it over his dress in the 
way, an accident which helped his temper to the 
desired pitch, especially as he detected a little 
smile on Amy’s face. He swore an oath which 
need not be written down, and demanded what in 
the name of the worst of all places she meant by 
sitting there grinning at him. 

‘‘Why, papa,” said Amy, outspoken as usual, 
‘you did look very funny with the wine running 
from both corners of your mouth.” 

‘“‘Come here, Miss,” replied her father dog- 
gedly. The wine, to which he was little accus- 
tomed, was working with his coarse nature, and 





the fictitious excitement was giving way to a real 
one, . 

Poor little Amy turned rather pale at the tone 
in which he spoke, but nevertheless sprang to his 
side with an alacrity which should have disarmed 
any irritation. He gave her a violent slap on 
the face. 

‘“‘Take that,” he said, spitefully, ‘‘and now 
see if you find any thing to laugh at in your own 
face. You'll laugh on the wrong side of your 
mouth, I fancy, this time.” 

Amy did not cry—she even stood patiently, for 
@ moment, as if waiting the pleasure of her 
parent to deal her another blow. But Emma’s 
eyes filied with tears, and Kate, who was by 
Amy’s side in an instant, drew her away, and 
placed her in Emma’s arms. Then the little 
thing began to sob as if her heart would break. 

‘¢How dare you commit that piece of impu- 
dence!’’ roared Wilmslow to, or rather at Kate. 
‘‘Bring her back here—here—this instant, or, 
by —, I’ll serve you the same.” 

‘‘T would rather you struck me than Amy, 
papa,” said Kate, in a steady voice, ‘‘ because 
Amy has been ill.” 

‘Bring her here, I say,” stormed Wilmslow, 
thumping upon the table, ‘‘or it will be the worse 
for you.” 

‘‘Let me go to him, Emmy,” said Amy, her 
eyes streaming, and trying to extricate herself 
from her sister’s affectionate clutch; ‘‘he may 
kill me if he likes. I am not to live very long, 
and it is no matter. Let me go; there’s a dar- 
ling.” 

“JT will not,” said Emma in a low voice, but it 
reached Wilmslow. 

‘¢What’s that!” he shouted, his vile passion 
now excited beyond control. He rose, and was 
on the point of striding across to the couch on 
which Emma sat, embracing Amy, when Kate 
said, laying her hand on his arm, 

‘Papa, Lord Rookbury is watching you.” 

The words checked him in an instant. He 
looked all round the room as he forced his in- 
flamed features into a sort of smile with which 
to greet his patron. Lord Rookbury was not 
there. But, following Kate’s eye, Wilmslow saw 
that it was fixed upon a portion of the orna- 
mental painting on the wall. He could see no- 
thing else, but instantly gave the earl credit for 
having *some spy contrivance which Kate had 
detected. And the reader will probably be of 
the same opinion. Yet it happened that the 
case was not so—the idea had started to the 
poor girl’s brain in the extremity of her terror 
lest her sister should be maltreated, and she 
hazarded it as a last chance. Lord Rookbury 
was a couple of miles from the house. 
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‘‘Andif he is,” said Henry, with an effort, 
bringing his angry husky voice to a labored jocu- 
larity of tone, ‘‘what’s the odds?” He crossed 
to Amy, and taking her from Emma, who in- 
stantly saw thatall peril was over, gave her an 
awkward hug or two, and told her not to cry— 
he could not have hurt her. 

‘¢The hurt’s nothing,” sobbed Amy, whose 
crimsoned cheek, however, showed that the blow 
had been a severe one, ‘‘ but [hoped—I hoped— 
you had got out of the way of striking pers— 
persons, since you came to Aspen, and that I’m 
afraid—you’ll—you’ll strike mamma, as you 
used to do.” 

This frank declaration might have proved un- 
lucky for the speaker, but Kate retained her ad- 
vantage, and by another look to the wall (an acted 
lie, Miss Katherine Wilmslow, and, I suppose, a 
sin) continued to intimate that another eye was 
upon them. 

‘¢ Nonsense, child, nonsense,” said Henry, 
‘¢ you must have been dreaming. Dry your eyes, 
while I go and see what the earl is about.” And 
he left the room, and (for we may as well dispose 
of him at once) went in search of his patron. 
After he had wandered about the house for some 
time, Jameson came to him with a message from 
Lord Rookbury, in obedience to which Mr. 
Wilmslow, with much alacrity, made ezit from 
Rookton Woods without further leave-taking. 

For some time after his departure Emma and 
Kate naturally occupied themselves with con- 
soling their sister, and deploring the condition 
into which their respectable parent had brought 
himself. But as time wore on, and there were 
no signs of his return, or the earl’s, the young 
ladies began to grow uneasy, and at last agreed 
to send a servant to their papa. This was a 
sensible resolve, but not fated to be carried into 
effect, for all their researches could not detect a 
bell-handle in the circular room. But, they 
argued, there must be a bell somewhere in the 
house, and Kate undertook the discovery. Her 
travel was brief. The door of the room opened 
to her hand, but that of the passage which led 
from the gallery to the apartment they occupied 
was fastened from without. They were pri- 
soners. 

Then they almost began to be frightened. 
Still, Kate and Emma had plenty of sense; and 
it speedily occurred to them that their father, in 
going out, had secured the door by mistake, or 
in.caprice, and must release them in due time. 
Amy, however, was by no means so easily calmed, 
and grew hysterical, and intimated her belief 
that they had been lured into a dreadful tower, 
and were to be starved to death, and stay there 
until they became skeletons. And the child dwelt 





upon the word, and repeated it in a way which 
had a painful significance for her sisters. 

Kate grew indignant, and determined to clat- 
ter at the outside door until she attracted some- 
body’s attention. But on trying it she found 
that she could make very little noise, the door 
being thickly padded, obviously that the cham- 
ber to which it led might be as quiet—even when 
the house should be full of visitors—as its way- 
ward proprietor could desire. She gaye up the 
idea in despair, and her next was to seek for the 
machinery by which the earl had shown the rose- 
colored windows. 

‘¢‘T know whereabouts the contrivance lies,” 
she said, ‘‘for when Lord Rookbury touched it 
the second time, I laid my fork in the direction 
to which his hand went. Let me see—where 
was I sitting ?”’ 

And Kate proceeded to fix upon a spot in the 
wall where she was certain the handle, or spring, 
was placed. But all her researches failed to dis- 
cover it. 

‘If you found it, dear, there would no use,” 
said Emma, ‘for I noticed that the windows did 
not open.” 

‘¢ They would break, I suppose,” said the ener- 
getic second child of the house of Aspen. 
‘¢ However, if we cannot make ourselves heard, 
I suppose we can only wait in patience.” And 
they did wait, beguiling the time with conjec- 
tures, and with assurances to Amy that there 
was no possibility of their having been left there 
to perish. Perhaps papa had gone to sleep off 
the wine. 

Evening, however, drew on, and the rays 
of the setting sun fell upon one side of the 
dome-light glass roof of the room. The girls 
became weary and silent, and poor Amy actually 
subsided into a disquiet sleep, ruffled by start and 
sob. Dusk approachedy but, just as the room 
was growing gloomy, a figure entered it. Kate 
sprang to her feet in an instant, but there was no 
great cause for alarm. Their visitor was an 
exce@lingly respectable and respectful looking 
female servant, of a superior order, who begged 
to know whether she might attend the young 
ladies to their rooms. 

‘Our rooms!” said Kate, astonished. ‘Pray 
where is papa—Mr. Wilmslow? Will you please 
to ask him to come to us directly, or show us 
where he is?” 

‘‘He has gone out with my lord, Miss, but his 
directions were that I was to attend you, and see 
that you had every thing you wished for.” 

‘*A strange time to go out, in the country,” 
said Kate. ‘Did you understand when he would 
return ?”’ 

‘‘ He did notsay, Miss ; but Jameson mentioned 
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something about a late breakfast to-morrow, so 
he is probably coming over in the morning.” 

‘‘ Leaving us here for the night,” exclaimed the 
two girls; and Amy, awakened by the voices, sat 
up, and gazed wildly about her. 

‘‘What will mamma think has become of us?” 
said Emma, piteously. 

‘‘Your mamma, Miss?” said the female, as if 
takingacue. ‘Mr. Wilmslow wrote her a letter, 
and it has gone off three hours ago by a messenger 
on horseback.” 

‘‘Oh, if she knows where we are,’’ said Emma, 
‘‘a great weight is off my mind; but it is the 
strangest thing I ever heard of.” 

Strange or not, it did not appear to the girls 
that they had any choice. Night was coming on, 
and they were sixteen miles from home. All that 
they could do was to follow their guide, who 
crossed the room, opened a door opposite to that 
of the entrance and so constructed as to seem part 
of the wall, and to elude observation. It opened 
into another short passage, which led to two small, 
but pretty apartments, in one of which was a 
single bed, muslined and fluted, and tricked out, 
rather after the fashion of a poetical upholsterer 
than an artist, and in the other, two, of similar 
dainty adornment. Candles were placed in each 
room, lighted, from which, of course, the young 
ladies knew that there must be another communi- 
cation with the house, but they could not see it. 
Their attendant, after making herself*as useful as 
they seemed inclined to permit, informed them 
that her name was Pearse, and that she was 
ordered to be in constant waiting upon them, and 
withdrew into the circular apartment. Kate, 
remembering the bell dilemma hastened after her, 
and to her exceeding surprise found the room 
illuminated with soft light sent from without 
through a rim of ground glass which ran round 
between the walls and the dome—and, to her still 
greater astonishment, that the table, with all its 
varied contents, had utterly vanished. She stood, 
fora moment, gazing at the changed aspect of the 
apartment, when light gushed up from the floor, 
and the table, rearranged with a perfect little 
dinner, complete to the finger-glass, rose once 
more to its place. It had not, of course, been 
intended that she should see this process. And, 
for some undefinable reason, it produced any 
thing but a pleasant sensation in the girl’s mind. 
She had heard of such contrivances, or at least 
read of them, but could not remember that such 
boards had ever been surrounded by the best 
class of company. 

‘¢ One of Lord Rookbury’s fancies, I suppose,” 
she said, describing the incident to her sisters, 
‘and he thinks it will amuse us.” 

‘Perhaps our beds are on the same things,” 





said Amy solemnly, ‘‘and at midnight we shall 
descend into some grim charnel-house and be left 
there forever and ever.” 

‘* How can you talk such nonsense, darling?” 
said Emma. ‘You do not even know what a 
charnel-house is. I wonder where you caught 
hold of the word.” 

‘‘Where did the Veiled Prophet take Zelica 
from the dance?” said Amy, shuddering. ‘‘ Did 
not the dead people’s eyes glare out——”’ 

‘Be quiet, Amy,” said Kate, anxious to break 
off the train of ideas upon which the child had 
fastened, ‘‘and just snap my bracelet for me, 
dear, will you?” 

‘*Yes,” said Amy, taking her sister’s pretty 
arm between her own hands, and calmly adding, 
‘‘A snake! Ah! we shall have plenty of snakes 
down there in the pit. How they will wind in 
and out among our bones!” 

Emma’s distressed look at hearing the child 
pursue this singular theme nearly set Kate off 
crying, but she controlled her agitation, and the 
three returned to the other room, where, with 
the aid of another discovery they made, namely 
a collection of books and portfolios, chosen as if 
for such visitors, the evening passed, though 
heavily, and Pearse reappearing and having no 
tidings of Mr. Wilmslow beyond a decided assu- 
rance that he would not be seen that night, they 
retired early, and, at Amy’s express desire, to the 
same room, where Kate, as the most valiant of 
the party, occupied a solitary couch, Amy nest- 
ling to sleep in the arms of her elder sister. 

How their mother passed the night is not upon 
record. 

The rain descended heavily the following morn- 
ing, which, it will be remembered, was the day 
Carlyon left town, in obedience to Mrs. Wilms- 
low’s summons. Pearse was duly in attendance, 
but there was no news of Mr. Wilmslow. 

‘‘But where is Lord Rookbury?” demanded 
Kate. ‘It is very singular that he has never 
been near us since he left the room yesterday. 
Is he in the house ?” 

‘‘We never venture to know, Miss,” was 
Pearse’s reply. ‘If my lord’s bell rings, it is 
answered, and it has not rung to-day. The Lord 
help anybody who should go into his lordship’s 
room before it rings.”’ 

«Why, he’s worse than Blue-beard,” plumptd 
out Amy. 

‘It is not for me to say so, Miss,” replied 
Pearse; ‘‘but let anybody offend my lord, and 
it’ll be more by habgrab than good cunningness, 
if that party gets off easy.” 

The bit of patois occasioned some speculation, 
and after breakfast, Kate, who had been consider- 
ing for some time, said to Emma— 
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‘*T shall trust to my habgrab, whatever that 
may be, and explore the house. We are certainly 
not going to be kept here any longer.” And she 
rang the bell, Pearse having shown her its artful 
concealment—an ivory plate forming one of the 
Pompeian flowers on the wall. Pearse came, and 
Kate signified her wish to go to the conservatory. 

‘Certainly, Miss,” said Pearse, ‘‘I will get 
the key.” And she left the room. An hour 
passed, and she did not return, nor were all the 
indignant girl’s performances on the ivory plate 
of the least avail. And the outside door was, 
upon trial, found to be locked. 

‘‘This is very curious, Kate,” said Emma. 
‘*It looks as if we really were prisoners.” 

‘It is something more than curious,” said 
Kate with a flashing eye. ‘It is an indignity. 
Ah! something occurs to me.” And with a light 
and hasty foot she went back to the chamber in 
which they had slept. Nothing had been touched 
since they left the room. 

‘*Emma,” she said, returning, ‘‘we will not 
bear this. Perhaps mamma has never been in- 
formed where we are. Something in the way 
that woman spoke made me suspect her. It is 
now midday, and no news of papa. Let us leave 
the place.” The young lady spoke in a low but 
determined voice. 

‘It is just what I should like to do,” said 
Emma; ‘‘but how on earth to get out. It seems 
to me that we are guarded on every side.” 

‘It is very shocking to have to try a trick,” 
said Kate, ‘‘but there is no help for it, for here 
we will not stay. That servant will not come 
back, perhaps, until night, and then we are just 
where we were. It is all most strange, and I do 
think we ought not to submit. While papa was 
not quite himself, it might be forgiven, but now 
we must return home. The first thing is to get 
out of these rooms. Oh! if they were not all 
lighted from above. But I havea plan. You 
two stay here, and talk and laugh, for I have 
some notion that we may be listened to. Do not 
come to me on any account.” 

And she stole very quietly into the editiveen 
which they had not occupied, and concealed her- 
self in a very artful manner, crouching between 
the gaily bedizened bed and the wall near which 
it stood. Her patience was rather severely tried, 
for an hour must have elapsed, and Kate still 
continued in her hiding-place, but at last she was 
rewarded. She distinctly heard the tread of 
some one in the adjoining bed-room, which the 
new arriver had evidently come to arrange. 





‘‘Then the door is in that room,” said Kate, 
‘‘and yet we could not find it. Now, if she sees 
me she will not go out, and if I require her to 
show me the door, we shall have a scene, and be 
defeated after all. Ah! here she comes. What 
a pretty girl!” 

The pretty girl in question came stealthily into 
the room, glanced around it, but did not see 
Kate’s bright eyes gleaming at her through the 
muslin. She tripped forward to the passage, 
and silently drew a bolt, thus, as she supposed, 
preventing the young ladies from coming to their 
apartment. But pretty girls will be curious, and 
having drawn the bolt, the young servant paused 
to listen to the conversation of the prisoners. 
Kate, in her concealment, instantly suspected 
that this was the case, and darted from her lair, 
and into the room in which they had slept, just 
in time to find a second hiding-place before the 
servantreturned. The latter went rapidly through 
her work, and at last Kate Wilmslow had the 
gratification of seeing her open the door of the 
room. A large looking-glass was hung against 
it, in a way calculated to disarm suspicion that 
the outlet was there, and it swung into the apart- 
ment with the door, as the girl openedit. ‘‘ But 
if she shuts it again,” thought Kate, “and I do 
not know the secret.” 

Where she had crouched for the second time, 
her hand was just within reach of one of the toilet 
tables. The girl’s back was toward her, and, 
quick as the thought, Kate snatched a small china 
bottle from the table, and flung it with all her 
force into the adjoining room. It crashed against 
the wall, and fell. The pretty country girl 
brought out an unmistakable oath, and rushed to 
see what had happened—another moment, and 
our light-limbed Kate was on the other side of 
the secret door. Without pausing to listen to the 
wonderment of the domestic as to whence in the 
name of All Blazes the china could have fallen, 
Kate skimmed along the gallery, and, taking the 
first inviting-looking door, found herself in the 
principal drawing-room of Rookton Woods. This, 
however, was not what she wanted, and after a 
rapid glance at the magnificently-furnished room, 
Kate turned to leave it. But, as she did so, there 
rose, over the back of a large lounging-chair, the 
smallest and most fairy-like face she had ever 
seen, and a child’s voice said— 

“You just stop. You’re the girl with the big 
eyes, that’s in love with St. Bernard.” 


[To be continued. 
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THERE came to our house, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement, an applicant for employment as a 
domestic, whose success was due quite as much 
to our charitable feelings, as to the supposition 
that she could be of any use under thesun. Re- 
becca was duly installed, in virtue of her firm, 
but still quiet protestations that she could do and 
would any service in the house which might be 
required of her. And her promise was fully veri- 
fied. She belonged to that rare class of persons 
who, as domestics, are not the plague of the 
house, 

The woman was more than a servant. She was 
a living enigma. Nota word of complaint, and 
very few words, indeed, of any nature, passed 
her lips. She desired no minute instructions, 
but proceeded, quietly and industriously, to per- 
form more than was expected of her, and was, 
indeed, more perfectly au fait to the whole busi- 
ness of the household than her employers. She 
evidently had experience—not only the experience 
of a servant, but of one who had presided over 
her own household. She was willing and indus- 
trious, but never cheerful. Over her hung a 
cloud which no kindness could dissipate. She 
was not ungrateful, or discourteous, but moved 
about with such an appearance of subdued alac- 
rity, and such an air of perfect resignation to 
whatever might be imposed upon her, that one 
felt it almost a torture to call upon her for any 
service. Her very willingness seemed the heart- 
broken acquiescence of a person who had hope- 
lessly descended, and was disposed no longer to 
contend with fate, and who looked forward to no 
hope, no change, no rest but the grave, 

Her scanty wardrobe defied all her efforts to 
keep herself comfortably clad, and yet she was 
always scrupulously clean. Her few recent 
purchases, though new, and, so far as they went, 
serviceable, contrasted in their coarseness very 
prominently with the remains of the old stock; 
for they were of the finest fabric, and, in their 
fashion gave proof of their antiquity. She was a 
little body, done up in a ‘don’t ask me” mys- 
tery. We did not even know her name, for no 
person in the house ventured upon the liberty of 
inquiring. She was Rebecca, and that was name 








enough to call her by. Farther she seemed re- 
solved we should not hear. 

She elways would answer the street door. It 
was not her province, but she resolutely dispos- 
sessed the other servants of that privilege—for 
so she seemed to consider it. No matter in what 
part of the house she might be, or in what em- 
ployment—no matter though others, being nearer, 
had preceded her, Rebeeca would swiftly glide 
past them, before they could reach it, or put her 
hand between any other hand and the latch, and 
open for herself. She seemed to have some in- 
definite and unexplained fear or anxiety—some 
dread or hope—and which we could not judge— 
some nervous anticipation. She looked, appa- 
rently, for a welcome or unwelcome guest, whom 
she resolved that no one should exchange a word 
with but herself. This strange demeanor of the 
mysterious old woman put us on. the watch. 
Curiosity is natural to the sons as well as the 
daughters of Adam, and all in the house were on 
the alert to discover what strange apparition 
might appear to Rebecca. 

Our curiosity was at length satisfied, and still 
unsatisfied. There came one day, with measured 
steps and slow, an old man along the street, 
whose appearance seemed the very male counter- 
part of our mysterious housemaid. He, too, was 
one of the ‘‘have beens.” His napless coat, well 
brushed, his smooth hat, brown with age, his 
dingy white neck-cloth, filling up all that the 
opening of his waistcoat might have shown of 
shirt, his trowsers, strapped down to make his 
shoes seem boots—perhaps, to hide his lack of 
hose, his old Malacca cane, the only remnant of 
better days which improved with use, his pale and 
haggard face, cleanly and closely shaved, his feeble 
gait, altogether made up a picture of struggling 
poverty, which it was painful to look upon. He 
was studying the names and numbers on the 
doors, as he walked. Before ours he made a 
halt, satisfied himself it was the house he sought, 
crept painfully up the steps, and pulled gently 
at the knob, as if desirous to ring, but afraid to 
hear the sound of the bell. 

Now or never, thought we, and made for the 
door. But Becky’s hood grazed our nose as she 
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flitted by, and her eyes flashed fire. Such a 
fiendish expression as that usually quiet face 
wore! We shall never forget it. Kept by a sort 
of fascination, we paused to look what manner 
of reception the stranger might receive. She 
reached out no hand to meet the hand he hesita- 
tingly extended to her. She did not even fully 
open the door, lest he should take it as warrant 
of welcome, and walk in. His hand fell, not 
suddenly, but waved a mute, but eloquent plea— 
but his gestures were as ineffectual as his words. 
She could not welcome or speak to him. She 
put on the pretense of deafness, and stood as if 
she did not or would not hear. He talked a few 
moments in a low voice, but he perceived, by her 
unchanging face and posture, that he might as 
well have pleaded with a statue. With a woe- 
worn face he slowly turned and walked away, 
and she closed the door and locked it. Then she 
announced instantly to the head of the family, 
that she was going to leave, and in five minutes 
more had gone from the house, with her scanty 
share of this world’s goods tied in a faded shawl. 
She was paid double wages, but in her haste did 
not even look at the money. 

So far have we written from the narrative of 
the lady, in whose family resided this living mys- 
tery. She was not displeased to be relieved of 
so troublesome an inmate—troublesome from her 
strange demeanor, and the restraint which her 
presence seemed to place upon the household. 
Chance put us from other sources in possession 
of the facts in the man’s history.. There is enough 
of the romance of sorrow and poverty under many 
a faded hood and napless hat to set up a novel- 
writer with abundant stock in trade. ‘Truth is 
strange, stranger than fiction.” 

The man, as the reader will have guessed, was 
her husband. Could it be that Rebecca was ever 
young and a bride? And that faded old man, 
how could he have sustained the position and 
character of a bridegroom? With any sem- 
blance of seriousness could he ever have said, 
** With all my worldly goods I thee endow?” 

Thomas Warbeck was once the partner of an 
English house, and resided in one of the Atlantic 
cities. This was thirty years ago, before steam 
and rail and telegraph had changed the modes 
of international intercourse, and while news 
from Europe in thirty days was regarded as a 
very quick transit. He had a heavy balance at 
his bank, and credit as undoubted, in his sphere, 
as the Rothschilds have in theirs. He had, more- 
over, troops of friends—refined and fastidious 
tastes—a house in town splendidly furnished, and 
& country-seat including all that the luxury of 
the day had devised of comfort and elegance. 
His coach and servants in livery, his princely 





entertainments, his gigantic commercial opera- 
tions, made him a prince in the social scale, and 
somewhat warranted, if they did not altogether 
render endurable, his imperious manner and his 
sarcastic speech. He had traveled—and in that 
day, when the opportunities were fewer, this 
conferred no slight advantage. He could speak 
from observation of what others knew only from 
books, and was authority on all subjects on’which 
he deemed it worth his while to pronounce an 
opinion. He was possessed of a mind and of 
talents which trade could not wholly engross, 
and was the admiration of his compeers for the 
lordly and prompt manner in which he de- 
spatched operations which cost them many 
thoughts and much anxiety. He seemed to have 
a contempt for trade, and to follow it as a 
secondary pursuit, while his mind was occupied 
with more elegant and manly themes. More than 
one was wrecked by his example, copying a profu- 
sion which they could not sustain, and imitating 
his apparent neglect of business by real inatten- 
tion. Warbeck was Yorkshire, and we need not 
say that, whatever appearances might have indi- 
cated, there was in him no real indifference to 
the main chance. He had superior advantages 
of position and of information; he had the ear- 
liest and most reliable intelligence, and never 
failed to make the most of all these. He belonged 
to the old school of mercantile tacticians, and 
upon this concealed foundation he built the man 
of the world, the patron of literature and the 
fine arts—the merchant prince. 

Another characteristic of his day he possessed 
—a merciless contempt for the unfortunate and 
the bankrupt. He could see no palliating cir- 
cumstances whatever in the case of the man who 
dishonored his paper, or failed to meet his en- 
gagements, and exacted, through his agents, the 
pound of flesh as rigorously as any Shylock; but, 
unlike Shylock, he did not personally demand 
the forfeit. He had a higher species, a refine- 
ment of inhumanity; he affected ignorance of 
the unliquidated demands upon his books, and 
professed to let the laws and customs of trade 
take their course without his knowledge. He 
was a mercantile Juggernaut, as apparently un- 
conscious of the misery which notaries public 
inflicted in his operations, as the Indian idol is of 
the victims which are crushed under the wheels 
of his car. Woe to the unfortunate wight who 
attempted to carry his embarrassments into the 
private office and to the private ear of Thomas 
Warbeck. He listened with an air of uncon- 
cerned surprise to the confession of the debtor’s 
inability, as if he never knew there had been 
any transactions between them, and then—refer- 
red him to his clerks! He bowed out such visit- 
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ers with an air which plainly said there was no 
appeal from the machinery to the director, and 
that he, Thomas Warbeck, knew very little of 
the details of his own business, and desired to 
know less. At meetings of creditors he was 
always the impracticable one—always knew no- 
thing about his claim, further than appeared 
from the exhibit of the debtor, and never con- 
sented to extensions or releases, except when he 
perceived that it was most evidently for his own 
interest. 

Old friends, or those to whom he had seemed 
a friend, ceased to be recognized after their 
bankruptcy. They were dropped as unceremo- 
niously from his visiting list, as if they had 
ceased to exist. He had the perfection of a cold, 
unconscious stare, with which he could rebut all 
advances, and warn such derelicts that, so far as 
he was concerned, they lived no longer. 

In this lordly manner for many a year did he 
carry himself. Even his marriage he made ap- 
pear a condescension, and, after his affianced 
was committed by her acceptance, her promise, 
and common report, he assumed that distant 
politeness to her, which would have driven a 
high-spirited but unambitious woman to discard 
him, though it were at the altar. But Rebecca 
was high-spirited and ambitious too, and she 
deferred, in her own mind, her revenge until 
after the wedding. She was resolved that she 
would obtain the wealth and consequence which 
his pride would confer upon his wife; for she 
knew he would supply her vanity, as the second 
tohisown. The proudest and most selfish men are 
liberal in their households—for the style of their 
wives and children is the reflection of their light. 

The bride soon discovered that she must make 
up her mind to unconditional submission, or 
gilded misery. The autocrat oa ’change would 
be no less absolute in his own house. He set- 
tled her fortune upon her—and it was by no 
means inconsiderable—with an air of contempt 
for any such small sum, and with the deep pur- 
pose of placing himself above any thing like obli- 
gation or indebtedness to her. In a positive, 
though, it must be admitted, a gentlemanly way, 
he managed to make himself everywhere so su- 
premely master, that, though he had faithful 
servants, he had not one true friend. He was 
munificent in the church; and here his money 
made him not only nominal but actual and sole 
warden. Nothing of importance was done or 
attempted without his advice and concurrence. 
We do not mean to say that he was troublesomely 
officious, or that he purposely thwarted the will 
and wishes of others. It was enough for him that 
deference was paid to his opinions, and that his 
direction was sought. 





Not to dwell on this smooth and monotonous 
part of his life, we now come to the catastrophe. 
In his package of foreign letters there arrived 
one, at the contents of which he hurriedly 
glanced,—and his confidential clerk afterward 
declared that he perceived his agitation by the 
trembling of the sheet. If he saw any such 
thing, it was momentary. Warbeck gulped down 
his emotions, whatever they were, refolded the 
letter and placed it in his private drawer, and 
then proceeded calmly to read the rest, and note 
upon them, in pencil, the tenor of the replies 
for the clerk. Having dismissed him, Warbeck 
turned his back to the door, lest any person en- 
tering should surprise him, and read the letter 
carefully and attentively through. He sighed, 
placed it in his pocket—then, as if a second 
thought had occurred to him, placed it in the 
grate of ‘‘sea-coal,” as in those days Liverpool 
coal was called, and with the poker destroyed 
every trace of burnt paper. Scarce had he 
finished, when a gentleman was announced. 

It was a debtor, desiring extension. The force 
of habit predetermined Warbeck to refuse, but 
as he listened other thoughts came over him, and 
more generous purposes. 

‘‘Have you prepared the obligation?” he 
asked. 

The man produced it. As usual, in such in- 
struments, it required the assent of all the cre- 
ditors, and Warbeck, who had been first applied 
to, signed it without remark and without hesita- 
tion. 

‘‘Mr. Warbeck,”’ said the man, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘you have saved me from ruin!” 
‘‘Me—oh no, there are many more.” 

«But none will refuse, after you, sir. 
more obliged than I can express.” 

The poor fellow’s voice choked as he said 
this, and he hurried away. Warbeck opened his 
drawer, as if again to read his letter, then remem- 
bering how he had disposed of it, sat down and 
tried to recall itsevery word. A tap at the door 
aroused him; his wife entered. 

‘‘An unusual and unexpected pleasure, Mrs. 
Warbeck,” he said, with rather less than: his usual 
dignity, as he offered her a chair. .‘O, that I 
had one friend in the world!” had been his half- 
uttered thought before she entered. And could 
he not count her one? Faithful and obedient 
she certainly was, but she feared more than she 
loved him, and had not ventured upon the liberty 
of entering his counting-room without misgivings, 
which his cordial manner removed. As they rode 
home he had half a thought of making her a con- 
fidant, but when he looked up at her, and remem- 
bered how thoroughly, so far as he and his were 
concerned, he had schooled her into subservient 
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insignificance, he could not find words to com- 
mence. So he talked commonplaces, and she 
listened, and thus they passed the evening. He 
made an effort to converse, but was gloomy and 
dissatisfied, which, in a man of his profound self- 
esteem and compladéency, was wonderful. She, 
poor soul, with the best will in the world, could 
do nothing to amuse- or to interest him. 

So passed nearly a month. No one noticed 
the change in Mr. Warbeck so much as his wife, 
for out of doors he labored to keep up his old 
demeanor. Still there were those who remem- 
bered afterward that they saw a great change in 
Thomas Warbeck. He appeared disinclined to 
business—made no new contracts—incurred no 
new obligations—and people began to suppose 
that, having realized the fortune he desired, he 
was about to retire from business. The next 
packet was due. Warbeck looked anxiously at 
the letters and arrivals. The intelligence came 
at last—Wilkins, Warbeck & Co. were in the 
gazette. 

The blow, which he had for a month antici- 
pated, fell upon him with a shock none the less 
severe. He surrendered every thing to his cre- 
ditors, and could have paid, had he been alone 
concerned, one hundred cents in the dollar. So 
his exhibit of liabilities and assets plainly 
showed. But the home branch had been man- 
aged less prudently; and, so great were the 
debts and expenses of the house, that the cre- 
ditors realized only the half of their demands. 
Now came no mercy to him who had shown none 
in his prosperity, and who, in his crushed though 
still haughty spirit, asked none. Thomas War- 
beck was broken in heart as well as in fortune—a 
bankrupt in energy, in intellect, in mental as 
well as in pecuniary resources. He was sup- 
posed to have preserved something by the un- 
charitable, and, although he indignantly denied 
it, and appealed to his conduct for proof of his 
integrity, and showed that he had it in his 
power, while he alone knew of the impending 
blow, and while his credit still stood unshaken, 
to have secured himself, still he could not evade 
the conclusion that he had often so uncharitably 
pronounced, that bankruptcy necessarily in- 
volved dishonesty. Now he had learned cha- 
rity; but the lesson came too late. The measure 
he had meted out to others was returned to him- 
self again. Too haughty to plead, he suddenly 
left the city, and determined in another to try 
life anew. His wife—women are faithful to their 
love when they possess any, though ever so little 
—would have accompanied him, but her friends 
would not suffer it. 

And so Thomas Warbeck landed friendless and 
alone ina new city. It was a strange feeling of 





desolation which came over him, when he pushed 
unnoticed through the living crowd, not one of 
whom treated him with respect or deference—he 
who had lived so long in the sunshine of pros- 
perity. But his one merciful act was not to lose 
its reward. In the city of strangers he found a 
friend—no other than the grateful debtor whom 
he had released, when the first approach of mis- 
fortune taught him mercy. This man took him 
home to his house, comforted and cherished him 
through the long illness which followed his pros- 
tration and exile. But Warbeck only reproached 
himself with the thought, “‘ How many such 
friends I might now have, if I had always remem- 
bered to be merciful when I had the power !” 

By the good offices of this friend, Mr. Warbeck 
was soon established as a subordinate in a house 
as large as that in which he had once been prin- 
cipal. His intimate knowledge of business, and 
his varied and extensive information, made him 
an invaluable assistant; and his salary was more 
than adequate to his support. He wrote to his 
wife, requesting her to join him. It was an 
affectionate and well-written letter. Without 
any profusion of promises, or any labored con- 
fessions, he adverted to his past folly and infir- 
mities, and assured her that adversity had tamed 
his haughty spirit, and disposed him to deserve 
and to seek a friend. Where better could he 
look than to his neglected wife? 

Poor Warbeck! An unexpected shock was in 
reserve for him. About the time of his leaving 
his former home, the forgery of a large sum was 
perpetrated, and under such circumstances that, 
while the real offender escaped detection, the ex- 
asperation of a creditor community was easily 
led to fasten the act upon him. His wife did not 
answer his letter; but a relative replied for her, 
expressing his surprise and hers that, with a 
criminal charge of so grave a nature impending 
against him, he could have the assurance to pro- 
pose the renewal of a union which had never been 
a source of happiness to her. Warbeck was con- 
founded and horror-stricken. He could not com- 
prehend the allusion, and scorned to make inquiry. 
He heard soon enough—for the steps which were 
taken to procure proofs against him, though 
insufficient to serve as the basis of legal proceed- 
ings, were enough to blast his prospects, and to 
cause his dismission from the place into which 
he had just been installed. Even his new friend 
grew cold; for mercantile honor is as sensitive 
as the reputation of a woman, and it will not do 
for one who would stand well with the world te 
number the suspected among his companions. 

Warbeck was again in distress, and now more 
hopelessly than ever. He had no longer an un- 
spotted reputation to produce among his cre- 
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dentials; and a man’s superior abilities only 
excite distrust when his honesty is impeached. 
He fell into temptation, and, disowned of friends, 
sought companionship among those whose re- 
quirements as to character were not so rigid, and 
endeavored to obtain solace, where thousands 
have failed, in the dangerous oblivion of intoxi- 
cating drinks. This speedily removed, not merely 
his obnoxious pride, but his self-respect. He no 
longer avoided those whom he had known in his 
better days, but frequented the landing-places 
and doors of hotels, and begged assistance of 
those who had once known him as the wealthy 
and imperious Thomas Warbeck. With these 
precarious contributions, and such small sums as 
he could obtain as copyist and accountant, and 
the other little windfalls of a great city, he ma- 
naged for many years to obtain a bare existence. 
And he whose table once set the fashion in the 
cuisine of a city, was now glad to obtain the soup 
which the charitable, in the inclement season, 
dispense to the poor. 

And where, during all this time, was the wife ? 
She made, or her friends for her, an effort to 
obtain a legal divorce; but as such convenient 
dispensations were not formerly so easily obtained 
as at present, it was ineffectual. She strove to 
forget him entirely, but he was the father of her 
only child, and in the child she saw repeated 
much that had attracted her in the father. But 
he had really less to respect, and less to excite 
admiration than his father. He was like him in 
his features, in his pride, and in his taste for 
luxuries and elegancies; but the pride which he 
felt did not rebel against dependence on his 
mother, to her impoverishment. And, to crown 
all his unkindness and ingratitude, he deserted 
her, without apprising her to what point he had 
directed his steps. Completely destitute, and 
almost friendless,—for death had been busy 
among her kindred,—and the reverses, to which 
all are liable, had made her a burden to the sur- 
vivors, Mrs. Warbeck sought employment as a go- 
verness—a teacher—housekeeper, and at length 
was lured to a distance from home, by an adver- 
tisement, offering every eligibility of situation to 
a middle-aged lady who could perform impossi- 
bilities, and be content with a good home and a 
moderate remuneration. It is unnecessary to say 
that she could not sustain herself long in such a 
situation—for nobody can. 

She was growing older, and every year less 
fitted to struggle with the world as a dependant. 
Step by step she descended until she became con- 
tent with any employment which would procure 
her an honest livelihood and a shelter. In the 
bitterness of her sorrow and disappointment, and 
the contrast which her situation presented to the 





hopes with which she had wedded Thomas War- 
beck, she brought herself to consider him,. un- 
justly enough, as the sole cause of it all. She 
had heard of his low habits and dissipation, and 
the ingenuity of those who informed her spared 
no embellishment; and she had accustomed her- 
self to think him capable of forgery, or any other 
crime. What was her horror, then, at one day 
meeting him! In spite of all changes and dis- 
guises, he recognized her, and followed her home. 
She left her place, and came where our readers 
first heard of her, but haunted by the fear that 
her husband would trace and follow her again, 

And what had he to say that he was deter- 
mined she should hear? Could he offer her a 
home? Was he not an outcast and a wanderer? 
Why should he persecute her with his presence? 
Thomas Warbeck was proud still—and so far as 
any breach of trust, or appropriation of another’s 
property is regarded, he was honest. He knew 
it, and felt it, and though the stigma of crime 
was upon him, he wished her to believe in his 
truth and innocence. Alas! he talked to an in- 
sensible auditor. She would not hear—and she 
would hate him! Her heart sometimes misgave 
her, and if the man had been in a condition in 
which she could do him good—if her son had 
spared the fortune which her husband left un- 
touched, she would cheerfully have maintained 
him, on the sole condition that he should keep 
out of her sight. 

And now we may resume the story as our 
friends told it. One day the little old woman 
called again, to rectify, she said, a mistake which 
had been made in the payment of her wages. 
She was told that the mistake was intentional. 
‘¢But,” she answered, ‘““Mr. Warbeck will not 
hear of it.” Mr. Warbeck! She had joined her 
husband, then. QO, woman! hate as you think 
you do, you cannot resist where the heart is a 
pleader. Mr. Warbeck had done well by her, 
evidertly, for her appearance was no more poy- 
erty stricken. Her clothing, plain and unexpen- 
sive, was still neat and becoming, and there was 
not quite so much resignation in her manner. 
She laid the money in dispute upon the table, 
and prepared to leave. 

The lady said, ‘*Come, Mrs. Warbeck, suffer 
us totake an interestin you. Tell us where you 
live, and how.” 

“The truth is, ma’am,” said the mysterious 
body, ‘I was not always what I amnow. There 


was a suspicion on Mr. Warbeck—” and here she 
paused. 

‘Don’t grieve yourself with the past; tell us 
of the present. There was, you say, a suspicion— 
is it removed?” 

‘‘Yes, ma’am, entirely, and by proof of the 
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real culprit—and Mr. Warbeck’s former friends 
have made all the amends they can—”’ 

‘¢And Mrs. Warbeck consents, too, to do him 
justice.” 

The mysterious body was too heart-full for 
words, and pressed the lady’s’ hand as she took 
her leave. 

She never saw her again. The rest is soon 
told. The old couple returned to their former 
residence—for its unpleasant associations had 
been removed by time, and there were fresher 
disagreeables in their more recent home, from 
which they desired to escape. The wandering 





son returned, and became, in his maturity, a wiser 
and a better man than his youth had given pro- 
mise of. Thomas Warbeck held, when last we 
heard of him, a kind of a sinecure in an insurance 
office, where a younger generation were not un- 
averse to avail themselves of his ripe knowledge 
and experience; and his son, under his tuition 
and advice, has long been enabled to place all 
three above want and its inconveniences. 

Such is a plain tale of mercantile vicissitudes— 
true in its main incidents, and not devoid of in- 
struction, which we will not insult the reader’s 
sagacity by pointing out. 


LOVE’S AVENGER. 


BY R. H. 


STODDARD. 


Pate as the gleam of the moonlight, 
That now on the harem falls, 

Yet blacker at heart than the river 
That lashes the base of its walls. 


My boat lies and rocks on the water, 
I lean on the dripping oar ; 

But my thoughts are adrift in the darkness, 
And my spirit can rest no more! 


Far out on the swell of the surges 
The lamps of the harem shine, 

So bright that I see every lattice, 
But know not which lattice is thine. 


Nor know’st thou, nor dream’st I am near thee, 
So near thy white hand I could see. 





Wave it, sweet! and I soon will release thee, 
Or die at thy feet, and for thee. 


But no—I could hew down a thousand 
Base slaves, such as guard thee to-night, 

Weak women, who herd among women, 
Nor dare with a warrior to fight. 


And I will! on my sword I have sworn it; 
For this have I flown from the west: 

Ere midnight my arms shall enfold thee, 
And thou shalt recline on my breast. 


For when the moon sets on the harem, 
And ebbs the long waves in the gloom, 

My brave band will come down, and avenge us, 
And seal in the darkness their doom ! 





WE HAVE PARTED. 


BY ANN W. 


CURTIS. 


Tur time has come—we have parted : 
Thou art gay, I broken-hearted ; 
And I must need thy letters burn, 
Must need thy tokens all return. 


These letters, should I read them o’er, 
Could not my early hopes restore; 

They’d only serve to keep the flame 

That now would tinge my name with blame. 


And here’s the ring, with lock of thine, 
Linked closely in with one of mine; 
And once I thought it nought but true, 
That thus our hearts were woven too. 


I send thee back thy pictured face; * 
Another now its lines shall trace, 

But not another heart shall be 

More true than mine has been to thee. 








—My God! And must I part with this, 
Press here no more my burning kiss? 
Could I keep this I love the best, 
Without a sigh I’d send the rest. 

* * * * * 
And now thy gifts are all restored— 
Ring, picture, and the precious hoard 
Of little tokens treasured long— 
All bringing thoughts of love and wrong. 


And wilt thou now restore to me 
The gay, light heart I gave to thee; 
Send back my spirit’s gladsome flow, 
Or give my cheek its former glow? 


Ah, no! Thou canst not them restore: 
The heart has withered at its core; 
Those spirits now no longer live, 

And health no more its bloom can give. 
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‘Vive le roi!” replied the farmer-miller. ‘‘So, 
friend, we shall see you from time to time, as 
formerly ; you will come still, to sketch my farm, 
my granary, my cows, my mill, every thing, as 
you say, even to my daughter and wife. But, 
speaking of my wife, she will be glad to see you 
so embroidered. Come in then, and give her a 
kiss; you will take a cup afterward, which will 
give you an opportunity of wiping your lips, if 
you are not pleased.” 

Charles d’Oisy, like a gallant soldier, offered 
his arm to Martine; she refused it, and seized on 
that of her father. 

In this motion of displeasure, the young man 
wished to see only a measure of prudence and 
cireumspection. He then turned to the other 
young girl, who dared not refuse him, but who 
felt very awkward and ill at ease at finding her- 
self thus fastened to the arm of an hussar. 

Gifted with a loyal and sincere character, with 
great susceptibility, concerning every thing which 
touched his honor, but not upon that which had 
reference to love, and not having understood the 
jealous concealments of Martine, he did not hesi- 
tate, when separated from Adéle, to enter, of his 
own accord, at once into conversation upon the 
very striking grace of this young girl. He had 
particularly admired her when, on arriving at the 
farm, he had seen her blushing, palpitating and 
moved by his arrival, and he compared her to a 
Madonna, a nymph of the fields—he was a painter, 
and easily excited to enthusiasm. 

In addition to her repentance for having 
dreamed of the proof of the short straw, Martine 
regretted deeply having placed a crown of blue- 
bells on the blonde head of her whom she already 
regarded as her rival; but she was skilled in dis- 
simulation. She was careful not to contradict the 
lavish eulogies of the other; she did not allow 
any traces of her discontent to appear on that 
day, only she promised herself, secretly, to avoid 
the danger, and as quickly as possible. 

On the next visit Adéle made to the farm she 
was received by Martine with great demonstra- 
tions of friendship. She could not have arrived 
more opportunely; she was going to assist, and 
even take part in a fishing-party for crawfish and 
eels, which could not fail to give her great diversion. 

Adéle leapt for joy, but on reflection said, ‘‘ But 
I do not know how to fish.” 


‘That is soon learned,” was the reply; ‘the 
thing is to get the fish in your hand. Nothing is 
more amusing, as you will see, especially by this 
clear sun and the warmth it produces; you will 
wish never to stop. But before going, we must 
first put on suitable costumes, and especially you, 
miss; I have nothing to spoil.” 

She then took from her young and confiding 
friend the cornet of red ribbons which was so be- 
coming to her; she put off her silk robe and her 
muslin kerchief, which showed her figure and her 
white shoulders to such advantage; she encased 
her feet in wooden shoes, to protect them against 
the pebbles of the river, for they were to go into 
the water; then, asa final precaution, she covered 
her with a long robe of cloth, with a large coarse 
head-piece. Adele laughed at her singular accou- 
trements. 

‘Are you very sure,” she said, however, ‘that 
no one will come?” 

‘*Oh no, he has been here already this morning.”’ 

The young girl blushed at having been so 
quickly and so well found out. 

‘‘Oh yes,” pursued Martine, in a careless tone, 
through which, however, an ill-disguised feeling 
of pride peeped out; ‘‘he had an order or mes- 
sage from the governor of Compeigne, the Duke 
d’Humitres, for the grand-bailly of Crepy, the 
Duke de Gesvres. He ascertained that the shortest 
way was through the forest, and by the farm.” 

Adéle thought that perhaps Charles d’Oisy had 
hoped to see her there again—her thought went 
no further, but it was sufficient to redouble her 
good spirits. 

The two friends soon bent their steps toward 
a part of the valley where the rivulet of Boneuil 
falls into the Autonne. With their under-gar- 
ments half-raised, and naked limbs, they entered 
the shallow waters of the small stream—green 
osier beds served for curtains. 

They remained there some time at work; Mar- 
tine, the boldest and most experienced, prying 
boldly into the holes in which the crawfish con- 
cealed themselves, Adéle contenting herself with 
sounding them with a branch of willow, and re- 
coiling before her prey, when she succeeded in 
driving it from its quarters; both laughing and 
splashing each other in the midst of the water; 
especially Martine, who, imitating a water-jet, 
inundated her companion with it, whilst the latter, 
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shouting in joyful distress, scarcely dared to re- 
taliate, from fear of losing her balance. 

The fishing after the crawfish over, they pro- 
ceeded after the eels. Hubert, the old flax-dresser, 
who knew all the good spots for this work, as for 
many others, had joined them, armed with a pick, 
and, thanks to him, quantities of stones had been 
removed, laying bare the subterranean dwellings 
of these innocent reptiles. But now, it was not 
into clear and transparent waters that they must 
venture, but into pools of mud and mire, which 
they saw moving and swelling, from the multiplied 
movements of their inhabitants. 

It was necessary to seize them with dexterity, 
between two fingers and the thumb, to prevent 
them from escaping. 

When about to enter this new sport, Adele dis- 
covered that she was afraid of the eels. Scarcely 
entered into the pool, standing on a fragment of 
rock, which served her for a pedestal, notwith- 
standing the reiterated exhortations of Martine, 
she refused to go farther, when the old flax- 
dresser, who, leaning on his pick with folded 
arms, had watched them for some time, passing 
near her, said in a low tone: 

‘‘Be careful! the horse is yonder, and the 
horseman is not far off.” 

At the same moment, the daughter of Brulard, 
feigning awkwardness, pushed over one of the 
large pieces of stone which had been raised by 
Hubert, and which, falling into the midst of the 
pool, covered Adéle with black and muddy water. 

To remove the traces of this frightful aspersion, 
Adele regained the river in haste, and, as she 
reached its banks, a head appeared through the 
osiers, and she found herself, face to face, with 
Charles d’Oisy, not this time with a carefully 
arranged toilet, but in her dress of coarse cloth, 
her dirty wooden shoes, her hair wet and disar- 
ranged, and her face disfigured by mud. 

She was desirous to hide herself in the whirl- 
pools of the river, but the little stream had never 
had any. 

The poor child had undergone the vengeance of 
a rival, the vengeance of a village-girl, and the 
daughter of Brulard, who had, on that morning, 
promised to meet the young soldier, on his return 
from Crepy, at that very place, had skillfully pre- 
pared her blow. 

Returned to her father’s house, Adele felt that 
her heart was contrite and in despair. She 


could not console herself for having exhibited 
herself in such a condition before the young man. 
What an opinion must he now have of her! She 
does net, however, blame Martine for her mis- 
adventure—she blames only herself. Why had 
she taken part in such sports and occupations, 
Was it pro- 


only fit for the servants of the farm? 











per? No, and God had punished her for it. She 
had well merited it; but, to tell the truth, the 
chastisement was disproportionate to the fault. 

After her first interview with Charles d’Oisy, 
the prediction of the old sleeper, and the chance 
of the straws, which gave hint to her, as her 
future husband, occupied her thoughts by night 
and day. She again saw him before her, in his 
becoming hussar uniform, in an attitude of ad- 
miring surprise. Then he had engaged her atten- 
tion, as no other man had ever done before ; she, 
on her side, had felt, whilst listening to him, a 
degree of happiness she could not define, but 
which no other person had ever excited in her. 

Things being in such a state, was it then un- 
reasonable to suppose the possible accomplish- 
ment of the prediction? The young man, it is 
true, was only a quarter-master, but his family 
was honorable, and he would, no doubt, receive 
assistance. 

Such were her thoughts and self-remarks con- 
stantly; but now her reveries have taken flight, 
never more to return—the prediction has been 
falsified. He will never be able to love her, and 
it is very natural; she will never go back to the 
farm—she would fear to meet him there. Could 
he, on again seeing her, avoid laughing at her, 
and making sport of her? That was an humilia- 
tion she could not bear. 

During more than a week these ideas were 
turned over and repeated in her brain. 

She spoke no more of Martine, when one day 
toward midday the farmer Brulard, followed by 
the old flax-dresser, who carried a bundle of 
hemp, a bag of buckwheat, and two fat capons, 
appeared at the chiteau of Douyl. He came to 
pay the lieutenant of the hunt his rent in money 
and kind for the hire of the two mills, In his 
absence, he handed the money to Adele. 

‘* Well,” he said to her, ‘‘we do not see you 
any more, beautiful child—is it because our eels 
frightened you? Don’t blush about it; it is a 
subject for laughter and all that; we laughed 
about it well the day before yesterday, with that 
droll D’Oisy.” 

‘+ Ah!” 

‘““Yes. It was, however, his companion, a real 
jolly companion, who led us to it, and almost 
made us die. Martine tells it well.” 

Adéle promised herself a good grudge at Mar- 
tine. 

‘¢ Yes,” resumed the miller, ‘‘this soldier was 
much amused by it.” 

‘‘Who?” again interrupted the young girl, 
with an altered voice, *‘M. d’Oisy?” 

‘No, his comrade, in order to tease the quarter- 
master, who, having once before seen you at our 
house, fell in love with you at first sight. He 
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had returned a second time to surprise you in the 
water, behind the osiers, as they had arranged it. 
He had laid in wait for you, that is the truth; 
and instead of a nymph, he found a fisher after 
eels under the stones. Martine told it; she has 
great wit.” 

And Brulard laughed a boisterous laugh, as 
prutal as his mind, and whilst laughing said— 

‘‘If you had only seen how they were amused. 
The quarter-master pretended to get angry, and 
the other droll, his comrade, in order to tease 
him, said he would tell the story, that same eve- 
ning, to the regiment. He is capable of it, and 
they are, perhaps, at this very time, talking at 
Compeigne of your eels. Why should it not soon 
be told at court, and to the king? Yes, Miss, 
to the king, and Madame de Pompadour, who 
hunts also, not eels, but doe-rabbits, and is very 
skillful. It is, doubtless, on that very business 
that your father is absent. He will have been 
snare-setter in the preserves. You told him the 
story of the eels? No; you were wrong, for it 
is funny.” 

Under pretext of giving orders about dinner, 
Adéle then rose, and went to the kitchen. 

She found the flax-dresser there, who had gone 
there to deposit the capons. He was in a corner, 
seated on a stool, eating, as a lunch, a piece of 
bacon and brown bread, which Mariotte, the 
kitchen-girl, had given him. His heavy head, 
which he could scarcely sustain on his long, thin 
neck, hung down on his shoulder, like a pelican’s. 
When Adele entered, he raised his head, balanced 
it from right to left, in salutation; he then took 
a glass of wine, raised it, as if for a toast, and 
said— 

‘Hope and patience produce good fruits.” 

Having emptied his glass at a draught, he let 
the last drops fall, one by one, upon the hearth. 
He then appeared to reflect, and, as if he were re- 
proaching himself for paying for his repast only 
by a proverb, pointing to one of the capons, 
which he had brought, he said to the cook— 

‘‘That is the fattest; make haste to put it on 
the spit.” Then, turning toward the young 
mistress of the house, winking at her, and pla- 
cing his finger on his mouth, with a mysterious 
air, added, ‘*for you will have a visitor to-day.” 

Adéle felt no disposition to listen complacently 
to the words of the oracle. Besides, what did 
she care for a visit? Did she not receive them 
daily, hourly, on the business of the hunt, when 
M. Dampitre was not at home to receive the ar- 
rivals? There was no difficulty in accomplishing 
this prediction. 


~ 


‘‘No, Miss,” said Mariotte to her, when the 
farmer Brulard and the flax-dresser had gone, ‘I 
fancy one capon will not answer for this visit.” 





‘*What makes you think we shall have the 
world to dinner?” replied Adele. 

‘*What, did you not hear father Hubert, before 
he went away ?” 

There is a country, the language of which is 
still interdicted to ordinary travelers. This coun- 
try, whereevery thing appears to be extraordinary, 
where the land contains no stones, where houses 
are carried about in men’s arms, where the inno- 
cence and credulity of the golden age appear to 
be preserved in all their purity, must be sought 
for neither in the midst of the Archipelagoes of 
the South Sea, nor among the Maldives. It is 
situated fifteen leagues from Paris, between two 
arms of the Oise. Itis the Meux, celebrated only 
for its cheese, but which deserves to be for other 
things. 

Mariotte, the servant of Dampitre, was from 
the Meux, and mixed with the common language 
the artless expressions of that old Picard tongue, 
as her compatriot Froissart had done, only in a 
different style. 

‘* We must believe that this visitor will eat, since 
the diviner has told us to put the fattest on the 
spit.” 

‘*The diviner does not know what he is talking 
about.” 

‘No, Miss, father Hubert is no cheat; he is a 
soothsayer, who has never been deceived con- 
cerning the future. Two years ago, at the feast 
of St. Martin’s, he went to drink with some com- 
panions, at the house of Moutounet, the wheel- 
wright, who sells wine; he suddenly cried out, 
‘ Listen!’ 

‘¢*¢ What is it?’ said the others. 

‘¢¢ Listen!’ he repeats, ‘a branch and a limb 
are now falling.’ 

‘In fact, at that moment, a servant of the great 
Durande, in taking some magpies from the nest, 
had trod on a branch, which broke under him, 
and in falling had broke, not only his leg, but 
his arm. You see that father Hubert is never 
deceived. He is an old man, who knows every 
thing, and the Brulards know it well. Were it 
not so, why would they keep him with them, when 
he cannot even earn his food, being good for no- 
thing, but to break a little flax? They are afraid 
lest he should injure them, or their animals, if 
they turn him off. And why could he not, he 
who catches the birds which fly, with his hand; 
he who goes hunting without nets, or guns, or 
snares! He knows so well how to charm the 
venison, only by words, that he has only his wallet 
to catch it. The rabbits come of themselves in 
great numbers, voluntarily, to place themselves 
in it for his use. The company we are about to 
have at dinner will be badly off, Miss, if we do 
not put the capon on the spitatonce. My advice 
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is, we should have something else. The master 
will, probably, bring us some venison, but a good 
fish would not be out of place. If I had only 
known this this morning, Babet passed through 
the village, on her way from Boneuil, and she had 
murenas and eels, as you say, which would have 
pleased you, as youlove them. Do younot, Miss?” 

Adéle cast an angry look upon her servant, and 
without speaking retired to her room, shut her- 
self up, and went to crying, from displeasure and 
grief. She was angry with every body; with 
Brulard, so coarse in his jokes; with the flax- 
breaker, the first cause of her chagrins; with her 
servant, who doubtless knew of her misadventure, 
and who quietly reminded her of it. But it was, 
especially, with Martine; to make sport of her 
so; to make Charles d’Oisy her accomplice; to 
render her the sport and laughing-stock of the 
house, of the village, perhaps of the city, even 
of the court, if she could believe that coarse 
miller. 

Whilst she is in this state of despair, she hears 
the voice of her father, who has returned, and is 
asking for her. 

Wiping her eyes hastily, that he might not see 
she had been crying, she hastens to meet him, in 
a dark ante-room adjoining her chamber. _With- 
eut speaking a word, in order to conceal the 
emotion of her voice, she immediately throws her 
arms around his neck, embraces him, and utters 
& cry. 

Mustaches brush her cheek, and her father 
does not wear them; a sabre rattles upon the 
tiles of the ante-room, and the only arms her 
father carries is a hunting-knife. Itis, however, 
the voice of her father which she heard. Alarmed, 
palpitating, she returns hastily into her room, 
and sinks fainting on a chair. 

When she re-opens her eyes, she sees Charles 
d’Oisy before her. He was alone in the room, 
alone with her; he held her hand, and regarded 
her in silence, with one of those expressive and 
prolonged looks, through which the whole soul 
pours itself. 

Still full of the trouble, caused by her fainting, 
Adtle believed she was in a dream. She smiles, 
and, with a familiar bend of the head, replies to 
the look which appears to question her. 

At this moment M. Dampitre returns with 
Mariotte, all aghast. He had been in search of 
fresh water, salts and vinegar. 

‘‘ Ah, you have come to yourself, poor child,” 
he at last said, on finding her large eyes open, 
and a smile on her lips. ‘‘Pardon me, young 


man, for having left you in charge of the sick one, 
but you know there are times when we must bid 
good-by to ceremony, and in our villages, as you 
see, we do not maintain the etiquette of Versailles.” 


Adéle, stupefied, regards by turns her father, 
Charles d’Oisy, and Mariotte. She cannot under- 
stand how, the young soldier being there, Martine 
is nottherealso. She still thinks she is dreaming. 
‘* How do you feel now, poor child?” said the 
lieutenant of the chase. ‘‘ Drink this glass of 
water, it will do you good; it is the only case in 
which water is good for any thing, unless for 
carps and eels, ha, comrade ?” 

Without noticing the effect which this word eel 
produced upon the sick girl, her father con- 
tinued— 

‘* You did not wait for the visit which has hap- 
pened ?” : 

‘¢Why should we, master?” interrupted the old 
servant. 

‘¢How! did you know I would bring back a 
handsome youth ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” 

‘‘And you knew he would partake of our 
dinner ?” 

‘¢ We knew it all; the capon is already before 
the fire.” 

‘‘Bah! Is that true, Adele?” 

‘*Yes, my father.” 

‘¢ The devil is then a party to it, for we have 
not met a living soul since the offer was made 
and accepted.” 

‘‘By my faith, father Hubert sees from afar, 
and hears the same,’ said Mariotte. 

‘‘What! was it that d—d old flax-breaker that 
told you? Do you remember, comrade, when we 
were at our nets, that tuft of fern in the midst 
of the brambles which alone moved? I thought 
it was a young wild boar, but I now see that it 
was that old dog of a poacher looking after his 
snares.” 

‘‘Father Hubert a poacher! Father Hubert 
with snares! Holy Virgin, my patroness!” ex- 
claimed the servant, with an air of revolt; “he 
to hide himself, he to crouch, when he can fly 
through the air like a bird, on a broom or a pair 
of tongs!” 

‘‘Yes; but if he does not travel, as you say, 
upon a broom or the tongs, it is probably because 
he has not yet discovered the means of rendering 
himself invisible, and fears a shot from a gun: 
it is on that account he hides himself.” 

‘* Jesus!” 

‘Go! be quiet you old fool; go to your 
kitchen, and if you again talk such stuff before 
my daughter, I will drive you off, and send your 
old poacher to perform his miracles before the 
table of marble at Paris,” 

When the three were alone Dampitre resu- 
med, addressing his daughter— 

‘¢ My dear child, this is a brave soldier, whom 
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he tells me he has met you once at the house of 
the Brulards.”’ 

Adéle thanked the young man from the bottom 
of her soul for having forgotten their second 
meeting. The lieutenant of the hunt continued: 

‘‘He is the son of my old comrade, D’Oisy of 
Champlieu, who left us twenty years ago to be- 
come a Parisian; but, thank God, the son has 
returned to us, for, by his means, I can see one 
of my most ardent desires accomplished.” 

Adele thought it was already a question of 
marriage. She felt more trouble than joy at it, 
and, lowering her head, placed her handkerchief 
to her face to hide the strange emotions which 
seized upon her. 

‘‘ How well chance sometimes serves us,’’ con- 
tinued the father. ‘*The king is coming to us 
to-morrow, almost without announcement; it is 
to get up a hunt for the marchioness. I needed 
assistance to fix the snares; I sent word to the 
lieutenant-colonel, M. de Tolt, and to my friend 
Captain Pardilleau, who sent me twenty stout 
fellows, commanded by this quarter-master; I 
pay attention at the name of D’Oisy; we accost 
one another, and I discover in him not only an 
active and intelligent auxiliary for my snares, 
but a skillful painter, who is willing to satisfy 
the desire I have long felt, of placing your pic- 
ture by the side of that of your mother.” 

The lieutenant of the hunt, on finishing, ex- 
tended his hand to the young man, who pressed 
it warmly. 

They had both, however, counted too fast on 





the good-will of the subject. When they came 
to fix a day for the first sitting, Adele declared 
sharply that she did not want to be painted at 
all; and neither the orders of her father nor his 
entreaties could shake her determination for a 
moment. To place herself before Charles d’Oisy, 
to remain beneath his glance for whole hours— 
she who had embraced him through mistake, 
she who bad smiled on him whilst thinking she 
dreamed, she who would not for the world now 
raise her eyes to his! It appeared to her that 
he must still find on her face the marks of the 
mud he had seen there, and that he could not 
paint her otherwise. 

The artist thought it the caprice of a young 
girl; perhaps he penetrated the truth. Her 
father attributed her repugnance to some pre- 
diction which had been made to her, to some 
mischievous presage: her mother had died soon 
after her portrait had been painted. 

Our people were hurried from dinner to return 
to their nets. Adele, under a pretext of sickness, 
was not present at the repast. She was indeed 
sick; too many different emotions had agitated 
her during the day. 

On the next day the hunt of the marchioness 
took place. Our hussar of Berthiny, who made 
a part of the escort of honor, was fortunate 
enough to seize the horse of Madame de Pompa- 
dour as it was about to run away. 

Some weeks passed by without their hearing 
any more of the quarter-master. 

[To be continued. 





A DAY ON THE MER DE GLACE. 


BY HOWARD PAUL, 


An August evening in Chamouni, if society be 
at all limited, is dull work. One gets on such 
intimate terms with the top of Mont Blane, and 
the moonlight resting on it becomes so lumi- 
nously tiresome, that the tourist turns to the 
sober cowl of the Montanvert, or manages to 
define the dim chilet on the Flegére with a feel- 
ing of limited satisfaction. The court-yard of 
the hotels are dreary places, after the twilight 
has bade adieu to the mountain-sides. The 
guides have gone to look after their mules and 
refurnish their batons. The lady-guests, jaded 
with travel, are snug and away, where broadcloth 
has no province or privilege to penetrate. The 
Saucy satire of the album may furnish a half- 
hour’s gossip for the resident-tourists. A game 





of rouge-et-noir may be going on in the saloon, 
and possibly a melancholy guitar has found its 
way to glacier-land, in the custody of a taper- 
fingered tinkler, who is so much excited at being 
in the depths of the Alps that tune has resigned 
in favor of bewilderment. 

On an August evening, two years ago, I hap- 
pened to be one of a number of travelers at the 
Hotel de Londres, the principal auwberge of the 
Chamouni valley. It was a dull misty night— 
Nature seemed to have a fit of the blues, and was 
determined that all of her loyal subjects in that 
picturesque part of creation should share in her 
despondency, and the wind sailed around the 
mountains, agitating the Arve until it threatened 
to overflow to the point of inundation. . The 
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hotel was over-crowded with company en route 
to the various lions of Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
lower districts of France. A German prince, 
with an immense retinue of servants, had arrived 
at night-fall, and caused an elaborate hubbub 
among the peasantry. A dozen French students, 
all whiskers and knapsacks, were bustling about 
the salle 2 manger, clamorous for vin ordinaire and 
cheap cigars. 

The principal apartment of the hotel, a long 
ball-room, had a dining-table at one extreme, and 
a few rude chairs, a shelf loaded with books, 
chiefly odd volumes of Byron, and a fagot-fire on 
the hearth, at the other. The German prince 
was intent on luncheon at the provender extremi- 
ty, with his plump beer-drinking servants at his 
back. The students had contented their convi- 
vial wants, and were absorbed in the mutual 
recital of a series of adventures, that a month 
after would astound their confreres of the Quartier 
Latin. A couple of English girls from Wiltshire 
had been scribbling merry couplets in the album, 
and playing the part of gay commentators to 
what was already written. I was yawning over 
the last ‘‘Galignani,” the amiable pirate being as 
full as usual of London leaders and local gossip. 
Somebody proposed a soirée dansante—not the 
German noble, by the way, for he was far too fat 
to think of waltzing—which was warmly seconded 
by the students, who instantly cut short their 
anecdotes in the hope of reviving their orgies of 
the Chateau Rouge. 

But no dance could we have. The landlord 
thought his princeship would not approve—the 
English girls had strolled too long on the col de 
balme to think of Terpsichore—a pale, common- 
place youth in mouse-colored trowsers, who moped 
near the fire, and languidly dealt out his Roman 
experience to an elderly spinster, was in the midst 
of a description of the Coliseum; of course he 
could not sacrifice the classics to a quadrille—and 
worse than all, we had no music, although it was 
whispered that the host, if he chose, could finger 
the harp with a moderate amount of skill. One 
of the students proposed to whistle a set of qua- 
drilles if we would form a set, but we all looked 
bleakly at each other; the prince waddled heavily 
out of the room, and the two young ladies fell to 
picking out pet-lines from Childe Harold, and so 
the proposition quietly went its rejected way. 

Next we tried to get up a song. Gallantry 
prompted the Frenchmen to disturb the Wiltshire 
maidens in their collations, but ‘‘they had given 
up singing,” to use their own expression, (one 
frequently heard in society, but the exact import 
of which I could never clearly comprehend.) The 
youth in mouse-color blandly avowed that he had 
no egr, and the spinster tried very hard to look 





indignant, but it was a failure. The students 
were not to be beat, however. They struck upa 
dashing chorus from the ‘‘Dame aux Camelia,” 
with an alarming alternate crescendo that scat- 
tered the maids, mouse-color and spinster most 
incontinently. 

My love of gayety soon got me mixed up with 
the students. They told the most marvelous 
stories, repeated the drollest adventures, and 
caroled the merriest of lays. The vin ordinaire 
and the ‘‘haut barsac”’ rolled like a flood,-and a 
mass of tobacco-smoke, circling in dense wreaths 
above, would not have done dishonor to a morn- 
ing cloud-call on the white Dome du Goute, or any 
other peak of pretensions. The vivacity of my 
gay companions was fairly let loose, and the ro- 
mance of our position, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, gave it a certain crisp and poignancy. One 
related a love-adventure, of a fanciful nature— 
how with rapid passionateness his heart had 
carried away the image of a beautiful Savoyard, 
whose dark eyes haunted him with magic power. 
He met her in Geneva, and had chased her over 
the whole Alpine region. After a throbbing period, 
he managed to avoid her guardian and obtain an 
interview. She granted it, and listened to his 
prayers. True to his French nature, he proposed 
an elopement, which she was to briefly consider, 
but in the unfortunate interim the precipitate 
Lothario poured out his passion in a tinted billet- 
doux, which a blundering embassador placed in 
the hands of ‘‘the old gentleman,” instead of at- 
taching it, as directed, to a bouquet of wild-flowers 
and placing it in her boudoir. As is the case 
in the old comedies, the lovers were defeated, 
and the affair ended as they usually do, in sobs 
and sonnets—the former being the language of 
anguish, and the latter conserving their hearts’ 
mutual desolation. How aptly a Frenchman 
improvises an intrigue; weaving a plot with the 
facility that Venus of erst unclasped her girdle. 

It was close on to midnight before there were 
any symptoms of pillows. Auguste, the polyglot 
waiter of the awberge, who spoke fragments of 
a dozen languages, but not one, save his mother 
tongue, that would pass current where the irregu- 
lar verbs were concerned, or rather the verbs 
were so ‘‘irregular,” that they disfigured his 
fluency—Auguste announced that the wind had 
died away, and that the moon was resting imme- 
diately over the town. This intelligence led to 
a rapid visit to the court-yard, where we had the 
full benefit of the change of weather. The air 
was cold and sharp, and the moon bathed every 
surrounding peak with its soft bright beams. 
The clouds and mist had betaken their spectral 
folds to higher spheres, and the Alpine scene was 
gorgeous and solemn. 
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We held a confab under the broad shelter of 
the piazza, as to the next day’s routine. One 
proposed an ascent of Mont Blanc, but on esti- 
mating the cost of the climb, they found their 
purses were not equal to the undertaking, though 
their legs and courage consented. The gloomy 
slopes of the Montanvert suggested a visit to the 
miraculous Mer de Glace, and we soon settled it 
for the morning achievement. The guides were 
to be summoned at seven—omelets and coffee at 
the same hour—Alpine-stocks and hob-nails to 
follow—and for ‘‘our deserts ’’—the Mer, with its 
countless ice-wrought splendors. Auguste was 
duly charged with our intentions, and a five-franc 
piece put into his palm to seal the recollection. 

A distant avalanche, in the direction of the 
Glacier de Bossons, made a glorious crash as we 
parted, and we regarded it as a majestic finale to 
the evening’s entertainment, that the mountain 
had got up for our special admiration. The stu- 
dents pledged in a bumper all avalanches in 
general and that one in particular, and I saw them 
no more till morning. 

The Mer de Glace, viewing it from the hut on 
the Montanvert, resembles a vast sea of crystal, 
that has been torn and rent into wild, fantastic 
shapes by the dread force of an earthquake. 
Walls of ice, many feet in height, run trans- 
versely, which are broken by fissures of often ap- 
palling width. Prodigious blocks of granite, that 
have descended from the surrounding aiguilles, 
abound on the more level portions of the glacier. 
In many cases these blocks are said to weigh 
thousands of tons, but as the ice of the Mer, in 
some places, is over a thousand feet in thickness, 
there is no fear of their sinking out of sight. A 
late writer, in speaking of these granite visitors, 
remarked that they were moving, more or less, 
every year toward the lower part of the Mer, 
(the termination of which is called the Glacier 
de Bois,) by a gradual movement of the ice, but 
as the journey is a slow one, it will be centuries 
before they get down to the valley. 

The Mer de Glace seems to be the gorgeous 
result of three great glaciers, all discharging 
their frozen contents into one immense basin. 


The three, are the Glacier du Lechand, from the | 


Jorasses; the Glacier du Tacul, whose long, un- 
broken surface seems to fall from the summit of 
Mont Blane; and the Glacier du Taléfre, which 
is a succession of beautiful white pyramids that 
descend from the sparkling heights around. The 
Tacul, from its line of descent and great breadth, 
is the most important of the three, and gives the 
others a supplemental appearance, when viewed 
apart. Itis after they have completely united, 


however, that the grandeur may have fairly said 
The point of union, from the mighty 


to begun. 





force of the opposite powers, each pressing against 
the other, causes a desolate display of confusion— 
an immense caldron of ice, in which huge masses 
of rock are split and scattered about like grains 
of coffee in a hand-mill. 

This extraordinary and imposing phenomenon 
is very justly considered one of the greatest curi- 
osities, not only of the vale of Chamouni, but of 
Savoy. Its extent, its wondrous pinnacles and 
columns: the junction of the three mighty gla- 
ciers; the lofty peaks, rising on all sides; the 
granite cubes, on which human foot will perhaps 
never stand; and the beauty of the surrounding 
aiguilles, (that of Verte is 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 7,000 above the Mer,) all 
combine to impart to it an interest of a wonderful 
nature. All others of the Alpine glaciers have 
a strong resemblance; this ocean of ice stands 
alone in wonder and variety of conformation. 
There is a hackneyed phrase that has done good 
service in all spheres of literature, and to use it 
is almost vapid—but ‘‘to acquire an idea of the 
Mer de Glace, it must be seen.” Description is 
tame and treacherous. 

My. student-friends I found very adventurous 
fellows, and had not the guides been vigilant and 
prudent, half of them would certainly have tumbled 
into the crevices that we encountered, go whatever 
direction we would. Many of them were a dozen 
feet in width, and others much less. Whenever 
water was visible in them, its color was very blue 
and clear. <A famous crevasse, known as Le Mou- 
lin, in which the water roars as if there was a 
Niagara Falls beneath, has been plumbed to the 
depth of three hundred feet. This dangerous 
hole is located near where the three glaciers 
spoken of rush into coalition, and it serves to 
mark the boundaries of peril and passage. 

The morning, as the late moon of night before 
gave token, was a pleasant, cheerful one, and 
our scramble up the terraced heights of Montan- 
vert, embrowned and leafy, was only good exer- 
cise, and the provocatives of gayety. The path- 
way was beset by small dealers in wild flowers 
and minerals, and a spring, by which the route 
led, was in the custody of a pair of bright-eyed 
girls, who twined rhododendron blossoms in our 
button-holes, and then gracefully suggested the 
purchase of a draught of water. The notion of 
setting a value on the water through the flowers, 
was as pretty as ingenious, and taking this into 
consideration, we rewarded the hill-side nymphs 
accordingly. The Sayoyards, in their traffic with 
travelers, are very apt to bring flowers to bear 
as an excuse. A garland answers the purpose of 
an approach very well, and the potency of « bou- 
quet they well understand, A pretty feminine 
face does not need any bloom, other than its own, 
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to recommend it to the gracious traveler, though 
if an awkward petition be put under one’s con- 
sideration, a bunch of nosezays will help it ama- 
zingly. This faith in flowers is strong. 

The fountain where the Hebes waited on us is 
set down in the guide-books as a spot of interest. 
It affords a fine view of Chamouni, and picturesque 
glimpses of the Flegére and Brevent, but that 
Florain wrote Claudine there, is almost too ro- 
mantic for belief. Poets permit whims of fancy, 
very often, to take liberties with the usages of 
propriety, but that Florain hit on this elevated, 
sequestered perch to put pen to paper, is rearing 
the Pelion of romance on the Ossa of imagination 
—and we decline holding faith in the matter. 

The hut on the Montanvert commands the Mer 
de Glace, the wild tract of frozen beauty lying 
immediately beneath it. Glancing over the bar- 
riers of ice, down into the valley, the chalets 
looked like toy-houses, and the cattle more like 
flies than animals. The coup d’cil is superb 
from this point, and amply repaid us for our 
journey. The hut was kept by an old man who 
_ had retired from the capacity of a guide, and 
now picked up a slender income by selling cha- 
mois-horns, fashioned into various articles of 
utility, and ornaments made from stones found in 
We all made small purchases, which 


the Alps. 
pleased the old man—so much so, that he pro- 
duced a decanter of cognac, and left it to the in- 


expensive mercy of the students. 
love to it in earnest. 

The path leading to the moraine of the Mer was 
skirted with pines and larches of small growth, 
and our descent was gradual and difficult. Hands 
and knees were frequently of service, in aiding 
us where we could not trust to our feet alone. 
Rocks and hollows were not uncommon, and once 
in a way a leap was not out of place, provided it 
was a short one. By these means we at length 
reached the edge of the ice, near where we found 
a huge stone, on which was chiseled the names 
of Pococke and Windham,* who discovered the 
Mer, about 1741. The moraine is a mixture of 
ice, fragments of rocks, long grass, and bits 
of fir-branches. Once on the main body of 
the glacier, vegetation disappears, and we stood 
on a bleak, desolate tract, mere specks for 
the encompassing aiguilles to frown loftily on. 


They made 





* These gentlemen made many important discoveries in 
the Chamouni valley. Mr. Windham, in a letter written 
to Mr. Arland, a Genevese painter, in 1744, which was laid 
before the Royal Society, and printed in London the same 
year, remarks of his impression of the Mer de Glace—* The 
description which travelers give of the seas of Greenland 
seems to come the nearest to it. You must imagine a lake 
put in agitation by a strong wind, and frozen all at once, 
and perhaps even that would not produce the same appear- 
ance.” 
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The smaller of the fissures we leaped by the 
aid of the batons, and it was fine sport to 
clear a chasm of unknown depth at a single gay 
bound; when the openings were equal to the 
river Avon in width, we cast reproachful glances 
at our our batons, and calmly followed the guides 
in their cheerless detours. We turned the great 
crevasses to some account by rolling masses of 
granite into them, and then listening to the 
thunder of the descent. It was a wild, dismal 
style of melody, but as there are few methods of 
amusement here, it had a certain grotesque charm. 
The guides were extremely patient and obliging, 
waiting for us while we tried the same experi- 
ments that they had witnessed a thousand times 
before. Two of the most enterprising of the 
young Frenchmen endeavored to climb up one of 
the ice-pyramids. It resulted in a rapid tumble, 
as it would be as practicable to surmount the 
bright, smooth surface of these vast bodies, as to 
cross the English Channel on horseback. 

The sun, glittering on the frozen splendors of 
the Mer, produces lovely effects—creating hues 
rich and brilliant, that the cloudy ice of the 
Bossons, Tour, or Argentitre does not afford. 
The immense ridges, covered with a substance 
resembling crystal lace-work, that only a gor- 
geous whim of nature could create, sparkle in the 
sunlight, and surpass, ten thousand times, the 
wildest Arabian night entertainment ever con- 
ceived. Our old friends, the fairies, might hold 
a council there, and not be ashamed of their 
quarters. 

Were it not for the bowlders and mighty granite 
blocks that intrude and break the scene of mag- 
nificence, the Mer de Glace would be perfect in 
its grotesque grandeur. Standing in the centre, 
and looking toward the Periades, vast columns 
shoot up into the air, perforated by arches, 
broken and fantastic, that resemble ruins. The 
imagination, out of the hanging masses and curi- 
ous bergs of pale green, blending with the golden 
edge of the sunbeams, finds no difficulty in con- 
juring up ice-palaces, peopled by spirits, that 
appear only when mortals are away. This scene 
by moonlight must be enchanting. The soft, 
gentle rays of the queen of the night giving it a 
weird, subdued aspect, thatthe brilliance of the sun 
denies. The beauties of ocean, lake, forest, field, 
and dell, must all dim before the glittering Mer. 
It has a capital of one hundred thousand beauties, 
and to share them is any time worth a premium. 

We staid till near twilight on the ice, by which 
time our half-frozen toes and blinded sight, 
caused by the glare of the dazzling sun, called 
loudly for relief. We reassembled to the deli- 
cate heath, on the upper bank of the Montanvert, 
passing on our return the channels of several 
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avalanches, and catching sight of a moving ob- 
ject, which we supposed to be a chamois, on a 
mass of gneiss over ourheads. A grassy hillock, 
called the Jardin, above the Taléfue, is the near- 


we were mistaken. 


est chamois ground to the valley, so it is possible 
We reached Chamouni as 
the evening cars arrived from Geneva, and sat 
down to tea surrounded by new faces. 
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THE SUB-MARINE VOYAGER.* 


BY MRS. M. G. HORSFORD. 


Sprit of Freedom! Eleutheria! thou 
Worshiped of old in Greek and Roman fane, 
Thy wing is bending o’er my country now, 
As erst it brooded o’er the attic plain, 
Ere Greece with tyrant foes had warred in vain; 
Here are thy beams concentred, here thine eye 
Dwells with a glance assured of quiet reign ; 
Thy starry banners float unchallenged by, 
And souls impregnate with thy breath to thee do homage high. 


Etherial Liberty! thy breath has lent 

A stronger cadence to the wild wind’s roar, 
Has with the storm-king’s viewless organ blent, 

And curled the surges on the rock-bound shore; 
Impelled the giant river’s current o’er 

The boundless prairie’s flowery waste to sweep, 
Affixed another chord to pine-tree hoar, 

That speaketh loud when “deep replies to deep,” 

And hurled Niagara’s flood from foaming steep to steep. 


Thy wing forever stirs the forest wild, 
And fans the young flowers into life again 
When Winter’s rule is o’er; and I, thy child, 
Have marked thy presence in the deep wood’s fane, 
And heard the green leaves whisper of thy reign, 
And by the sounding sea-side felt thy spell, 
Till every pulse was quickened unto pain; 
And thus to thee I sing of what befell 
One of thy chosen sons—inspire the feeble shell. 


Departing day with crimson touched the wave, 
Stirred by the passing of a freshening gale; 
The autumn leaf fell rustling to its grave; 
The air was laden with funereal wail 
For the last‘flowers, a phantom-troop and pale; 
The evening gun had sounded from the shore, 
And the white mist crept up from lake and dale, 
As on gray steps of clouds, from sunset’s door, 
The Night came forth and spread her wings the waters o’er. 


And eyes there were that prisoned burning tears 
With proud resolve and purpose strong and pure; 
And hearts that beat with agonizing fears, 
Such as the heart can only once endure; 
For one went forth amid the deep obscure 
Of night and storm, beneath the sullen wave, 
His country’s fainting arm to reassure 
With unexpected hope and action brave, 
Or ’neath the white sea-foam to find a nameless grave. 


With envious haste the parting hour drew nigh; 
The watchman’s call had stirred the midnight air, 





* The incident related in the poem occurred in New Lon- 
don, during the war with Great Britain. 





When, nerved by patriot fire and courage high, 
Young Halsey joined his aged mother’s prayer, 
Gazed on her care-worn brow and silver hair ; 
Knelt yet again her blessing fond to seek, 
Then turned to one in youthful beauty fair, 
His promised bride, whose pallid lip and cheek 
Revealed beneath her calm a loving heart and weak. 


A few faint, broken words—a low farewell, 

And he had left his childhood’s cherished home. 
Anon a strange boat swept beneath the swell 

Of the contending billows’ angry foam, 
Where but, as fable saith, the mermaids roam, 

*Mid troops of silvery fish and sea-shell hoar, 
From its low cave, to list the wild wind come: 

Nor fluttering sail, nor helm, nor falling oar, 

Marked its unbroken course from that receding shore. 


On! on f swept, but lost to human sight. 
An awful silence gathered over all, 
As, vainly gazing breathless on the night, 
Striving to pierce the universal pall, 
His comrades watched, beneath the cedars tall, 
From the white cliff, for omens of his way. 
On the strained ear did not a signal fall? 
A moment’s flash illumed the starless gray, 
A thunder-tone went by, and all in silence lay. 


The surges rippled in the morning light, 
Swift to the pebbled beach wave followed wave, 

But bore no trace of him whose trackless flight 
Beneath their current led but to a grave. 

No knell was sounded for the fallen brave, 
No sable plumes that sepulchre waved o’er ; 

But Nature’s voice shall chant through coral cave, 
And giant hymns from sea-born temples pour, 

O’er him who sleeps beside Long Island’s sea-girt shore. 


So passed the brave from earth; but when his name 
Was as a sound belonging to the past, 

When in the dust the mother’s wearied frame 
And broken heart found refuge from the blast, 

One shadowy form was seen, as sunset cast 
Its crimson radiance nightly o’er the main, 

Along that shore to linger, till the last 
Faint beam had died, and all of loss and pain 

From the blank waste of waves stared in her face again. 


She vanished with the snow-wreaths, and the Spring 
Spread her green robe o’er human love and blight. 
Shall we not hope the spirit’s perfect wing 
Soared o’er the grave, and in the infinite 
Of life and love, beyond the realms of night, 
Rejoined the earlier lost? The violets bloom, 
With quiet grace unfolding to the light 
Their fairy petals, o’er that lonely tomb, 
And roses blossom near, yet wear no trace of gloom. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Joun Lacry, a captain in the Continental 
Army, and a brigadier-general in the militia of 
Pennsylvania, during the war of the American 
Revolution, was a native of Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania. He was born in the township of Buck- 
ingham, on the fourth day of February, in the 
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Birth-place of General Lacey. 


year 1755, and made the place of his nativity 
his home, until near the close of the war, when 
he removed to the state of New Jersey. His 
ancestors were followers of the great and good 
Penn, and educated in the strict tenets of the 
Society of Friends. They came among the first 
settlers, who followed the fortunes of the founder 
of Pennsylvania, to the New World, and took up 
their abode in Bucks county. He was the son 
of John and Jane Lacey, and the grandson of 
John and Rachel Lacey. His paternal great- 
grandfather emigrated from the Isle of Wight, 
England; and his grandmother, whose name was 
Heston, was a native of New England, whence 
her family removed to Bucks county at an early 
day. His mother was the daughter of Abraham 
and Susan Chapman; and his maternal grand- 
mother was an Olden of New Jersey. The ances- 
tors of this distinguished man were all farmers, 
and he was proud, up to the very day of his 
death, in being the descendant of such a reputa- 
ble and useful class of people; and, in accord- 
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ance with the mild doctrines of him to whom 
they looked up, as ‘‘ Prophet, Priest, and King,” 
were opposed to all wars and rumors of wars. 
Oppression drove them from their pleasant homes 
and fertile fields in England, to seek an asylum 
in a strange land, and when they set up their 
altars in this new-found promised land, they dis- 
countenanced strife and contention of every kind. 

At that day the Society of Friends, in whose 
‘‘faith and practice” young Lacey was reared, 
took but little pains in the education of their 
children, deeming it amply sufficient for every 
purpose of life if they could read and write their 
native tongue. His parents being of this class, 
and having but a limited education themselves, 
did not see the necessity and advantage of learn- 
ing, and considered that their son could make 
his way in the world with the same amount of 
information they possessed. For this error of 
judgment he was a sore sufferer in after years. 
Under these circumstances he enjoyed but very 
limited advantages of education, He was early 
sent te such schools as there were in the neigh- 
borhood, but they afforded very slight opportu- 
nity for the acquisition of knowledge. He has 
left upon record that the teacher of the school 
he went to could neither read nor write correctly, 
and knew not the meaning of grammar; and that 
in the neighborhood in which his father’s family 
resided, the only books allowed to be used in the 
schools, were the Bible, the Testament, and Dil- 
worth’s Spelling-book. These books, it must be 
admitted, were not very well calculated to ad- 
vance his literary pursuits; and that a boy, edu- 
cated in such seminaries of learning, would not 
be very well prepared to discharge the duties of 
life. 

Young Lacey was kept at these schools until 
he was thirteen or fourteen years of age, when 
his father considered his education as finished, 
and set him at work; being employed on the 
farm, in the saw or grist-mill, or in the cooper’s 
shop. He was not unmindful of the disavantages 
he labored under, in point of education, and after 
he left school endeavored to remedy them as much 
as possible, by reading and private study. He 
spent most of his leisure moments from work in 
reading such books as he could borrow in the 
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neighborhood; and in the mill, while attending 
to his work, would often have his favorite author 
in his hand, in order to snatch every moment he 
could for its perusal. In this manner, by con- 
stant perseverance and application, he was ena- 
bled, in some manner, to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of his youth; but in after life, when called 
to fill stations of honor and responsibility in the 
service of his country, he felt very sensibly the 
defect in his early training, and deplored, with 
deep regret, the misfortune. His experience 
should be a warning to parents, of the present 
day, not to neglect the education of their child- 
ren, when the means of acquiring knowledge are 
within the reach of every one, and to be had 
almost ‘‘ without money and without price.” In 
this country, where every avenue is open to all, 
and the son of the humblest citizen may be called 
to fill the highest station under the constitution, 
education is of the first importance. It then be- 
comes the duty of every parent to educate his 
children in such a manner, that they will be able 
to discharge all the duties which may devolve 
upon them in after life. 

For some years, the youth of General Lacey 
was spent without any occurrence of note to mark 
his history. His time was principally divided 
between the farm, the mills, and the cooper’s 
shop, reading and study in his leisure moments, 
and now and then taking half a day for a fox- 
hunt. Thus life, with him, moved smoothly on, 
knowing but little of the great world beyond the 
narrow limits in which he ‘lived, moved, and 
had his being,” until the month of July, 1773, 
when an event occurred which somewhat changed 
his course of life. He had had, heretofore, fre- 
quent longings for a peep into the outside world, 
but no opportunity offered for the gratification of 
his desires; but now the time seemed at hand, 
when he could realize his wishes. At the monthly 
meeting, held that year, in July, at the Wrights- 
town Meeting House, his uncle Zebulon Heston, 
who was a preacher among the Friends,. stated 
that he had had a call to make a missionary visit 
to the Delaware Indians, then settled on the Ohio 
river, and asked permission to make the pilgrim- 
age, with a recommendation to the ‘‘ Meeting for 
Sufferings, of Friends in the city of Philadel- 
phia.” Mr. Heston was now an old man of 70 
years, and in his youth, had been on terms of 
close intimacy with many of the young men of 
this tribe, who then lived along the Delaware in 
Bucks county , which accounts, in some degree, for 
his great anxiety to visit them. Young Lacey 
was present at the meeting that day, and when 
he heard his uncle make his proposition, it ap- 
peared to him to be a good opportunity to see 
the country, and he made up his mind to try and 





obtain permission to accompany him. So, when 
the meeting was out, he waited upon his uncle, 
and proposed himself as a companion on his 
journey, giving as his reason for wishing to go 
with him, that he was old and infirm, and would 
want some assistance on the way. His uncle 
appeared pleased with the offer, and the next day 
spoke to his parents about it, who gave their con- 
sent for their son to accompany him. His name 
was included in the certificate of the Wrightstown 
Meeting, and all things being in readiness, they 
set off on their journey, and reached Philadelphia 
the same day. Here his uncle transacted the 
necessary business with the ‘‘Sufferings Meet- 
ing,” and on the 9th they commenced their jour- 
ney for Pittsburg, being accompanied by John 
Parish, a pious Friend, in whose hands was 
placed a sum of money for their expenses, and 
also to purchase a few presents for the Indians. 

They reached Pittsburg on the evening of the 
18th—nothing worthy of note occurring on the 
way. They traveled the whole distance on horse- 
back, crossing mountains, fording rivers, and 
suffering a good deal from exposure. The roads 
were so bad as to be wholly impassible for wag- 
ons, and all the goods then taken west, had to be 
carried on pack-horses, of which they met a large 
number onthe way. The new scenes that young 
Lacey saw on the journey, struck him with as- 
tonishment, and he says, afforded him ‘much 
matter for contemplation.” They remained in 
Pittsburg two days, and left on the 20th for the 
Indian town of Newcomer’s-Town, situated on 
the Muskingum river. They crossed the Alle- 
gheny river in canoes, swimming their horses, 
and set off through the wilderness, to the North 
West. They were accompanied, as guides, by 
John Gibson, an Indian Trader, and Captain 
White-Eyes, an Indian chief. They reached New- 
comer’s Town on the 25th, and were received in 
the most friendly and cordial manner by the king, 
Ne-tow-helemon. The king immediately called a 
council of the sachems or chiefs at his palace, 
when the visitors had a formal presentation to 
the great men of his tribe, after which they were 
assigned to their quarters. On the 28th, the 
nation assembled in the great council-house, 
when Messrs. Heston and Parish presented their 
credentials from the meeting in Wrightstown and 
the meeting of Sufferings in Philadelphia. These 
were interpreted to the Indians, after which Mr. 
Heston made a prayer and proceeded to address 
the assembly, every word of which was explained 
to the Indian listeners. Captain White-Eyes also 
made a speech and delivered a belt of wampum 
to the visitors, in token of their friendship and 
good-will. They remained several days at New- 
comer’s Town, during which time the missiona- 
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ries held frequent meetings for religious worship, 
which the Indians freely attended, and behaved 
with decorum. During this time Lacey was not 
idle. He was a close observer of every thing he 
saw and ‘heard around him—he mixed freely 
among the Indians, and learned as much as pos- 
sible of their manners and customs. He kept a 
journal, in which he noted down every thing of 
interest that came under his notice, and by this 
means carried home with him a large fund of 
knowledge, which, at that day, could not have 
been obtained from any other source. Having 
concluded the object of their mission, they set 
out on their journey home by way of Virginia. 
Young Lacey reached his father’s house on the 
14th day of September, having traveled upward 
of one thousand miles, and been absent two 
months and seven days. 

The following interesting abstract from his 
journal, we copy entire, as it will throw some 
new light upon the manners and customs of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Pennsylvania, not gene- 
rally known, and which I have never seen re- 
corded elsewhere. He says— 

‘¢ After we had been presented to the king and 
council, we were conducted to an empty log house 
or cabin—such as are made by colliers, at iron- 
works—covered with palisades and bark. There 
were three berths erected in it, on crotches set 
in the ground; on each was spread, or laid, a 
course of split plank or palisades, wide enough 
for two persons to lie on. On these planks were 
spread one or more deer or bear skins, for beds. 
No floor but the bare earth was in this house, 
and many others in the town. Indeed few only 
had floors, and these, I believe, were confined to 
the nobility alone; none others, that I saw, had 
any boards in them. The king’s and Kill-buck’s 
were tolerably well furnished, and their bed- 
rooms were up stairs. The skins, however, made 
comfortable beds, and we could not complain of 
our lodgings. Between sunset and dark, our 
habitation was surrounded by a large number of 
(some twenty to thirty) young Indian girls, dress- 
ed in their best apparel, who kept up an almost 
incessant serenade on jews-harps. Although Qua- 
kers, neither my friends nor myself showed any 
signs of disapprobation. If we had, we should 
have been obliged to let them play on. They 
would approach the door, but venture no farther. 
We all supposed that their design was a mere 
compliment, an honor conferred on us as friends 
and strangers, and took no further notice than 
apparently to be pleased with their music, which 
continued night after night, for nearly the whole 
of the first week of our residence. Two white 
men, traders—John Freeman, and James Forbes— 


had a store of goods in this town—with whom I | 


made an early acquaintance, and was often inyi- 
ted to dine and sup with them. On the second 
or third day of our residence, while at dinner, 
Freeman asked me if I did not observe the Indian 
girls playing on jews-harps, at our lodgings, and 
asked if I knew their meaning. I answered in the 
affirmative, and that I supposed it was out of 
compliment. He said it was a custom when a 
stranger comes to reside at the town, for ever so 
short a time, the girls, or single women, present 
themselves in that way, in token of their willing- 
ness to enter into { contract for such time as his 
business required his stay there; during which 
they acted as housekeeper, and performed every 
necessary service, in the care of your baggage or 
goods, cooked, washed, and conducted in all 
things with punctuality, honesty and care, as 
well of your person as goods; that if you were in 
danger of insult, they would give you the earliest 
| notice—and in that respect they were sometimes 
_ peculiarly useful; no part of their contract would 
_ be neglected, but in all things they would perform 
| their duty as a good housewife ought todo. You 
must pay for all these services, in money or 
clothing, according to your agreement. 

‘¢ Being thus master of this secret—of which I 
knew my companions to be ignorant—I could not 
refrain from laughter at the simple credulity of 
-my uncle, and Friend Parish, who seemed to be 
| tickled and exhilirated with the young squaws’ 
| music, as they crowded the threshold of their 
'habitation. Although they would crowd and 
jostle each other for the possession of the door, 
they did not venture into our apartment. After 
some time, finding their music to have made no 
impression upon us, and that we were not in- 
clined to accept their services, they disappeared, 
which my companions seemed really to regret— 
sorrowfully saying they believed the girls had 
got tired of them, which I have no doubt was 
really the case. 

‘“‘T believe this custom to be not only licensed, 
but approved and encourged by the chiefs of the 
nation, as I observed Captain Kill-buck’s daugh- 
ter, with her harp, among the crowd, and one of 
the foremost to approach the door. She had a 
sprightly, innocent countenance, and a fine per- 
son. The number of inhabitants, according to 
Captain Kill-buck’s account, amounted to upward 
of three hundred, at this town; and their young 
men—which they counted as warriors—upward 
of one hundred.” 

On his return home, Mr. Lacey again com- 
menced work at his former occupations, his father 
giving him the principal care and management of 
the mill. In this manner we find him engaged 
until the spring of 1775, when the difficulties be- 
tween Great Britain and her then colonies, had 
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assumed an alarming aspect, and foreboded open 
rupture. As the difficulties waxed warmer and 
warmer, the people began to take sides, and array 
themselves for or against the mother country. 
From the first, Mr. Lacey had been a close reader 
of the various publications, and observer of the 
occurrences which took place, and was induced 
to believe the claims of Great Britian unjust and 
cruel. Hence, from the beginning he was an 
ardent patriot, and espoused the cause of his 
country with all the enthusiasm his nature was 
capable of, and he defended the cause of the 
struggling infant colonies with so much zeal and 
ability, as soon to draw upon himself the notice 
of the neighborhood in which he lived. His non- 
resistance principles, in which he had been trained 
from his early youth, and taught to consider 
the very acme of his faith and practice, was scat- 
tered to the wind, and he announced his determi- 
nation to enrol himself under the banner of his 
country, and assist in her defense. In this reso- 
lution it was his misfortune to differ with his 
family and most of his relations and friends, 
which, with many, caused a breach that was 
never healed in future years. A majority of the 
religious sect to which he belonged took the side 
of the mother country, and were anxious that 
his assistance should be given to the same cause; 
but he was far too indignant at the conduct of 
Great Britian to take sides against the land of 
his birth. Every other consideration was lost 
sight of but his love of country, and the duty he 
owed to her and posterity; and he was deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to devote his service to the 
cause of liberty. His feelings were manly, just, 
and patriotic, and he knew no other course than 
to follow in the path of duty. This path he took 
and it led him on to usefulness and glory. 

When the difficulties assumed an aspect of 
open hostilities, we find Mr. Lacey one of the 
first in the field. As early as July, 1775, he was 
chosen the ‘‘Standard Bearer” in the Second Bat- 
talion of the Bucks County Militia. About the 
same time, the young men of the neighborhood, 
fired with patriotism, formed themselves into a 
volunteer company in order to learn the use of 
arms and be in a better condition to serve their 
country. Many of them, like himself, were 
members of the society of Friends, and took this 
step in direct opposition to the known wishes of 
their parents and friends. Mr. Lacey was elected 
their captain, which was a well-merited compli- 
ment to his activity in the cause of his country, 
and which at this early day made him a ‘‘man 
of mark” in the neighborhood where he was best 
known. But now came a trying time to the young 
Quaker captain, and his patriotism had to pass 
through a fiery ordeal. His company was no 





sooner organized, and he had hardly yet had an 
opportunity to make a bow to Mars, when the 
Friends’ Meeting took the matter in hand, and 
used their most strenuous exertions to break up 
the organization. Those of the ‘‘Manor Born,” 
were warned of the path of sin they were tread- 
ing in, and recalled back into the fold. They all 
obeyed the summons except Lacey, who remained 
true to his colors; and seeing that he was more 
stubborn than the rest, and still persisted in his 
new calling, the society took harsher means with 
him. Although he was proof against all their 
persuasions and appeals, they did not dream that 
he dare resist the official power of the church, 
and therefore they thought to frighten him back 
to what they considered his duty, by reading him 
out of meeting. But they little knew the man 
with whom they had to deal. He was, therefore, 
in due manner and form excommunicated and 
declared to be without the pale of the church of 
his fathers. The following Friendly Bull was 
issued upon the occasion: 


‘Whereas, John Lacey Junr. hath had his 
birth and education amongst Friends, but hath 
so far deviated from the principles of Friends as 
to learn the art of war, and having been treated 
with on that account, but not coming to a sense 
of his error, we give forth this testament against 
such practice, and can have no further unity 
with him as a member of our society, until he 
comes to a sense of his misconduct and condemns 
the same to the satisfaction of Friends, which 
that he may do is our sincere desire for him.” 

(Signed) ‘*Jos. CHAPMAN, C1’K. 


Resistance to this proceeding was a severe trial. 
He was strongly attached to the society of 
Friends; in its mild and peaceful tenets he had 
been reared and educated—his earliest and dear- 
est affections and associations were connected 
with it, and he had been taught to yield a ready 
obedience to all the requirements of the society; 
it had been the faith of his fathers for genera- 
tions, and under these circumstances it required 
no ordinary effort to tear assunder these ties, and 
place himself in hostile opposition to his family 
and friends. His heart was torn with conflicting 
emotions, but in the emergency he acted prompt- 
ly, and as became a heroand a man, The path- 
way of duty was too plainly marked out before 
him to hesitate or falter. The call of patriotism 
was louder than that of sect, and his duty to his 
country was more urgent than obedience to 
churchly creeds. He acted a noble part upon 


this trying occasion, and this single circumstance 
shows him to have been a young man of much 
more than ordinary nerve and capacity. A man 
of less firmness and ability would have given way 
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under the pressure that was made upon him, but 
nothing could shake his indomitable resolution, 
or cause him to turn aside from what he believed 
to be right. All honor is due him for the course 
he took, and his devotion to the cause was soon 
rewarded by his admiring country. He has left 
behind him the following record of his own feel- 
ings in reference to the course he took, and which 
contains so much high-souled patriotism that we 
cannot forbear to insert it at length. He says— 

‘‘T alone stood the ordeal of the Quaker Soci- 
ciety—of which I was then a member. Moved 
by an irresistible impulse to espouse the cause of 
the colonies—to support the liberty, the inde- 
pendence, and the political safety of my native 
country against the strong arm of British oppres- 
sion; and offering upon the altar of the public 
weal, the sacrifice of my private interest and 
social felicity—-my career was not to be control- 
led. The recital of dangers only increased my 
ardor. 
asm of the times, to be inactive was to me an in- 





lops for Trenton, from which place they marched 
over land to their place of destination, where they 
arrived on the 28th. Such was the energy dis- 
played by Captain Lacey in his new sphere of 
duty, that he had his company uniformed before 
any other one in the regiment, and being first 
ready to march, was sent on in advance of the 
other companies, which were to follow as they 
should be equipped. When they arrived in New 
York they were quartered in some empty houses 
on Broadway, which had been vacated by the 
owners in consequence of the rumored approach 
of theenemy. Here they remained until the 14th 
of April, when, on the arrival of Captain Robin- 
son’s company, they were encamped on Long 
Island, under the command of Major Housecker, 
who had also joined them. The remaining com- 
panies of the regiment soon after joined the 
camp, and on the 27th of April Col. Wayne ar- 
rived in New York and assumed the command. 


Thus wound up in the political enthusi- | Captain Lacey at this time thus describes the 


uniform of his company: ‘Our regimental coats 


tolerable burthen, which at that period I could not | were deep blue faced with white, white vests, 


brook, and thus my ardor led me to accept a 
captain’s commission, in the troops to be raised 
to oppose the British army, then in possession of 
Boston:” 

In the autumn of 1775, the Committee of Safety 
of Pennsylvania, on the call of the Congress then 
assembled in Philadelphia, issued orders for the 
raising of six regiments of troops, as her quota 





and overalls, edged with blue cloth; a very beau- 
tiful uniform, but on experience, was found much 
better adapted for parade than utility in the 
hardships of a camp, as it too easily became 
soiled and was hard to clean.” 

Immediately upon the arrival of Col. Wayne at 
the camp on Long Island, he ordered Captain 


_Lacey to return to Darby and settle the mens’ 


for the Continental Army then being formed for | board, while they were quartered there, and a 
| part of which it appeared had remained unpaid. 
missioned a captain in one of the Pennsylvania He returned and arranged the matter to the entire 


the defense of the colonies. Mr. Lacey was com- 


regiments, on the 5th day of January, 1776. 
received his recruiting orders on the 20th of the 


He | satisfaction of those interested, and immediately 
| retraced his steps to New York to join his regi- 


same month, and although the winter was very /ment. In the meantime, on the 27th of April, 
cold, he set about raising his company with great an order was issued by the commander-in-chief 
zeal, and such was his activity and good fortune, | for six more regiments to march for Canada, and 
that by the 12th day of February he had enlisted | join the troops already sent in that direction. 


his complement of eighty-five men, and was ready 
to march to the scene of action. His company 
was made up principally of young men in his own 
neighborhood, farmer’s sons, whom he had always 
known, and who had every confidence in him. 
His is said to have been one of the finest-looking 
companies in the Pennsylvania line, and was 
attached to the 4th Pennsylvania regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Anthony Wayne. Captain 
Lacey, with his company, marched for Chester, 
on the Delaware river, on the 12th, by order of 
the colonel. They reached Darby on the 14th, 
where they were quartered on the inhabitants. 
They remained here until the 21st of March, 
when they were marched to Chester, where they 
drew their arms the next day. The regiment, 
which was now all assembled at this place, was 
ordered to New York. They embarked in shal- 


| They were at once got ready, and embarked and 


sailed up the river for Albany. Captain Lacey 
reached camp on the 11th of May, and found that 


five companies of his regiment, among which was 


his own, had gone to Canada, the balance remain- 


'ing in camp under the command of Lieut. Col. 





Johnston and Major Housecker. Lacey’s com- 
pany had been given to Captain Moore, who was 
a great pet of Col. Wayne, and Moore’s, which 
was unarmed, was left behind with orders for 
Lacey to take charge of it until he should join 
his regiment. Captain Lacey felt himself justly 
aggrieved at this procedure, and laid his com- 
plaint before the general officer who commanded 
on Long Island. He directed Lieut. Col. John- 
son to send Captain Lacey to overtake his com- 
pany, with a letter to Col. Wayne explaining the 
reason of his being in advance of the balance of 
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the regiment. He embarked immediately at New 
York in a vessel for Albany, in company with 
several other officers who were going to join their 
regiments, and reached the army on the 30th, 
encamped on the east side of Lake Champlain, 
about half way between Crown Point and St. 
John’s. He presented himself at Col. Wayne’s 
quarters, and reported for duty with his compa- 
ny; but Wayne refused to allow him to take com- 
mand of it until at such time as Moore’s should 
arrive; he was to continue his rank, and act as 
a volunteer in the meantime. Although sorely 


| lash,) stood at the door of the general’s quarters, 
_ the letters were handed to me by one of the gene- 
ral’s aids, with some hard money to pay the 
drivers at the end of each stage, and some verbal 
| directions how to proceed. I instantly jumped 
into the vehicle, to which was geared a small 
chunk of a horse, and the coachman drove off in 
full speed up the east side of the Sorel river. We 
left head-quarters about 4 o’clock, P. M., and 
after two changes arrived within six miles of 
Chamblee, having traveled all night, crossed the 
river in a boat, pursued my course on foot to La 





chagrined at this unjust treatment from Colonel | Prairie, came to Montreal about 12 o’clock, and 
Wayne, Captain Lacey, like a good soldier and | delivered my letters to General Arnold, with 
true patriot, resolved to be of all the service he | whom I dined. In passing up the river Sorel 


could; he even overlooked wrong for the sake of 
his country. 


On the 31st of May the troops embarked and | 


sailed down Lake Champlain in about two hun- 
dred vessels of various kinds. The tents were 
used for sails; Col. Wayne’s division leading the 
van. Thus, with a fair wind they moved in beau- 
tiful array over the smooth surface of the lake, 
toward St. John’s, where they arrived the same 
day, after dark. The troops encamped at the 
head of the river Sorel, about sixteen miles below 
the Isle aux Noix. They remained here until the 
3d of June, when they marched by land to Cham- 
blee, except a few men who went with the boats 
to conduct them safely down the rapids. As soon 
as the boats had arrived, they again embarked and 
sailed down the river to its junction with the St. 
Lawrence, where the army encamped on the 
bank of the river. Notwithstanding the mis- 
understanding that had taken place between Col. 
Wayne and Captain Lacey, the former sent the 
latter, while they lay at Sorel, the following invi- 
tation to dinner, which is inserted more as a mat- 
ter of curiosity than from any other cause. 

‘<Col. Wayne’s best compliments wait on Capt. 
Lacey, and begs the favor of his dining with him 
on a roasted pig, at 2 o’clock this afternoon, by 
the edge of the woods. 

To Captain Lacey, Present.” 

Under the circumstances, this seemed very 
much like endeavoring to heal up the wounded 
honor of Captain Lacey with a good dinner; but 
he did not feel at liberty to decline, and hence 
Captain Lacey politely accepted the invitation, 
and particularly as an opportunity to dine on 
‘‘roasted pig,” was not of every-day occurrence. 

On the 5th of June Captain Lacey was sent for 


I had an agreeable and fine prospect of the adja- 
| cent country. On the margin of the river, and 
as far back into the country as I could see, the 
| soil appeared to be a sandy loam, and very fertile. 
| The banks, and for some distance (as far as I 
| could see) the land, lay a considerable height 
above the water, but very level. Some of my 
drivers could speak English. They informed me 
that back from the river there was a great body 
of swamps, or marshy ground, and the country 
uninhabited. Along the bank and margin of the 
river, the villages seem to unite with each other, 
so that it might almost be said to be a string of 
villages from the Chamblee to the mouth or 
junction of the Sorel with the river St. Lawrence. 
_At every cross-road, or vicinity of a church—of 


| which there appeared not a few—was erected a 
cross or crucifix, attached to a large post fixed in 
_the ground. As we passed each, my driver never 
| failed to pull off his hat and make a low bow, as 
' he sat in our calash, turning his face toward it, 
| and muttering at the same time a few words in 

French, which I did not understand. I could 

not help reflecting on the force of prejudice and 
education, on seeing these poor, ignorant Cana- 
| dians so very attentive and exact in their devotion 
to those inanimate posts of wood. 

«‘ About 4 o’clock the same day, June 6th, I 
| received other letters from General Arnold to 
|General Sullivan, at the Sorel. The General 
| ordered five men to accompany me in a large 
| canoe. We hoisted a blanket for a sail, and had 
| a fine, fair and easy wind down the river, until 

we came off La Prairie, where we were overtaken 
by a squall of wind and rain. We steered for the 
| shore, expecting every moment to be overset, the 
waves ran very high; we were afraid to take down 














by Genemal Sullivan, and ordered to carry dis- | our sail, and kept nearly before the wind, so as 
patches to General Arnold at Montreal, an ac- ‘to make the first land in our course. Luckily, 
count of which trip we will relate in his own | we made out to reach the land, but the instant 
words. | our canoe struck she sunk. Fortunately for us, 

‘*¢A post-chaise, or rather a common chaise, | the water being shoal, we reached the shore in 
without a top, (what they call in Canada a ca- | safety. Being thus cast away, in an enemy’s 


red 
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country, we conceived it unsafe to apply to the 
inhabitants for assistance. As none of us could 
speak a word of French, even if they were dis- | 
posed to assist us, we could not make them under- 
stand what we wanted. Providentially, however, 
we discovered a batteaux on the shore, near the 
place where we had landed, which we supposed 
had been either found adrift or stolen, and drawn 
up out of the water. It proved to be a good one, 
with four oars init. After considerable efforts, 
we launched it into the river, the wind and storm 
abating, we got under way, although the waves 
were still greatly agitated, and our new vessel 
very leaky, and continued our course down the 
river allnight. In the morning the wind shifted, 
being ahead, we had hard rowing. Having no 
provisions with us, we landed on one of the 
islands, with which the St. Lawrence abounds; 
got plenty of bread and milk of one of the inhabi- 
tants—to whom I offered paper money—but the 
mistress of the house, (the man not appearing, ) 
refused to take it, saying ‘‘no bonne.”’ I then paid 
her in specie, when she seemed to be quite over- 
joyed, brought us more bread and milk, and, as 
well as she could, invited us to eat. We re-enter- 
ed our boat, and after hard rowing, reached the 
mouth of the Sorel river about 10 o’clock, and 
delivered my letters to General Sullivan. I had 
set out precisely at 4 o’clock, P. M., on the 5th 
went to Montreal, said to be 45 miles and more 
by land; delivered dispatches to General Arnold, 
received others from him, and returned to Sulli- 
van’s head-quarters, at the mouth of the Sorel 
by 10 o’clock, A. M., of the 7th; having performed 
the journey in less than two days, and traveling 
on foot from the river Sorel near Chamblee, to 
La Prairie, opposite Montreal, on the south side 
of the river St. Lawrence, about 15 miles. The 
road, from the Sorel to La Prairie, was toler- 
ably good, but swampy and causewayed in many 
places; here and there a habitation and improve- 
ment, the people appearing to live very poor, the 
land level, and broken by the swamps. Those 
parts above the water appeared fertile and very 
natural to grass, pro ucing also strawberries in 
abundance.”’ 

On the return of Captain Lacey to the camp at 
Sorel, he found the Pennsylvania troops had gone 
down the St. Lawrence to Three Rivers, to re- 
inforce General Thompson and Colonel St. Clair, 
Gen. Sullivan complimented him highly for the 
manner in which he had executed his mission 
to General Arnold, and desired him to remain 
with him at the Sorel, until he joined the army 
below, which he expected to do in a few days. 
The British had erected strong works at the Three 
Rivers, which the Americans intended to surprise 








o° June, which failed, and our troops suffered a 
heavy loss, besides being much disorganized in 
the retreat. In this attack, General Thompson 
and Colonel Irvine of the 6th Pennsylvania regi- 
ment were made prisoners. On the 10th, General 
Sullivan ordered Captain Lacey, with a party of 
ten men and one officer, to proceed down the St. 
Lawrence until they should meet the retreating 
army, and show them the way to camp, which 
they did not all reach until the evening of the 
next day. In this engagement, Captain Lacey’s 
company lost seventeen men, most of whom were 
captured, 

A council of war w’s hell at head-quarters on 
the night of the 13th, when it was deemed 
advisable to evacuate Canada, concentrate the 
American army at Ticonderoga, and there make 
a stand against the approach of the British. The 
movement was begun on the morning of the 14th; 
the army marching up the river by land, and the 
baggage and military stores being transported in 
batteaux by water, after a most laborious and fa- 
tiguing time, the army and baggage reached the 
Isle aux Noix, and encamped there on the 19th. 
The sick and invalids were sent off in batteaux the 
nextmorning, but the army remained encamped on 
the island for nearly a week, until the boats re- 
turned from Crown Point. While the troops were 
encamped here, they were, truly, in a pitiable con- 
dition. The situation was a very unhealthy one, 
and both officers and men seemed to contract all 
the ills that ‘‘flesh is heir to.” In order to show 
the reader more clearly, what they suffered here, 
we will give Captain Lacey’s account of it, in his 
own words, and let it be borne in mind, that this 
suffering was endured, in order to secure to us the 
many blessings we now enjoy. We should never 
forget the immense price that was paid for our 
Liberty! 

‘‘Having nothing to do, curiosity led me to 
visit the New England camp. Here my feelings 
were indescribable; some men in, and some out 
of tents, sick, on the bare ground, infected with 
fluxes, fevers, small-pox, and overrun with legions 
of lice; and none but the sick to wait on one 
another. My eyes never before beheld such a 
scene, nor do I ever desire to see such another. 
The lice and maggots seemed to vie with each 
other, creeping in millions over the victims; and 
the doctors themselves, either sick or out of medi- 
cine. The estimate in both camps was that from 
15 to 20 died daily. I examined the burying- 
ground of each camp; found two large holes dug 
in the earth, one for each camp. While there, | 
saw several corpses brought—carried in a blanket 
by four soldiers, one holding each corner. On 
their arrival at the pit or grave, those next it 





and capture. The attempt was made on the 8th 





would let go of the blanket, while the other two 
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giving it a hoist, rolled the dead body into the 
pit—where lay several bodies already deposited 
in the same way, with no other covering but the 
rags in which they died, heads and points as they 
happened to come to the place. In this manner 
the burial continued all day. As soon as the 
breath had left the unfortunate victim, the body 
was laid on a dirty blanket, and thus toted off 
to the silent tomb, without a sigh from a friend 
or relative, or a single mourner to follow it. In 
the evening, the dirt in front’ of this general 
grave, or depository of the dead, was thrown over 
the bodies, leaving a new space open for the next 
day. This scene of human wretchedness and 
misery engrossed my attention, and induced a 
daily visit. The New England and New York 
camp was most infected with small-pox, and 
scarcely a single one survived an attack of that 
disease. The whole army was computed to be 
about five thousand men; of which it could not 
be said that more than one-third was fit for duty. 
Our retreat was certainly a wise measure, and 
was well conducted.” 

The army all reached Crown Point by the Ist 
of July, when General Gates assumed the com- 
mand. Here they remained until the 9th, when 
they moved up to Ticonderoga, where they en- 
camped. On the morning of the 12th, the three 
remaining companies of Wayne’s regiment, which 
had been left behind at Long Island, joined the 
camp, and for the first time, the whole regiment 
was together. In the meantime, the difficulty 
between Colonel Wayne and Captain Lacey was 
not settled, and the situation of the latter became 
so unpleasant, that he determined to resign his 
commission as soon as the campaign should draw 
to a close. The breach between them became 
widened instead of reconciled, and Captain Lacey 
found it impossible, under the circumstances, to 
remain in the service with any degree of satis- 
faction; and although he regretted deeply the 
necessity which impelled him to this step, he 
considered that his honor and duty to himself 
required it, and he gave notice to that effect to 
his commanding officer. His friends persuaded 
him to remain, but he was inflexible in his deter- 
mination to resign at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, and when he could be of no more service 
to his country in the position he then occupied. 
It is not our place to take any part in this diffi- 
culty between these two officers, but as a faithful 
chronicler of events, we could not pass over them 
unnoticed. The history of both has become part 
of our national glory, and whatever faults either 
may have committed, which led to this unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding, their valuable services in 
the cause of Independence are ample enough to 
cover them allup. Captain Lacey was ordered 


13 





by Colonel Wayne, on the 13th, to take command 
of his own company, which he did; and Moore, 
who had had charge of it, was ordered to his 
own. He found his company in a sad condition, 
exhibiting an entire want of care; having lost 
since he parted with it on Long Island: two ser- 
geants, two corporals, drummer and fifer, and 
twenty-eight privates. He immediately exerted 
all his energies to put it in a good state of disci- 
pline, and he devoted all his time to this object 
not required by other duties. On Sunday the 14th, 
he was sent with one hundred and fifty men and 
fifty batteaux to Crown Point, to bring to Ticon- 
deroga the 6th Pennsylvania regiment, which he 
accomplished without loss. 

While the army occupied this position, the New 
York, New Jersey, and New England troops were 
encamped on Mount Independence, and the Penn- 
sylvania regiments within the old French lines, 
north-west of the old fori. The men were put to 
work in strengthening the redoubts and breast- 
works, and deepening the ditches, and were thus 
employed for several weeks in making every 
necessary preparation to resist the enemy, who, 
it was supposed, would follow and attack them 
at this place. The works had gone very much 
to ruin, and it required a good deal of labor to 
repair thein, and place them in a proper posture 
of defense. In addition to the heavy fatigue- 
duty both officers and men were obliged to undergo 
daily, they were also exercised in various military 
manceuvres, such as rushing to the alarm posts, 
manning the lines, and going through the neces- 
sary firings to repel an attack. The health of 
the army was now much better than heretofore, 
which was caused, in a great measure, by their 
regular duty and better supplies. The sick from 
Crown Point were sent to the barracks at the 
south end of Lake George, where they were ra- 
pidly recovering. Much of the sickness that had 
prevailed to such an alarming extent, while the 
troops were in Canada, was caused by the un- 
wholesome, as well as scanty supply of food that 
was furnished to the army. The men were ob- 
liged to eat rusty pork, and coarse, unbolted 
meal, and there was not even a supply of this 
poor fare; there seldom being issued more than - 
half a ration at a time, and sometimes not that 
much. ‘There is no wonder then, that men living 
on such provisions, much exposed and hard at 
work all the time, should sicken and die. 

Captain Lacey makes the following note of 
the reception of the Declaration of Independence, 
viz. : 

«‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston brought with 
him the Declaration of Congress, on the 4th, of 
the Independence of America. It made a little 
buzz, but soon subsided, and was forgotten. A 
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few officers left the army, in consequence of it, 
among whom was Lieutenant-Colonel Allen.” 

In the beginning of September large reinforce- 
ments arrived at the camp from different quar- 
ters, and affairs assumed a more warlike aspect; 
and it was expected that, before the campaign 
closed, they would have an opportunity to meet 
the enemy. The works were completed the 13th 
of September, when the officers and men were 
publicly thanked for the industry and energy 
they had exhibited in their completion. During 
this time Captain Lacey was almost constantly 
in command, either in the entrenchments or on 
picket-guard, and in every instance acquitted 
himself with great credit. 

Among the papers of General Lacey are many 
of the orders of General, then,Colonel Wayne, 
by which it appears that he was a very strict 
disciplinarian, and at the same time something 
of a martinet, in regard to the personal appear- 
ance of his men. After the severe labors of 
repairing the works at Ticonderoga were ended, 
he paid considerable attention to the cleanliness 
and appearance of his regiment, as the following 
order will show. : 


Colonel Wayne’s Orders, September 19. 


‘‘The 4th battalion are to be all under arms, 
on Sunday next, at 9 o’clock, A. M., and, as soap 
is now plenty, and new shirts ready to be deli- 
vered to such companies as are in want, no 
excuse can be admitted for appearing dirty or 
indecent. All officers and soldiers will be par- 
ticularly careful, on that day, to appear on the 
parade as neat as possible; for which purpose 
the officers will see that the men have their hair 
well-powdered and neatly tied and plaited.” 


The soap he speaks of was, without doubt, 
much needed; but, with our modern notions of 
soldiering, we cannot see how the plaited pig- 
tails sticking out from the hinder part of the 
head could add any thing to the martial appear- 
ance of the men. 

They had been waiting the approach of the 
enemy for some time, expecting every day to 
hear of their advance toward Ticonderoga, as 
our spies had brought word that they had a fleet 
of armed vessels on the lake, nearly ready for 
operations, and that their army only waited 
orders to move from Isle aux Noix and Isle La 
Motte, where they were encamped. In the be- 
ginning of October General Arnold, with a fleet 
of gun-boats, sloops, etc., met them, some dis- 
tance beyond Crown Point, when a severe action 
took place. Arnold fought bravely, but was de- 
feated with considerable loss, and many of his 
vessels fell into the enemy’s hands. Upon this 





Point, six miles from Ticonderoga, which they 
took possession of on the 15th. Upon this near 
approach of the enemy General Gates had every 
thing placed in readiness to resist an immediate 
attack, and the necessary orders were issued in 
rapid succession. The American army was in 
high spirits at the prospect of an engagement, 
and looked forward with much confidence to vic- 
tory. Word was brought by the scouts, on the 
morning of the 28th, that the enemy were ap- 
proaching the Afmerican lines by land and water. 
The alarm-guns were fired, and the troops 
marched to their respective positions, prepared 
for battle. All was excitement and bustle. 
This movement, however, proved only a feint 


| to cover a reconnoitring party, and the troops, 


much out of humor, were marched back again 
to their encampments. From this time to the 
18th of November nothing of importance took 
place, when information was received that the 
British army had evacuated the works at Crown 
Point and retired to St. John’s, in order to go 
into winter-quarters, thus closing the campaign 
and giving up the contest, until the opening of the 
next spring, when they hoped to be better pre- 
pared to carry on operations against the colonies. 

The retirement of the British army into winter- 
quarters also closed the campaign of 1776, on 
the part of the Americans, on the northern fron- 
tiers. A part of the troops returned home, the 
balance went into winter-quarters, and Colonel 
Wayne was placed in command, by order of 
General Gates. He ordered one officer from 
each company to return home to enlist men for 
the war, to fill up the ranks of those then in ser- 
vice. Captain Lacey was one of those selected 
for that duty, from the 4th regiment, and, as 
Colonel Wayne approved the selection, he imme- 
diately prepared to return home. The following 
is his account of the journey homeward: 

‘‘Ina few days after, we left the encampment, 
crossed Lake George in batteaux, proceeded on 
through Albany, and down the North River by 
water, about sixty miles, when we struck across 
the country, to avoid the enemy; came through 
the town of Esopus, and struck the river Dela- 
ware, some distance above the Blue Mountains; 
crossed the river, and continued our course 
through Pennsylvania; passed the Wind-Gap in 
the Blue Mountains; came by Nazareth and 
Bethlehem; crossed the Lehigh River at the 
last-mentioned place; and, after traveling a few 
miles, I left the other officers, and came to Dur- 
ham, and frdm thence took the main road through 
Bucks County to my father’s, in Buckingham 
township, where I once more arrived in safety, 


' about the first of December, and found the family 
defeat, the British army marched upon Crown | all well.” 


[ To be continued. 
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COLLIER’S NEW EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 





BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 





_ Bryonp doubt, the greatest of all poets is 
Shakspeare. His writings appeal, successfully 
and constantly, to the sympathies of thinking 
people. Even the more numerous class who 
rather observe than reflect—who think that they 
think, or even make a kind of boast that they 
know nothing of literature—even these are 
strongly affected by Shakspeare, whom they 
know, for the most part, only through the me- 
dium of dramatic representation. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to account for this. Shakspeare is the most 
picturesque, as well as the most poetical, of 
writers. He literally is one whom “ he who runs 
may read.” On the stage, as in the closet, Shak- 
speare has an overpowering influence. In public, 
he arrests attention by his striking dramatic situa- 
tions, as well as by the suitable language with 
which he marks the individuality of each charac- 
ter; in private, we think more of poetical beauty 
and the deep philosophy of his writing, but we are 
influenced, also, by the dramatic effects which he 
produces. Emphatically, therefore, is Shak- 
speare the poet of all time, all place, and all per- 
sons. Even Cobbett, who laughed at Milton for 
introducing cannon as part of the Almighty’s 
armament against the Prince of the Fallen—him 


“ Prisoned, ruined, unforgiven— 
But fit to master all but Heaven”— 


delighted to acknowledge the worth of Shak- 
speare, who, he truly said, showed himself a 
great poet, not only because he composed what 
the world calls Poetry, but by reason of his strong 
common sense (that rarest of all mental qualities) 
and his thorough mastery of the Saxon language 
in which he wrote. 

This general admiration and appreciation of 
such a poet has naturally led to the multiplica- 
tion of his works, by means of that great ocean 
of civilization, the Press. He was a voluminous 
writer—but who ever complains that he wrote 
too much? It is, indeed, a remarkable circum- 
stance that nearly all the great writers have been 
extremely prolific. It would be easy to illustrate 
this from the literature of Italy, France, Spain, 
and Germany, (to name Petrarch, Voltaire, Cer- 
vantes, Goethe, and their fellow-laborers,) but 
we are content to draw on illustrations from our 





own writers. Chaucer and Spenser, Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton and Dryden, 
Pope and Swift, Johnson and Goldsmith, Gibbon 
and Cowper, Scott and Southey, Byron and Moore, 
Bulwer and Longfellow, Wordsworth and Knowles, 
Irving and Sheridan, Cooper and Carleton, Eve- 
rett and Macaulay, Brougham and Webster, Clay 
and Burke—most men, in short, whose minds 
have been full, have been eminently productive, 
either as writers or orators. Among them we 
find Shakspeare—in fact, such minds are as if 
under a spell: they cannot exist in inactivity no 
more than in obscurity. They must be “‘up and 
doing” in this great battle of Thought. 

Almost numberless, from his popularity, have 
been the thousands and tens of thousands of pub- 
lications by which Shakspeare’s writings have 
been multiplied and diffused. In the gorgeous 
library of the noble or the millionaire, in the 
humbler abode of mere competence, on the single 
shelf in the cottage of the poor man, or the hut 
of the adventurous clearer of the wilderness, 
Shakspeareis sure of being found—always a sort 
of household appanage, not of land, but soul, and 
always prized. Unconscious, but immense, is 
the power of such writings upon the mind. 
When the great Duke of Marlbrough made an 
allusion, in the British legislature, to some his- 
torical circumstance, he was informed that he had 
slightly mistaken or misstated the facts. 

‘‘T know not,” said he, with a noble frankness. 
‘‘T left school early. I had the sword in my 
hand when others of my age were poring over 
their books, but I read Shakspeare—I remember 
what he wrote. I take history from him, as I 
believe that most Englishmen do—and I am pretty 
sure that he is accurate.” 

Shakspeare has been elevated far above his 
fellows, by a Hero-Worship in which all delight 
to join. Yet itis curious how little is actually 
known, authentically known, of this poet’s per- 
sonal history. We have full particulars about 
others, his contemporaries, of much lesser note. 
We are comparatively well-informed about many 
who lived very much earlier than himself—such 
as Caxton and Chaucer—but all that is exactly 
known of Shakspeare might be stated in a dozen 
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lines. He was born and educated at Stratford; 
he plunged into matrimony at a very early age; 
he proceeded to London, where he wrote for the 
theatres, sometimes acting in small parts, for his 
lameness prevented any loftier ambition that 
way: he grew rich, and became a part-owner of 
theatrical property; he bought land and houses 
and retired to his native place, where he lived in 
easy circumstances, and died—1616, on St. 
George’s day, supposed to be the anniversary of 
his birth, which is only guessed at, from the date 
of his baptism. 

Another singular fact is, that, though Shak- 
speare was a poet, at once popular and prolific— 
a man of station, having a large and extended 
circle of friends, some of whom possessed rank 
and wealth; a man of property who, as a large 
shareholder in the theatre, (to say nothing of his 
having been its play-wright,) must have corres- 
ponded with his partners, after leaving London ; 
a social man, in boon companionship with Ben 
Jonson and other writers of his time—in despite 
of all these concurring causes for the use of his 
pen, as a letter-writer, not even the smallest 
sentence in his handwriting has come down to us. 
Equally strange is it, that having composed such 
a large number of plays, after having writen so 
many poems, all of which passed through the 
printer’s hands not one morsel of ‘ copy” has 
been preserved. The only authentic personal 
relics of Shakspeare known to be extant are his 
signatures to the three sheets which form his last 
will and testament, duly filed in the Prerogative 
Court of London, and his signatures to two deeds 
executed in March 1612-13, by one of which he 
purchased tenements in Blackfriars, London, 
while by the other, the next day, he executed a 
mortgage on the purchase. One of these deeds 
is in the library of the city of London, purchased 
for £145; the other is in the hands of a private 
gentleman. There is also in the British Museum 
an old translation of Montaigne, by John Floris, 
published in 1603, on the fly-leaf of which is a 
signature, presumed to be that of Shakspeare. 
It was purchased by the Museum, for £120, and 
may or may not be the poet’s writing. But the 
authenticity of the other signatures, on duly 
executed legal instruments, is unquestioned and 
unquestionable. They are the sole relics which 
have come dewn to us from Shakspeare. 

Popular as his plays were, no collected edition 
was made until seven years after his death. This 
is the edition of 1623, in folio. It professed to 


be published ‘‘according to the true original 
copies,” and the editors were Heminge and Con- 
dell, who had been actors and partners with him, 
and, in both capacities, his intimates. They were 
well qualified, therefore, in this personal respect, 








| to collect and edit his works. But unfortunately, 


whether from ignorance or carelessness, or both, 
they allowed the text so to swarm with errors 
that it is as badly printed a volume, perhaps, as 
ever issued from the press. There is bad spell- 
ing of words, there is no settled or right rule of 
punctuation, there are evident substitutions of 
one word for another, there are as evident omis- 
sions of parts of lines, and sometimes of whole 
sentences, and there are conceptions of the text, 
some of which would even be ludicrous, if it were 
not a sort of desecration to smile at such cruel 
abasement of Shakspeare’s exquisite thoughts. 

In 1682, a second edition was published. To 
use a familiar phrase, this ‘“‘made bad worse.” 
Few even of mere typographical errors were cor- 
rected, but a vast number more were added. 
Nor was this all. Graver corruptions were aug- 
mented, and as much injury as possible thereby 
done to the book. The third folio edition ap- 
peared in 1464, (during the Civil War and the 
Puritanical interregnum plays and play-actors and 
play-writers were at a discount,) and the fourth 
in 1685. These are editions of no further au- 
thority than the first and second. 

The result of bringing out blunder-editions of 
Shakespeare was such as might have been antici- 
pated. His writings became popular, but readers 
were sometimes puzzled to make out what the 
intended meaning was, sometimes utterly failed, 
when part of a sentence had been omitted, in 
their endeavors to pick sense out of the passage. 
They knew, very well, that Shakspeare never 
wrote one purposeless line—that his own mode 
of expression was lucid—that, avoiding the affec- 
tation and Euphuism which, at one period during 
Elizabeth’s long reign, had sought to employ 
words in other than their most obvious meanings, 
he had invariably used the English language so 
that the most unlearned could understand him. 
He went right to the mark, and one great cause 
of his world-wide reputation is that his meaning 
lies on the surface of his writings. In Shak- 
speare, words are employed in their most accus- 
tomed and familiar way. He avoided all recon- 
dite and hidden meanings. He wrote pure and 
plain English, of which he was completely a 
master. This has to be borne in mind, by and 
bye, when we have to consider how some persons, 
affecting to play the critic upon him, attempt 
forced interpretations of plain language—think- 
ing, perhaps, that if they muddied the stream, 
they might hope thereby to put their own incom- 
petency out of view. 

The demand for Shakspeare having largely in- 
creased, and the supply being exhausted, a new 
edition was undertaken, and a competent person 
employed upon it. This was Nicholas Rowe, 
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himself a dramatist, and what was better, a man 
of sense, judgment, and industry. His edition 
appeared in 1709, and swept away many of the 
blunders and misprints which had previously 
defaced and obscured the text. No doubt, from 
Rowe’s own connection with the stage, and inti- 
macy with actors, he was enabled to effect a 
great portion of his amendments and restorations 
from what may be called the traditionary readings 
of various plays which would be presumed either 
in parts, sustained by actors who had preserved 
the manuscript of their own parts, or, when 
these did not exist, from their recollection. We 
know that in the reigns of Charles II. and James 
IL., (the latter not ending until 1688,) many of 
the sons of actors who had performed Shak- 
speare’s plays in his own life-time, were on the 
stage—for, in those days, acting, like other 
callings, went from father to son. It is more 
than probable that Rowe, whose connection with 
the theatres was commenced in youth, might and 
did obtain a great deal of his information from 
the actors. We know, also, that he was several 
years engaged on this Shakspeare—as many as 
fifteen, we have heard—and it exactly accords 
with his patient labor to have collected a great 
number of his restorations and emendations from 
the source we have indicated. No doubt, also, 
many of these would have been made in the pre- 
vious editions, by lovers of the drama, who pos- 
sessed copies of the earlier folios, who actually 
had seen the plays acted by Shakspeare’s own 
company, and who set their own copies right. by 
writing in the corrections which they: were able 
to make. There must have been several such 
corrected copies—Mr. Collier has one, Mr. Singer 
says that he has another, and it is declared that 
a third has been found in this country. In point 
of fact (tho’ we anticipate somewhat in mention- 
ing it here) a good many of the emendations in 
Mr. Collier’s folio of 1632, are identical with 
those made by Rowe. Not, we would submit, as 
is urged by the weakest writer who ever floun- 
dered, at long and lazy length, in the shallows of 
superficial criticism, emanating from ‘‘the con- 
Jectural ability of a clever and well educated 
man,”’ but from information almost contemporary 
in one instance, and wholly contemporary in 
another. 

After Rowe, came Alexander Pope, who was 
employed, chiefly employed on account of his 
reputation as a poet, and, though he suggested a 
few emendations of typographical errors, threw 
little light on Shakspeare. Theobald was next, 
and, pouncing on Pope’s edition, ridiculed it and 
him, but, by comparing the text by the earlier 
folios, and by some common-sense corrections, 
cleared away some of the rubbish which time, 





carelessness, and incompetency had collected 
around Shakspeare. 

Sir T. Hammer, who followed, was a scholar— 
but his edition is one of no mark. Next is that 
of Bishop Warburton, in 1747. He did not 
simply correct Shakspeare, he altered, to suit 
his own taste—a want of it. Some few sugges- 
tions were good, but only a few. In 1765, ap- 
peared Johnson’s edition. But though a man of 
immense learning and great shrewdness, Johnson 
had no appreciation of the poetry of Shakspeare— 
he did not un@erstand the feeling of the text, in 
numberless instances—he wasted learning, time, 
and temper on what was to him the merest task- 
work, and not ‘‘a laboring of love.” 

Other writers followed Johnson—some better, 
only a few worse—and then Stevens and Malone 
entered the field. Had they only ‘‘ combined 
their information,” (like the critic in Pickwick 
who studied the articles, China and Metaphysics, 
in the Encyclopedia, to make out his paper,) 
some good might have resulted, but they got up 
rival editions, and loaded them with personal 
abuse of each other. Of the two, Stevens was 
the better man. He had a good knowledge of 
his subject, like Charles Knight, of our own day, 
but, like him also, was too fond of seeking out 
(and thinking that he found) subtile meanings 
which had never been dreamed of by Shakspeare. 
Malone, who was ill-bred, unfair, unscrupulous, 
ill-tempered, dogmatic, and insolent, like Samuel 
Weller Singer of the present time—his merit was 
that he was laborious; his chief defect that he was 
presumptuous in imagining, in many instances, 
that he could improve Shakspeare. ..And this 
with a total want of poetical feeling on his own 
part! His edition appeared in 1790, and re-ap- 
peared in a much improved form, thirty years 
later, by the son of Johnson’s biographer. This 
is the Varicrum edition, founded on Malone’s, 
(but rejecting many of the absurdities of that 
petulant man,) took what he deemed to be good 
suggestions and improvements from preceding 
editors, and was a standard work for some time. 
Two years’ later came Chalmers’s edition, the 
booksellers’ getting up against the Variorum, in 
1825, Mr. Harness tried his hand, more reve- 
rently than ably; and, in 1826, Mr. Singer pro- 
duced what may be called a conjectural edition, 
inasmuch as it very slightly regarded the ori- 
ginal folios, and chiefly exhibited Mr. Singer’s 
power of guessing. 

There came a lull for a time—and then, twelve 
years ago, appeared two rival editions, by Charles 
Knight, and John Payne Collier. Both followed 
in the path which Rowe alone had trod before— 
of establishing the text on the first folio, pub- 
lished by Heminge and Condell. Critics and 
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Shakspeare students believe Collier to have pro- 
duced the best text. In fact, Mr. Knight’s ima- 
gination sometimes led him too far into the field 
of mere conjecture. 

The qualifications of both editors were nearly 
balanced. Knight had carefully and closely 
studied Shakspeare—Collier had been all his life 
over the old dramatists, and was a very careful 
searcher after facts and investigator of plausi- 
bilities, while his knowledge of Elizabethan lite- 
rature was unsurpassed. Collier’s edition, com- 
pleted ten years ago, has been considered the 
best ever published. He had the opportunity, 
also, of consulting a copy of the edition of 1685, 
once belonging to the poet Southerne, and which 
contained many manuscript emendations, and to 
the libraries of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Ellesmere, rich in dramatic literature, and pos- 
sessing copies of the first edition of 1623. One 
of these, enriched with manuscript notes and 
corrections, evidently contemporary, was used 
by Mr. Collier, and more than one judicious 
alteration made. Collier was more scrupulous 
than any of his predecessors in weighing, as it 
were, the text of his author. Knight’s edition 
had as large a sale, perhaps—but that was 


chiefly owing to the beautiful engravings with 


which it was liberally adorned. In this country, 
Knight’s pictorial Shakspeare was re-edited by 
Mr. Verplank. We do not bring Mr. Hunter’s 
very careful edition on the ¢apis, because it is yet 
in the course of publication, and we write of the 
past. Itis not too much to say that Mr. Collier 
has stood before the world, since 1843, as the 
best editor of Shakspeare. He jfixed the text 
then, he hoped: he has changed it now—and 
why? 

This leads us to the second part of our narra- 
tive; to as great a ‘‘Curiosity of Literature” as 
D’ Israeli ever recorded. 

Early in 1858 there appeared, in London, a 
volume of ‘‘Notes and Emendations to the Text 
of Shakspeare’s Plays.” These professed to have 
been taken from early manuscript corrections in 
a copy of the folio, 1632, in the possession of 
Mr. Collier. He described the volume as con- 
taining, ‘‘from the first page to the last, notes 
and emendations in a hand-writing not much 
later than the time when it first came from the 
press.” Every page contained from ten to thirty 
corrections of literal and verbal errors, and the 
punctuation was carefully set right throughout. 
Sometimes words which had been omitted were 
marked in; in some instances interpolated words 
were deleted, and omitted or altered lines, and 
even whole sentences were restored. The whole 
number of emendations, of all kinds, were not 
less than 20,000. Very many of these had been 








corrected by modern editors—it being compara- 
tively easy to amend wrong punctuation and rec- 
tify palpable misprints. But a great many are 
new, and now that we see them, the wonder is 
how they ever could have escaped notice, so 
obvious are they, even to ordinary observation. 
They clear up a great many obscurities which 
had clouded the text of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Collier describes the old folio and relates 
as much as he knows of its history. We subjoin 
his account, which is full of interest. 

‘‘It is very certain that the manuscript notes 
in its margins were made before it was subjected 
to all the ill-usage it experienced. When it first 
came into my hands, and indeed for some time 
afterward, I imagined that the binding was the 
original rough calf in which many books of about 
the same date were clothed; but more recent 
examination has convinced me that this was at 
least the second coat it had worn. It is, never- 
theless, in a very shabby condition, quite con- 
sistent with the state of the interior, where, 
besides the loss of some leaves, as already men- 
tioned, and the loosening of others, many stains 
of wine, beer and other liquids are observable: 
here and there holes have been burned in the 
paper, either by the falling of the lighted snuff 
of a candle, or by the ashes of tobacco. In 
several places it is torn and disfigured by blots 
and dirt, and every margin bears evidence to 
frequent and careless perusal. In short, to a 
choice collector no book could well present a 
more forbidding appearance. 

‘‘T was tempted only by its cheapness to bu 
it, under the following circumstances :—In the 
spring of 1849 I happened to be in the shop of 
the late Mr. Rodd, of Great Newport Street, at 
the time when a package of books arrived from 
the country: my impression is that it came from 
Bedfordshire, but I am not at all certain upon a 
point which I looked upon as matter of no im- 
portance. He opened the parcel in my presence, 
as he had often done before in the course of my 
thirty or forty years’ acquaintance with him, and 
looking at the backs and title-pages of several 
volumes, I saw that they were chiefly works of 
little interest to me. ‘Two folios, however, at- 
tracted my attention, one of them gilt on the 
sides, and the other in rough calf: the first was 
an excellent copy of Florio’s ‘‘New World of 
Words,” 1611, with the name of Henry Osborn 
(whom I mistook at the moment for his cele- 
brated namesake, Francis) upon the first leaf; 
and the other a copy of the second folio of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, much cropped, the covers old and 
greasy, and, as I saw at a glance, on opening 
them, imperfect at the beginning and end. Con- 
cluding hastily that the latter would complete 
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another poor copy of the second folic, which I 
had bought of the same bookseller, and which I 
had for some years in my possession, and want- 
ing the former for my use, I bought them both, 
the Florio for twelve, and the Shakspeare for 
thirty shillings.* 

As it turned out, I at first repented my bar- 
bain as regarded the Shakspeare, because, when 
I took it home, it appeared that two leaves which 
I wanted were unfit for my purpose, not merely 
by being too short, but damaged and defaced: 
thus disappointed, I threw it by, and did not see 
it again, until I made a selection of books I would 
take with me on quitting London. In the mean 
time, finding that I could not readily remedy the 
deficiencies in my other copy of the folio, 1632, 
I had parted with it; and when I removed into 
the country, with my family, in the spring of 
1850, in order that I might not be without some 
copy of the second folio for the purpose of refer- 
ence, I took with me that which is the foundation 
of the present work. 

‘*It was while putting my books together for 
removal, that I first observed some marks in the 
margin of this folio; but it was subsequently 
placed upon an upper shelf, and I did not take it 
down until I had occasion to consult it. It then 
struck me that Thomas Perkins, whose name, 
with the addition of ‘‘his Booke,” was upon the 
cover, might be the old actor who had performed 
in Marlow’s ‘* Jew of Malta,” on its revival 
shortly before 1633. At this time I fancied that 
the binding was of about that date, and that the 
volume might have been his; but, in the first 
place, I found that his name was Richard Per- 
kins, and in the next I became satisfied that the 
rough calf was not the original binding. Still 
Thomas Perkins might have been a descendant 
of Richard; and this circumstance and others 
induced me to examine the volume more particu- 
larly: I then discovered, to my surprise, that 
there was hardly a page which did not present, 
in a hand-writing of the time, some emendations 
in the pointing or in the text, while on most of 


* “T paid the money for them at the time. Mr. Wilkinson, 
of Wellington Street, one of Mr. Rodd’s executors, has seve- 
ral times obligingly afforded me the opportunity of inspect- 
ing Mr. Rodd’s account-books, in order, if possible, to trace 
from whence the package came, but without success. Mr. 
Rodd does not appear to have kept any stock-book, showing 
how and when yolumes came into his hands, and the en- 
tries in his day-book and ledger are not regular nor parti- 
eular: his latest memorandum, on 19th April, only a short 
time before his sudden death, records the sale of “three 
books, without specifying their titles, or giving the name 
of the purchaser. His memory was very faithful, and to 
that, doubtless, he often trusted. I am confident that the 


parcel was from the country; but any inquiries, regarding | 





them they were frequent, and on many nume- 
rous. 

Of course I now submitted the folio to a most 
careful scrutiny ; and as it occupied a consider- 
able time to complete the inspection, how much 
more must it have consumed to make the altera- 
tions? The ink was of various shades, differing 
sometimes on the same page, and I was once dis- 
posed to think that two distinct hands had been 
employed upon them: this notion I have since 
abandoned; and I am now decidedly of opinion 
that the same writing prevails from beginning to 
end, but that the amendments must have been in- 
troduced from time to time, during, perhaps, the 
course of several years. The changes in punc- 


'tuation alone, always made with nicety and 


patience, must have required a long period, con- 
sidering their number; the other alterations, 
sometimes most minute, extending even to turned 
letters and typographical trifles. of that kind, 
from their very nature could not have been 
introduced with rapidity, while many of the 
errata must have severely taxed the industry of 
the old corrector.” * 

Mr. Collier’s volume, showing some of the more 
important alterations in the text, immediately 
became the object of criticism in England and 
Germany. It is a significant fact that (as we 
shall presently show) the hostile criticisms have 
proceeded, with only one exception, from authors 
who either had edited Shakspeare or had announced 
the intention of doing so. 

The suggestion, as to the manner in which his 
folio had been enriched with manuscript notes, is 
worthy of notice. He says— 

‘The annotator of that volume may have been 
connected with one of our old play-houses; he 
may have been a manager, or a member of a 
company, and as an admirer of Shakspeare, as 
well as for his own theatrical purposes, he may 
have taken the trouble, from time to time, to set 
right errors in the printed text by the more faith- 
ful delivery of their parts by the principal actors. 
This might have been accomplished by him as a 
mere spectator, and he may huve employed the 
edition nearest his own day as the receptacle of 
his notes; he may, however, have been aided by 
the prompt-books; and the whole appearance of 
our volume seems to afford evidence that the 
work of correction was not done speedily, nor 
continuously, but as the misprints became appa- 
rent, and the means of correcting them occurred. 
Thus a long interval may have elapsed before 


* “Tt ought to be mentioned, in reference to the question 
of the authority of the emendations, that some of them are 
upon erasures, as if the corrector had either altered his 
mind as to particular changes, or had obliterated some- 


sales there, could hardly be expected to be satisfactorily | thing that had been written before— possibly, by some 
person not so well informed as himself.” 


answered. 
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this copy of the second folio was brought to the 
state in which it has reached us.” 

A proof of the competency of the corrector is 
shown in what follows: 


‘¢ Some of the most interesting, if not the most 
curious emendations, apply not only to the songs 
by Shakspeare, introduced into various plays, 
but to the scraps of ballads and popular rhymes 
put into the mouths of many of his characters. 
Nearly all these, especially the latter, are cor- 
rected, and in some places completed; for it is 
not difficult to imagine that, even if originally 
accurately quoted, corruptions in the course of 
time, by the license of comic performers and 
other causes crept into them. These manuscript 
restorations are so frequent, that it is out of the 
question to enumerate them, but they apply to 
nearly every play; and in addition it may be 
noticed, that whenever the poet borrows any 
thing, it is invariably underscored by the old 
corrector: thus several quotations, not hitherto 
suspected to be such, are clearly indicated; and, 
as a singular specimen, we may point to the 
conclusion of ‘Troilus and Cressida,’’ where 
Pandarus cites four lines, not hitherto suspected 
to have been written by any other author.” 

The corrections were put forth—for what they 
were worth. Their authority rests upon a double 
basis—first, the obvious good sense which cha- 
racterizes them, and secondly, the internal evi- 
dence of their authenticity and of their having 
been made in the pause between 1632 and the 
restoration in 1660. Nobody, we may add, has 
presumed to say that the manuscript corrections 
have been manufactured or forged—though Mr. 
Singer and others (while they confess that the 
circumstances under which the book turned up, 
joined to the irreproachable and established cha- 
racter of Mr. Collier, preclude all suspicion of 
fraud or forgery) sneeringly chuckle over any 
amendments suggested in modern editions, and 
point out the singular coincidence of the old cor- 
rector and the new both hitting the same blot. 
They should rather rejoice that the later editors, 
by such coincidences have shown so much smart- 
ness and sagacity. 

On further deliberate consideration Mr. Collier 
was so convinced of the general value of the 
emendations in his folio of 1632, that, although 
he was the owner of the large and expensive 
edition of 1849, in which a considerable amount 
of capital had been sunk, and which commanded 
a steady sale, as the best and most reliable before 
the public, he sacrificed his own interest to his 
honorable sense of what was right, and put forth 
a new Shakspeare, in which he incorporated the 
manuscript emendations. He stated, in his pre- 
face, that it must not be understood that he 





approved of ali the changes in the text; but 
while he is doubtful regarding some, and op- 
posed to others, it was his deliberate opinion 
that the great majority of them assert a well- 
founded claim to a place in every future reprint 
of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. The actual 
new readings of the old corrector, considerably 
exceeding a thousand, were inserted in this new 
edition, as well as the old readings which, during 
a century and a half, have recommended them- 
selves for adoption, and have been derived from 
a comparison of ancient printed copies. 

Mr. Redfield, of New York, who had previously 
republished Mr. Collier’s octayo on the “Notes 
and Emendations,”’ has done the same by this new 
edition of Shakspeare, much improving, however, 
upon the English publication. Mr. Collier gave 
only the Plays, Mr. Redfield added the Poems 
of Shakspeare. Mr. Collier introduced his alter- 
ations in the text, without indicating where they 
occurred; Mr. Redfield’s most careful and labo- 
rious editor has given foot-notes, all through, 
mentioning not only what the former readings 
were, but elucidating the text generally. Fur- 
ther, he enriched the work, by adding (from the 
edition of 1844) Collier’s able and interesting 
introductions, giving the history of each play; 
his history of the English Drama and Stage to 
the time of Shakspeare, and his Memoir of the 
Poet. We have no hesitation in saying, there- 
fore, that this edition of Shakspeare is at once 
the cheapest, as well as the best, ever published. 

We have already stated that there was a flight 
of hostile critics alighting on the book, (like the 
harpies fouling the feast, as described by Virgil, ) 
but we must add that these formed not the rule, 
but the exception. Wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken the ‘‘ Notes and Emendations” 
have been favorably, almost joyfully received. 
The bulk of the public, everywhere, were de- 
lighted at finding a new light, evidently that of 
Truth, thrown upon the mighty Shakspeare. In 
England the leading critical authorities heartily 
congratulated the world upon the appearance of 
the book, and showed how much, in most import- 
ant points, it was to be relied upon. In this 
country, also, the reception was hearty and gene- 
rous. The press approved of the emendations, 
and the public confirmed the verdict. As far as 
we have noticed, there has scarcely been even 
an undergrowl of dissent here, with one excep- 
tion, of which more anon. 

Let us name the principal hostile critics, and 
endeavour to ascertain their motives. 

Dr. Lipsius, a German, flung himself upon the 
‘“‘Notes and Emendations,” and let off a vast 
quantity of wrath. He did not so much com- 
plain of the quality of the corrections, as that 
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they were made at all. It came out that the 
learned doctor himself had an edition of Shak- 
speare ready for the press, which the Notes and 
Emendations would destroy! Hine tlle lachryme. 
It is to be hoped that this edition will yet appear. 
The body of the work is to be in the Teutonic 
language, (so that it will literally be ‘‘German 
Text,”) and the notes are to be in German-Eng- 
lish. It strikes us thai it would realize the idea 
of a Comic Shakspeare. Dr. Lipsius wrote with 
a singular mixture of sense and weakness—he 
was at once shrewd and silly—he could appreci- 
ate Shakspear® very fairly, but would fain bury 
him in a heap of transcendental criticism. 

Another critic was the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
who may be said to have devoted his life to the 
study of the old drama, and is favorably known 
as the editor of Beaumont and Fletcher and 
others of the Elizabethan play-wrights. Mr. 
Dyce, at all events, writes like a gentleman— 
which is more than can be said of other anti- 
Shakspearian critics. He reasons, (sometimes 
from wrong premises, we must say,) and he does 
not lose his temper. He attacked the Notes and 
Emendations—for all of which, be it remembered, 
Mr. Collier does not contend; but the fact that 
Mr. Dyce had been for some months announced 
as about to edit Shakspeare, naturally threw 
discredit on Ais criticism. For, if the Notes and 
Emendations were accredited and adopted, Mr. 
Dyce would have to complain, with Othello, that 
his occupation was gone. 

With more speed than delicacy, Mr. Charles 
Knight, editor of the Pictorial Skakspeare, 
rushed into the field, as an Anti-Collier pam- 
phieteer. 
in strong apprehension of having the sale of his 
own edition completely stopped, if a revised and 
better text were adopted. The motive was so 
very apparent that his pamphlet made no im- 
pression on the public mind. 

Another assailant was Mr. Halliwell, a pains- 
taking antiquarian, well known for his devotion 
to early literature. Of all the critics perhaps 
this gentleman, if impartial, would have been 
the best. He is acute and shrewd; but, on the 
other hand, he usually appears, not as a judge, 
deliberately to examine evidence, but as an ad- 
vocate to sustain a case. The constitution of his 
mind is such that, when he appears other than 
& partisan, his name might be “Sir Forcible 
Feeble.” Give him a subject or a person to 
attack or defend, and Mr. Halliwell will write 
with spirit; at all other times he is dull and 
didactic. On this occasion, when he had a book 


and a rival to assail, he was pungent and lively. 
But the public could not forget the fact that Mr. 
Halliwell is bringing out a very elaborate and 


He was understood, of course, to be 





expensive edition of Shakspeare, (a single copy, 
will cost eighty guineas, we believe,) and that 
his personal and pecuniary interests would suffer 
materially ‘if the revised and improved text of 
Collier were adopted. 

Fretful, waspish, and ill-tempered as Mr. 
Singer is, when he has a pen in his hand, he 
was greatly irritated at the favorable reception 
of the Notes and Emendations. He published a 
volume attacking them in detail, and endeavored 
to undervalue Mr. Collier’s annotated folio of 
1632, by declaring that he, also, (viz. Mr. 
Singer,) had a similar copy. We have already 
stated that several copies, with marginal manu- 
script notes, are to be found. Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips saw a folio of 1632, so annotated, which he 
omitted purchasing, many years ago, and it has 
been stated that other copies have been found 
in England. The unfair manner in which Mr. 
Singer attempted to argue shall be shown in a 
future article; but it must here be re-stated that, 
while he could not deny that Mr. Collier’s folio 
was authentic, he endeavored to insinuate to the 
contrary. Mr. Singer, who had edited what is 
called the Chiswick edition, in 1826, was engaged 
on a new edition, when the Notes and Emenda- 
tions appeared; and nobody who has read his 
volume of attack can doubt that, if Mr. Collier’s 
folio had not turned up, Mr. Singer would have 
used his own for his new speculation—ay, and 
made a great boast of it also. 

Three articles appeared in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. Their style was very different from that 
for which Christopher North was distinguished, 
when “the old man eloquent” presided at Am- 
brosial banquets which would have equally de- 
lighted Socrates and Apicius. These articles 
were snappish and shallow. Had the writer 
been content with taking to task Mr. Collier and 
his book, he might have avoided any vehement 
censure—for who can be seriously angry with a 
head that is merely weak. But, in turn, the 
critic in Blackwood attempted to be conjectural, 
and, while he assailed Collier’s readings, to volun- 
teer some of his own. It was the old story of the 
asinine quadruped who donned the lion’s skin, 
and was detected—dy his bray. It has been re- 
marked that, of all the emendations suggested 
in Blackwood, not one has even the appearance 
of plausibility! We could name the writer of the 
Blackwood articles, but there is no need of draw- 
ing him out of the obscurity in which, with more 
sense than we gave him credit for, he wishes to 
remain. We have no scruple, however, (partly 
to indicate his motives for attacking Mr. Collier, 
and partly to show that we are assured of his 
identity, ) in saying that the writer in question is 
the person who quarreled with Mr. Collier be- 
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cause that gentleman, President of the Shak- 
speare Society of London, was compelled to tell 
him that, until he paid up the long arrears of his 
annual subscriptions, the society must refuse to 
supply him with its publications, to which the 
members who pay are entitled. 

Two articles have appeared in Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, on ‘‘ Mr. Collier’s corrected folio of 1632.” 
Although no name is attached to them, they can- 
not be considered as anonymous,—because the 
writer, not one of those who 


“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame,” 


has made no concealment of it, but quite the 
contrary. He is a Mr. White, who has some 
connection with one of the New York newspa- 
pers—in which journal appeared, after the pub- 
lication of his first article, an impartial and 
elaborate notice, in which he was complimented 
on the ‘‘ signal ability” with which he had played 
the critic ! 

We have less hesitation in naming him, be- 
cause, in the spirit of fair play, we wish the line 
he has taken to have whatever advantage can 
accrue to it from such a ‘‘clarum et venerabile 
nomen.” If rumor is to be believed, he comes 
within the category of those who are personally 
interested in discrediting the corrected folio. It 
is said that, with a noble ambition which merits 
all praise, he himself has had an idea of becom- 


ing an editor of Shakspeare. If his capacity as. 


editor is to be estimated by his achievements as 
critic, we shall scarcely commit the extravagance 
of purchasing his Shakspearian labors. 

This writer seems to have had instructions 
mach akin to those in a brief, in a court of law, 
‘We have no case, no witnesses, but please to 
abuse plaintiff’s attorney.’’ He does it, beyond 
all doubt, ‘‘with.a will,” as they say at sea. 
Not only does he fall foul of Mr. Collier, but 
upon a variety of other persons. Where a critic 
calls Milton to task for a couplet in which he 
praised Shakspeare, and speaks of it as a ‘‘ petty, 
puling dribble of belittleing, patronizing praise, 
for which he never should have been forgiven,” 
we lift our eyes to heaven, in wonder at his un- 
grammatical presumption, and think of the fly 
perched on the statue of the Medicean Venus, 
and hunting for faults with microscopic eye. 
We pause to reflect whether the man who wrote 
this had Aimse/f in view, when he solemnly asked, 
‘* When shall we have Shakspeare edited and put 
upon the stage a full recognition of his surpass- 
ing genius as a dramatist?”—By the way, we 
cannot make sense out of the sentence. 

This critic is objector-general, He more or 
less attacks, in detail, every Shakspearian editor 
and commentator whom he names. He sets up 








Charles Knight, and then he knocks him down. 
He is diffuse in his onslaught of Mr. Collier. 
He praises Mr. Dyce, and then assails him. So 
with Mr. Singer. He adopts a great many things 
from such of the Blackwood articles as he had 
seen; but then he sneers at them for speaking 
favorably of Jackson. Even ‘generally judi- 
cious Mr. Hunter’’ is dragged in to be ridiculed, 
with a remark, intended to be smart, that ‘in 
Shakspearian criticism all things are possible.” 

Putnam’s critic has one Johnsonian virtue—he 
is a good hater! But Johnson agreed with the 
early Persians in loving truth. Critics in Eng- 
land saw Mr. Collier’s folio, (which was publicly 
exhibited four times, at the Antiquarian and 
Shakspearian Societies, besides being shown to 
any one who asked to see it in private,) and 
could judge of the antiquity of the manuscript 
emendations. Putnam’s writer saw the fac-simile 
of a single page, and on this ventures to say, 
‘¢The corrections appear in various colored inks, 
as Mr. Collier admits, and, as we shall presently 
see, in the writing of various hands.”’ It happens 
that Mr. Collier ‘‘admits” no such thing; on the 
contrary, he is ‘‘decidedly of opinion that the 
same writing prevails from beginning to end.” So 
much for a Putnamized opinion of a book of nine 
hundred pages, founded on an American litho- 
graphic copy of an English lithographed fac-simile 
of one page. 

Several pages further on, this critic assumes, 
on his above groundless assertion, that he has 
thereby proved that the notes were written by 
several parties! 

‘‘It may not be impertinent to notice here,” 
says the critic, when admitting that there were 
some few good things in the corrected folio, 
‘that several of the most plausible new emen- 
dations in Mr. Collier’s folio were suggested three 
years and more ago, by the present writer, who 
could not by any possibility have seen the manu- 
script corrections.” This reminds one of Horace 
Smith’s imitation of Cobbett, in which he makes 
him say, ‘“‘I prophesied that years ago—but J 
never told anybody.” The critic, it seems, has 
written these, with several others, upon a copy © 
of Shakspeare; but he does not add, what ought 
to follow, that he has bequeathed that precious 
volume to the Smithsonian Institution, as the 
best repository for such a valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature. 

Here let us pause. In another article we shall 
examine the Notes and Emendations, comparing 
them with the uncorrected text, and endeavoring 
to estimate their value. In doing this we shall 
have to notice the criticisms by Mr. Singer, by 
Blackwood, and in Putnam, so as to estimate 
their value also. The results, we venture to pre- 
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dict, will be neither unamusing nor uninstruc- 
tive. We are satisfied that we are enabled, by 
the fortunate discovery and use of these emenda- 
tions and corrections, to read Shakspeare with a 
clearer light than heretofore. Nobody has con- 





tended for more than the majority of the correc- 
tions. The annotater appears to have worked as 
far as his own knowledge went, and not to have 
indulged in conjectures, guesses, or fanciful alter- 
ations. 





THE REGULATOR’S DAUGHTER; 
OR THE LAW OF THE STRONG HAND. 


A STORY OF ILLINOIS IN 1820. 





BY J. L. MCONNEL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TALBOT AND VERNON,” ETC. 





And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FRONTIER HOME AND A PRAIRIE FLOWER. 


A STREAMLET, with bright yellow sand, fiecked 
by red and bluish pebbles, in its bed—with droop- 
ing tufts of grass that dipped their blades within 
its waters—with here and there a bunch of wil- 
lows, waving and bowing to corresponding clus- 
ters opposite—ran sparkling along the outskirts 
of a heavy wood. Sometimes it hid itself, for a 
hundred yards or more, within the fringe of 
thicket, and wound around the roots ®f great old 
trees—anon, it ventured out, for a greater space, 
into the broad expanse of prairie on the east; 
and then, like a timid navigator, as if it had gone 
too far upon the grassy ocean, by a sudden turn, 
it sought again the shelter of the groves. At in- 
tervals, it passed through ‘ points’? of timber, 
shaded by ancient patriarchs, that stood far out 
in the plain, like the advanced posts of an army, 
meandered lovingly among the groups of plum 
and hazel, and then reluctantly flowed out once 
more upon the open ground. 

Within one of its bends, and between two 
points of temporary oblivion in the thickets, a 
few acres of green prairie sloped gracefully from 
the forest to its grassy edge; and, just within the 
shelter of the aged oaks and hickories, was built a 
long, irregular log house. It was what the early 
pioneers called ‘‘double’’—that is, two separate 
houses, in fact, standing some ten feet apart, and 
joined by a roof over the space between. Several 
additions had been made to it; not by attaching 
the accumulation to the original edifice, but by 
posting little square cabins here and there about 
the inclosure and in the vicinity of the ‘‘ house” 
proper, as suited the convenience or answered 
the whim of the proprietor. The stables and out- 
houses, of the same primitive order of architec- 
ture, occupied the wooded slope, beyond the resi- 





Measure for Measure. 


dence, while high substantial fences, of heavy 
white-oak rails, protected each inclosure from 
the others. Within these were ample stores of 
grain, and stacks of hay, with cattle and horses 
to consume them—and over the whole place 
reigned an air of rural plenty. 

The main building was large and commodious— 
being divided into several rooms, and furnished 
with that luxury, then so rare, glazed windows. 
From its front entrance could be seen several 
hundred acres of rich farming land, fenced and 
well cultivated; while, beyond, the prairie 
stretched away without limit, save the meeting 
of the sky and the surface of the green expanse. 
About two miles further down the stream, seated 
like this within the shelter of the wood, was an- 
other farm, whose serried fences covered almost 
an equal portion of the rich soil. No other habi- 
tation was in sight; though a half-marked road, 
which wound along the outskirts of the wood, 
evinced that many others had been attracted by 
the fertile soil and heavy timber. 

Along this road, upon a pleasant summer 
morning in 1820, a young man, dressed in the 
frontier costume, and bearing a light rifle on his 
shoulder, walked toward the place first described, 
with that buoyant step and open carriage which 
distinguished, in those days, the dwellers on the 
prairie. . His sun-browned face was far more 
handsome, though much less grave and stern 
than that cast of countenance usually observed 
among the frontier people. He was rather lightly 
built, too, and very little above the medium 
height—not athletic, or, apparently, capable of 
much endurance, but active, graceful, and ‘‘trim”’ 
as an Arabian courser. A well-cut mouth, and 
thin, expanded nostrils, with a deep-blue eye, 
barely redeemed his aspect from the charge of 
effeminacy, which might otherwise have attached 
to the light brow, delicate cheek, and rounded 
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chin, that gave so much to the beauty, but so 
little to the strength, of its expression. Light 
auburn hair, which gathered in curling masses 
about a rather feminine neck, and small hands 
which even hard labor had not roughened or em- 
browned, completed the exterior of a figure, far 
less the model of a pioneer than of the delicately 
nurtured tenant of a city. 

Near the point where the road crossed the little 
stream stood a thicket of plum and thorn-bushes, 
and at the edge of this two or three rails had 
been placed across the deeper current, for the 
convenience of foot-passengers. As Thornton 
diverged from the road to reach this, a young 
girl with fair hair, a bright blue eye, and an 
active step, glided away from the little path, and 
hastily concealed herself among the low trees, 
evidently to avoid the pedestrian. Her attempt, 
so far, was successful, for he passed on until he 
had nearly placed his foot upon the bridge, (so 
called,) when he was startled by that peculiar 
snort, which a full-grown buck sends forth, on 
suddenly catching the scent of his human enemy. 

The animal sprang from a little copse but a 
few yards beyond the rivulet, and, crossing that 
at a bound, dashed in among the hazel and alder 
bushes which skirted the little grove. Thornton 
drew his gun hastily to his shoulder, and, as the 
buck rose from the ground, fired with an aim 
which but seldom failed. The deer made two or 
three bounds, and then his crashing through the 
bushes ceased, and his race seemed to be run. 
The hunter drew his knife from its belt, and 
pushed his way through the brush toward the 
spot where he had last heard the rustling of the 
bushes; but, as he came within the open space 
beneath the trees, his limbs were paralyzed and 
his blood frozen by the scene before him. 

The young girl, whom we saw avoiding him, 
stood, ghastly with horror, convulsively grasping 
with one hand a bush too small to protect her, 
and with the other frantically, though mutely, 
beckoning the frightful brute away. Directly 
before her, with his feet drawn under him, as if 
preparing for the deadly rush, stood the fierce 
animal, enraged by his wound, and ready to 
wreak his vengeance on the first human form in 
his path. His head was drawn down between 
his fore-feet, his long, sharp horns projecting far 
before him; his bloodshot and fiery eyes, strained 
upward toward his victim, shone with the wildest 
glare, while every hair upon his body was raised 
and bristling with his savage fury. One plunge, 
and Ellen Lowden’s buoyant life must end. 

Thornton’s gun was empty; but, far worse 
than this, his presence of mind was gone, and he 
stood as if transfixed. His own life he valued 
less than one hair of that fair head, and no man 
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possessed more steady courage; but his heart 
stood still, and his hand was idle, while the 
deadly monster slowly gathered himself for the 
charge. Even those appealing eyes, which 
almost started from their sockets, and those 
blanched and quivering lips, which in vain es- 
sayed to call on him for help, could not break 
the spell upon his limbs. 

The brute drew himself back almost upon his 
haunches for the plunge—another moment, and 
his frightful antlers would have pierced the help- 
less form before him. The crack of a rifle rang 
sharp and clear upon the morning air—-the deer 
sprang with a spasm from the ground, and fell 
at Ellen’s feet, shot through the very centre of 
the brain. 

The reaction was too great; Ellen was about 
to fall to the ground, when a tall, athletic young 
man sprang from the thicket, from whence the 
opportune shot had come, and, casting his rifle 
aside, grasped the sinking girl and drew her ten- 
derly to his arms. Thornton, at last freed from 
the spell of horror, hastily advanced; but he 
received only a cold glance from Ellen’s soon- 
averted eye; and, as her deliverer seated her 
reluctantly upon the sward, there passed between 
them a long look of deep and earnest meaning, 
which gave Thornton far more pain than it could 
have given them of pleasure. 

‘*You cofhe too late to be of much service, I 
believe, Mr. Thornton,” said the other, as he 
mutely and timidly offered his assistance; ‘‘un- 
less,” he added, ‘“you could take this knife and 
bleed that buck a little.” 

An indignant glance was Thornton’s only reply 
to this insolent speech, and he turned to Ellen. 

«Are you going home, Ellen?” he asked; ‘for 
I am bound th’ther, and have something to say 
to you.” 

“Not,” she replied, in a voice of great sweet- 
ness, ‘until I have thanked Mr. Tilford for his 
timely interference. And you ought to thank 
him, also,—that is, if what you have to say is 
of much importance; for, had he not been pre- 
sent, probably you would never have had the op- 
portunity you seek.” 

There was a tone of contemptuous severity in 
her voice, which brought the blood mantling to 
Thornton’s forehead; but Tilford interposed. 

‘¢Thornton’s gun was empty,” he said, ‘and 
he was too much startled by your presence to act 
with much promptness, for, I suppose, he was 
not expecting you, as I was.” 

‘As you were!” exclaimed Ellen, now rising 
to her feet, but smiling archly and intelligently 
in his face. ‘‘ Why, what right had you to expect 
me ?” 

Tilford laughed quietly, and said, as he turned 
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away, ‘‘ Hear what Thornton has to say, while I 
bleed this dangerous fellow—and then I will tell 
you.” 

There was an air of security in his manner 
which galled Thornton exceedingly ; but he drew 
her gently aside, and, when out of ear-shot, ad- 
dressed her imploringly : 

‘“‘Come away with me, Ellen dear,’ he said, 
‘‘for I have that to say which will not brook 
longer delay.” 

‘‘Can you not say it here?’ she asked irreso- 
lutely. 

‘‘No, ‘no, not here’”’ he answered eagerly ; 
‘‘come, come away.” 

He had almost conquered; but she glanced at 
Tilford, who was busied with the deer, and the 
opportunity was past. 

‘‘It would be rude to go off in this manner,” 
she said, ‘‘and you can just as well speak here 
as anywhere else.” 

‘‘Ellen! Ellen!” exclaimed her lover, ‘‘you 
grieve me beyond measure!” 

‘Grieve you!” she said, opening her fine eyes 
as in great surprise; ‘‘how so ?” 

‘‘Are you not now casting me out of your 
heart,”’ he asked, with accents full of grief and 
reproach, ‘‘ to replace me with this insolent Vir- 
ginian ?” 

The color, which her recent danger had driven 
from her cheeks, now rushed in a deep flush back 
to her very temples. She turned her face away, 
but gave him no answer for some moments, while 
he stood eagerly awaiting her reply, despairing, 
yet unwilling to believe what was but too evi- 
dent. 

‘‘Was this what you wished to say to me?” 
she at last asked, covering her confusion by 
feigning an indignation which she did not feel. 

But, before he could answer, Tilford, having 
dispatched the deer, threw his rifle into the hol- 
low of his arm, and cut their conference short. 

‘‘From your looks,” he said, ‘*1 should sup- 
pose Thornton’s communication must have been 
& serious one,” 

‘* More serious than agreeable,” Ellen replied ; 
and, with one earnest look of sorrow and re- 
proach, Thornton resumed his gun and walked 
rapidly away. 

For once jealousy had pointed to the truth. 

John Lowden, Ellen’s father, and Basil Thorn- 
ton, having been reduced in circumstances by 
the pressure of 1816, had set out together from 
the Old Dominion, in search of a new home; and 
for two years after their settlement in L[linois 
had continued, as they had been in Virginia, near 
neighbors and warm friends! At the end of that 
time, however, disappointment, hard labor, and 
the diseases incident to a new country, brought 








the latter to the grave, and his burdens devolved 
upon the untried shoulders of his only son, to 
whom the reader has been introduced. 

Between him and Lowden’s daughter Nellie, 
(as she was called,) the intimacy of childhood 
had gradually ripened into a strong and deep 
attachment. Their union had been delayed, first 
by the death of the elder Thornton, and subse- 
quently, by some ill-feeling, which grew up be- 
tween him and her father, on the former’s refusal 
to join a company of ‘‘Regulators,” of which 
Lowden was captain. Thornton had grown to 
manhood in a community where law and order 
were supreme, and was, on principle, thoroughly 
opposed to the high-handed measures which dis- 
tinguished the proceedings of these self-constituted 
officers of justice. Lowden was: arbitrary and 
irascible; and this refusal to endorse his action 
exasperated him the more, because it came from 
a source so wholly unsuspected. A sort of peace 
had, however, been patched up; Thornton still 
visited Lowden’s house, and was generally viewed 
as the accepted suitor of ‘‘ pretty Nellie;” though 
those who knew her father well, perceived a 
smouldering dislike, on his part, to the arrange- 
ment. 

Things were in this position, when—about two 
months before the opening of our story—Charles 
Tilford, a wealthy young Virginian, and a dis- 
tant relative of Lowden, arrived in the country, 
and at once took up his residence at the farm. 
Handsome, well educated, bold, and free—a per- 
fect master of all athletic and graceful exer- 
cises—and, above ‘all, entertaining and witty in 
conversation, and polished and agreeable in man- 
ners—he very soon excited Thornton’s jealousy. 
The flame was fanned, perhaps, by a conscious- 
ness of inferiority, in those accomplishments 
which attract women; for, although eminently 
handsome, Thornton was diffident almost to bash- 
fulness. 

A gradual estrangement had grown up between 
the lovers, and Tilford, though at first a constant, 
and apparently interested, visitor of Thornton’s 
sister Lucy, was now never long absent from 
Nellie’s side. Week after week had gone by, and 
at last it was whispered that she was soon to be- 
come Tilford’s wife. This rumor had reached 
Thornton, and he was on his way to ascertain its 
truth or falsehood, when the adventure we have 
related interrupted and defeated his object. 

We have seen the result of the interview. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE “TRAVELING MERCHANT.” 


Thornton took the road homeward in a state of 
mind which only the habitual calm of* bis nature 
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preserved from despair. He was marked by 
more acutness of feeling, than strength of char- 
acter—was much better fitted to endure than to 
inflict; and he had this in common with all 
women—the sensitiveness, which retired within 
itself on being wounded, so filled his mind with 
the idea of his'own preéminence in affliction, as 
to sustain him against utter hopelessness. 

On reaching home he retired at once to his 
private chamber, and bolting himself in, like an 
obstinate child, refused to answer every call from 
his mother and sister, until late in the afternoon. 
Then, looking out upon the prairie, where the 
bright sunlight bathed the whole landscape in a 
flood of tempered radiance, he felt an irresistible 
impulse to go forth. Mechanically he grasped 
his gun, and opening the door, without speaking 
to any one, he walked out of the house, and took 
his way, perhaps from habit, perhaps from a half 
conscious impulse, along the road toward Low- 
den’s. 

In the meantime, an event had taken place, 
which nearly concerned him. As he walked away 
in the morning, leaving Ellen alone with his rival, 
Tilford watched him until he disappeared without 
the grove, when again leaning his rifle against a 
tree, he approached her with a manner, and ad- 
dressed her in a tone, wholly changed. 

‘*Nellie,” said he, taking her unresisting hand, 
‘‘you have had the opportunity you desired; are 
you satisfied, and will you listen to me now?” 

‘‘T am fully satisfied,” she said, ‘*but—” 

‘«Nay, then,” he interrupted, ‘let us have no 
reservations! Let me claim at once the reward 
of a love far deeper than any this timid boy can 
give you—say this hand shall be mine, and that 
the heart shall go with it.” 

He received no answer, save the drooping head 
and the trembling hand; yet it required but little 
force to draw her to his bosom—and a kiss upon 
her forhead sealed the tacit compact. 

On their return to the house, Tilford lost no 
time in seeking Nellie’s father, and asking his 
confirmation of the contract. According to his 
expectations, Lowden received the announcement 
with great pleasure, and swore a hearty oath that 
the wedding should take place on the following 
Sunday. 

‘¢ We shall scarcely be able,” said Tilford, ‘to 
get Nellie’s consent to so early a day.” 

‘Well, well,” Lowden answered, shaking him 
by the hand for the third time, in the exube- 
rance of his joy, ‘‘she has been a good girl in 
giving up her chicken-hearted dangler, and she 
shall be gratified by choosing her own time.” 

After some further conversation, in which 
Lowden again and again evinced the depth of his 
satisfactior, he set out in search of his daughter, 


with the view of urging her early compliance 
with his and Tilford’s wish. He found her in 
her private chamber, on her knees beside the 
bed, with her face buried in the clothes, sobbing 
as if her heart was bursting! His entrance had 
not been observed, though he had rushed with 
the usual brusquerie of his manner, without warn- 
ing, into the sanctuary of what seemed uncon- 
trollable sorrow. He stood rooted to the floor, 
and gazed at her convulsed form in utter amaze- 
ment. After a pause, he advanced timidly toward 
her, and, irresolute whether to apprise her of his 
presence, lifted carefully in his hand the disor- 
dered tresses of her light brown hair, which had 
been pushed wildly back from her face, and lay 
in masses upon her shoulders. 

But Lowden was one of those men, who would 
much rather escape from a scene of emotion, than 
attempt to soothe the sorrow even of his own 
child. He allowed the disheveled locks gradu- 
ally to slip through his fingers, and turning with 
a noiseless tread, left her alone with her grief, 
and walked thoughtfully away. 

‘‘She didn’t detain you long,” said Tilford, 
meeting him as he passed out of the house. 

‘‘T’ll speak to her another time,” he replied 
hastily—‘‘ Now, I must get ready to receive the 
company.” And without awaiting further ques- 
tion, he walked on toward the stable. 

The company of Regulators, of which Lowden 
was captain, had appointed this day to assemble 
at his house, and devise measures to protect the 
‘¢ settlement,” against the increasing depredations 
of thieves and other lawless men. About noon 
they began, singly and in pairs, to appear along 
the roads and through the timber; and by three 
o’clock, all, to the number of twenty-five, had 
arrived. A repast, more remarkable for profu- 
sion than elegance, was set before them, and 
bolted without ceremony. A large room was 
then prepared for their reception, and their de- 
liberations commenced. 

During the day Lowden and his wife had re- 





peatedly visited Nellie’s chamber, and endeavored 
| to persuade her to come forth. She had regained 
| her composure, to some extent, but the swollen 
eyes and flushed face too plainly indicated that 
| she had wept long and bitterly. Even Tilford, 
who, however, did not feel at liberty to enter, 
| failed, after repeated knocking at her door, even 
| to elicitan answer. As he turned away, Lowden 
_took his arm and led him out to the detached 
building, in which the Regulators were only 
| waiting their appearance to open the council. 
On leaving home, Thornton, as we stated be- 
fore, had, almost unconsciously, taken the road 
which led him past Lowden’s door. But recover- 
ing himself as he approached the familiar inclo- 
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sures, he turned sharply to the left; and crossing 
the little stream below the point where he had 
shot the deer, in the morning, struck into a path 
which led to the west, in the rear, but out of 
view of the house. He had walked on for half a 
mile or more, regardless of the direction, but 
hovering without purpose round the point to which 
his feelings tended, when he was startled by a 
hail from the very depths of the wood: 

‘¢Holloa, stranger!” shouted a voice, whose 
accents at once betrayed the New England na- 
tivity of the speaker, ‘‘ how in the name of Mo- 
ses, is a man‘to get out of this?” 

«« Walk out—or, if you have a horse, ride out,” 
Thornton answered gruffly, and was walking on. 

‘‘Could n’t you help a fellow a little, don’t 
you think?” asked the traveler, in a tone oddly 
combining the supplication appropriate to his 
present embarrassment, with the impudence be- 
longing to his character. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” asked Thornton, 
pushing his way through the thicket toward the 
suppliant. 

*“Can’t you see what’s the matter?” said the 
other, and he pointed to one of those nondescript 
vehicles known as peddlers’ wagons,” which was 
jammed in among a grove of paw-paw saplings, 
so as to be utterly precluded from going either 
forward or back. The two lean but hardy-look- 
ing horses who had brought it there, quite un- 
conscious of the awkward predicament, were 
quietly nipping the brush within their reach; 
while their owner—a lank, long-legged, and 
lantern-jawed Yankee—stood contemplating the 
‘* fix,” with a forlorn look, in whose ruefulness 
might be detected a touch of wounded vanity. 

‘*What brought you here?” asked Thornton, 
smiling in spite of his depression. 

‘*Qld Nick, I believe,” the peddler replied. 
‘“But that’s not the question, stranger—the 
point is, how am I to get out?” 

‘*T see an axe in your wagon—why do n’t you 
cut out ?” 

‘‘1 might have done that, that’s a fact,” re- 
plied the peddle»; ‘only I thought I could pull 
through. But you just stand there at the cussed 
brutes’ heads a minute, and [’ll try.” 

A few blows with the axe felled two of the 
larger saplings; and a vigorous pull, produced 
by a regular jockey yell from the ‘“‘ merchant,” 
bent down and crushed the remaining obstacles, 
and the ‘‘ark’ was clear of obstruction. The 
horses halted of their own accord, as soon as they 
were on open ground, and the peddler sprung 
upon the seat and grasped the reins. 

“Now, stranger, what’s your name?” he 
asked, 

‘¢ Thornton.” 








‘¢ Well, Mr. Thornton, one good turn deserves 
another; wont you get up here and show me the 
way to John Lowden’s ?” 

‘‘T prefer walking,” said Thornton. “Just 
follow me and I will take you within sight of the 
house.” 

He walked on, and the peddler followed, driv- 
ing over the broken ground with a skill and cir- 
cumspection which made Thornton wonder that 
he had ever fallen into the blunder from which 
he had assisted in rescuing him. Fifteen minutes 
brought them to the inclosure of Lowden’s sta- 
ble’s; and, opening the rude gate for the peddler 
to drive through, Thornton was turning away on 
the path by which he had come. 

‘‘Arn’t you coming in?” asked the merchant, 
drawing up and thrusting his head around the 
stanchions of his wagon; ‘‘I’d like to sell you 
a bargain or two—come, I have all sorts of things 
to suit a man like you—” And he proceeded, 
without waiting for an answer, to enumerate, 
with surprising volubility, the divers articles of 
a stock as various as ever entered an ‘ark’ 
since the time of Father Noah. This he con- 
tinued even after Thornton had turned away; 
apparently hoping, from the reluctance with 
which the latter seemed to retire, that he might, 
by good luck, name some commodity whose 
attractions might detain him. The hope was 
vain, however, for Thornton was soon out of 
sight. 

‘‘ He might have stayed till I thanked him for 
his help, any how,” he muttered, as he sprung 
from the seat, and proceeded, without ceremony, 
to unharness and stable his horses. 

As he issued from. the door, after performing 
this latter duty, he made a complete circuit about 
the stables and corn-cribs, prying under the floors 
of each, and apparently seeking some place of 
concealment. He then went to his wagon, and, 
after glancing sharply around, to assure himself 
that he was not observed, took from one of the 
boxes a small bundle, which, judging by his 
manner of handling it, seemed to be both heavy 
and precious. With this he returned to the rear 
of one of the corn-cribs, and, stooping, thrust it 
between the logs under the flooring, and, draw- 
ing it close to the corner, effectually concealed it 
from sight or accidental discovery. 

«They may be all honest enough,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘but three hundred dollars in silver is 
rather too much to try them with.” 

As he stood thus soliloquizing near his trea- 
sure, he suddenly perceived Thornton walking 
slowly away, along the fence. The peddler’s 
first thought was that he had been watched, and 
his first movement was toward resuming posses- 
sion of his cache. But his purpose was arrested 
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by a voice whose very tone boded more danger 
to his property than he had apprehended even 
from Thornton’s knowledge of its place of con- 
cealment. 

‘‘Holloa, here! what are you about?” de- 
manded a rough-looking fellow, in a blue jeans 
hunting-shirt, with a huge knife stuck into his 
belt, and his. bullet head covered by a cap of 
raccoon-skin. 

‘I’ve just been putting up my horses,” the 
peddler answered hastily. ‘‘I’m a traveling 
merchant, and my name is Isaiah Ketchum.” 

‘*D—n your name!”’ said the fellow insolently. 
‘¢ What have you got to sell?” 

‘*Every thing a gentleman wants—or a lady, 
either,” the peddler replied, leading the way 
anxiously toward his wagon, and volubly ringing 
the changes on the catalogue with which he had 
endeavored to tempt Thornton. But his mer- 
chandise was fated to remain, for the present, on 
his hands. He was interrupted by another, who 
called to his ‘‘ customer,” 

‘‘Come, Bolton,” said he, ‘‘the company is 
about to meet.” 

‘*Let’s go in, then,” Bolton said; ‘‘ we can 
trade after a while.” 

The peddler would fain have remained behind, 
in order to remove his precious deposit, but he 
imagined that Bolton’s eye was upon him, and, 
making a virtue of necessity; followed that 
worthy across the inclosures and entered the 
house. As they crossed the threshold they met 
Nellie, who had just issued from her chamber, 
for the first time since the morning. The struggle 
seemed to be over, but the ravages of the conflict 
were yet visible in her face. There was a glitter 
in her eye and a flush upon her cheek, which 
were eloquent of both her grief and her resolu- 
tion to restrain it. 

‘‘Is your father in the house, Miss Nellie?” 
asked Bolton humbly—for, despite, his rough- 
ness, his was a nature which stood rebuked in 
the presence of innocence. 

‘‘He is in the north room, where I supposed 
you were,” she replied, in a tone which plainly 
indicated her instinctive antipathy. 

‘‘1’m on my way there now,” he returned 
hastily; ‘‘ but here is a peddler who wants—” 

‘‘We know Mr. Ketchum,” she interrupted, 
and, without deigning further to notice Bolton, 
invited the ‘‘ merchant” to enter, and led him to 
the room where the dinner-table was still spread. 
He was yet anxious about his hidden treasure; 
but the savory smell of the viands before him 
overcame his anxiety for the present; and, in- 
wardly promising himself to be there before it 
could be abstracted, he seated himself at the 





table. Nellie placed within his reach good store 


of whatever was yet unbroken, and then stepped 
aside, so as not to embarrasss her guest by ob- 
serving him at his meal. 

The evening was now closing in, the shadows 
of the forest fell across the farm inclosures, and 
all objects were growing dim in the deepening 
twilight. Nellie stood at one of those primitive 
windows formed by simply sawing out a section 
of a log, and through this commanded a view of 
the stables and intervening lots. Her attention 
was suddenly attracted by seeing some one spring 
hastily over the fence next the wood, and stealth- 
ily disappear among the stables, approaching, as 
she supposed, the peddler’s wagon. Without 
waiting to observe further, she turned hastily to 
the ‘‘merchant.” 

‘Mr. Ketchum,” she said, ‘‘if you have any 
thing valuable in your wagon you had better go 
to it without delay.” 

Isaiah sprang from his seat as if a bullet had 
entered his brain; and, without waiting even to 
snatch his hat, rushed madly out. Before he 
could reach the stable-lot, however, Nellie saw 
the same figure recross the fence, in such a direc- 
tion as to be out of Ketchum’s sight, and, sup- 
posing the peddler’s. approach had prevented the 
depredation, if any had been intended, she turned 
off, and, passing through the house, issued from 
the front door, and walked down the slope toward 
the stream. 

As she neared the rude stile which crossed the 
door-yard fence, she was surprised to see Thorn- 
ton walking rapidly past the mouth of the lane. 
He glanced toward the house, paused for a mo- 
ment, as if irresolute whether to turn into the 
opening, and then suddenly resumed his hasty 
pace and disappeared. Nellie also paused; but, 
before she could decide upon her course, she was 
accosted by Ketchum, who had followed her out 
just in time to get a faint glimpse of Thornton 
as he vanished behind the fences. 

‘‘Miss Lowden,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have been 
robbed.” 

‘When and where?” she demanded. 

‘‘At the stable, just now,” he answered. 
‘¢‘Didn’t you see the man that did it?” 

‘¢Come with me,”’ she said; and, with hasty 
and excited steps, she led the way toward the 
detached building in which the Regulator council 
was being held. A suspicion had flashed across 
her mind that the man she saw cross the fence 
was Bolton. If so, it was not probable he could 
yet have taken his seat in the assembly; and 
thus there seemed a prospect of at once recover- 
ing the peddler’s property. She knocked lightly 
at. the door, and, to her surprise, it was at once 
opened by Bolton. 

‘‘T was mistaken,” she said to Ketchum; ‘but 
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go in and tell these men the circumstances—they 
will help you very gladly.” 

The door closed upon him, and she turned 
away. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE REGULATORS. 


‘Who are you, and what do you want here?” 
demanded a tall, dark-haired man, who stood at 
a table directly opposite to the door at which the 
peddler entered. 

“Don’t you know Isaiah Ketchum?’ gasped 
that worthy, who was too much excited to answer 
more than one question at a breath. 

‘‘Ah, yes, I recollect you now,” returned Low- 
den, whose speech the interruption had cut short. 
‘‘Well, what do you want?” 

‘‘] want-my money!” the frightened merchant 
almost screamed; for haste, fear and agitation 
had left in his mind but this one idea. , 

‘‘Nobody here owes you any thing,” returned 
Lowden angrily; ‘‘and if they did, this is not the 
time to demand it. Clear out, you d—d gaunt 
Yankee!” In another moment the poor ‘‘mer- 
chant” would have been forcibly ejected, without 
further opportunity to relate his misfortune; for 
several brawny hands had already grasped him. 
But he struggled away, and, rushing toward 
Lowden, with the remnant of breath still left 
him, shouted desperately— 

‘‘I’m not dunning anybody! I’ve been robbed 
—robbed!” 

“‘That alters the case,”’ said Lowden. 

‘‘That alters the case mightily!” echoed seve- 
ral voices, 

‘‘Who robbed you—and when, and where, and 
of what?” demanded Lowden. ‘Stop your in- 
fernal gasping, and tell us what you mean.” 

Very incoherently, but still in such a manner 
as to enable men of their quick perceptions to 
understand him, the agitated merchant proceeded 
to relate how he had hidden his money, how he 
had observed a man watching him, as he sup- 
posed, and—slurring over the reason why he 
had, after this, left the deposit, for he saw that 
Bolton was present—how he had been warned of 
danger, which was so soon realized. 

“The man that was watching me,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I saw passing along east of the house, 
not ten minutes ago, and I think he can be caught 
yet.” 

‘“Who is he?” was demanded by several voices. 

‘‘He called himself. Thornton,” answered 
Ketchum. 

A look of embarrassment went round the room; 
for, much as they resented Thornton’s refusal to 


join them, few were inclined to credit the charge. |- 
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In their state of excitement, however, but a slight 
matter was sufficient to direct the current; and 
this impulse was given by Bolton. 

‘‘Let us pursue him at once,” he suggested, in 
a loud voice; and the motion was seconded by at 
least a dozen men. 

‘*Hold, gentlemen!” shouted Tilford, springing 
upon a bench; ‘‘let us not act rashly. There is 
not a men here, who knows Thornton, that be- 
lieves him capable of any such crime; and, for 
my part, I will not be a party to a course which 
I consider high-handed and oppressive.” 

Had this speech come from Lowden, his author- 
ity might have made it effectual; but Tilford was 
too young a man, and had been among them too 
short a time, to have much weight. A single 
voice only—and that, unfortunately, the voice 
of the youngest man among them, Lowden’s son 
—expressed concurrence in what he said. The 
larger part of the company hastily donned their 
arms and accoutrements, and already several 
were walking hastily toward the stables, to 
mount their horses. 

‘«Currie,” said Tilford to young Lowden, as they 
stood together near the stable, taking no part in 
the preparation, ‘‘I don’t like this going off half- 
cocked; I have a presentiment that harm will 
come of it.” 

‘¢ Thornton never stole that money,” said Currie 
decidedly; ‘‘but how are we to make it appear?” 

They were interrupted by Currie’s younger 
brother, a lad of ten years. 

‘‘Nellie wants you,” he said to his brother, 
‘‘and she says I am to stay with Mr. Tilford and 
watch Tom Bolton.” 

‘« Precisely what I was thinking of,” exclaimed 
the two in a breath; but, without waiting further 
to compare notes, Currie hastened toward the 
house, while Tilford and the boy entered the 
stables, and, guided by the light of a lantern, 
for it was now dark, sought for Bolton. 

‘¢ Thornton is innocent, Currie,’”’ were Nellie’s 
first words, as her brother approached the spot 
where she was walking up and down in great 
agitation. 

‘‘I’m sure of it,” said Currie; ‘‘but we can’t 
make the company believe it without some evi- 
dence.” 

‘Will they bring him here?” she asked. 

‘“‘Of course; but how.can we shield him then?” 

«« Twill shield him with my own body!” she 
exclaimed; “he has been wronged enough al- 
ready.” 

Her brother gazed at her in surprise; he had 
never before seen her so much excited, and his 
spirit felt rebuked in the presence of a passion 
deeper than his conceptions. 

«Where is Bolton?” she suddenly demanded; 
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but, without waiting for a reply, went on: “Go 
you to the stables—send George to me—take 
Tilford and follow the company—protect Thorn- 
ton as if he were your brother! Go; they may 
commit some high-handed outrage before you can 
be present.” 

Currie was two years her senior, but the high, 
stern spirit, which so suddenly developed itself, 
overmastered him; and, without even asking a 
question, he hurried off to obey her rapid and 
peremptory orders. 

‘¢The villain!” she exclaimed, as she heard 
the loud, arrogant voice of Bolton calling the 
company together and dying in the distance, as 
they galloped away toward the south. ‘ But the 
fowler shall be taken in his own net!” she added, 
setting her teeth hard and turning toward the 
house. She had scarcely crossed the threshold, 
when, to her astonishment, her father entered. 
His brow was knit as in thought, and his motions 
denoted mental conflict. 

‘¢Father,” she exclaimed impulsively, and with 
reproach in her tone, ‘‘who fills your post in the 
company ?” 

‘¢How does that concern you?’ he demanded 
sternly, perhaps glad to direct toward another 
his dissatisfaction with himself. ‘Go to your 
chamber, and don’t let me see you out again 
before sunrise.” 

Implicit obedience had been the first lesson of 
Nellie’s childhood, and, though her impulse was 
toward rebellion now, she knew her father too 
well, loved him too deeply, to risk open defiance. 
But she met her brother George at the door as 
she passed out, and drew him ‘silently into her 
chamber. 

‘*Who commands the company to-night?” she 
asked, as she closed the door. 

‘‘Bolton,” replied the lad. ‘‘ Father directed 
him to seize Thornton and bring him here forth- 
with.” 

‘*George,” said she, after ‘a few moments’ re- 
flection, ‘steal out to the stables, and put my 
saddle upon Jenny; then saddle a horse for your- 
self, and bring them both round to the stile. I 
will meet you there in twenty minutes.” 

George hesitated, but her tone was too impe- 
rious to be gainsaid, and the proceeding was one 
which appealed to his boyish nature. He crept 
stealthily out, and proceeded to execute her com- 
mand. 

In the mean time, after clearing the inclosures 
of Lowden’s farm, the Regulators, led by Bolton, 
galloped tumultuously along the road toward 
Thornton’s house. Bottles of spirits had been 


circulating freely among them during the whole 
day, though without much visible effect; the 
access of this new excitement inflamed the latent 








fire of the liquid, flasks of which were still pass- 
ing from hand to hand, preparing the reckless 
band for any outrage. Tilford and Currie Low- 
den rode together in the rear, silent and anxious, 
unwillingly accompanying the disorderly mob, 
but doing so in the hope that some opportunity 
might offer to be of service to Thornton. Ac- 
cording to Nellie’s direction, too, they were 
watching Bolton; but, beyond his excessive zeal 
to arrest Thornton, they saw nothing unusual in 
his manner. 

Some of them yelling like savages, and others 
silent with the closed lips and knit brows of 
deadly purpose, they dashed across the stream, 
and, gaining the open ground, urged their horses 
again to a pace which must soon bring them to 
Thornton’s house. 

‘*Tf Bolton’s horse should fall and break his 
master’s neck,” said Currie, ‘“‘it might save an 
innocent man’s life.” 

‘‘Such lucky accidents but seldom happen,” 
Tilford replied. ‘* But you don’t suppose they 
will dare take Thornton’s life?” 

‘*They have done worse things than that,” 
Currie said. 

**Searcely, I should think,” his companion 
answered; ‘“‘but what are we to do if they at- 
tempt it?” 

‘* Resist them to the knife!” said Currie fiercely. 

‘*We must get them to take him back to the 
house, if possible,” returned Tilford. ‘* But who 
is this lagging behind here?” he added, observing 
a single horseman who had dropped out of the 
crowd, and now rode but a few paces before 
them. 

‘*It’s Ketchum, I believe,” said Currie. 

‘*Then there’s a chance to save him yet.” 
They put spurs to their horses, and a few mo- 
ments brought them up to the peddler, who had 
fallen back, because either his courage or his 
horse were flagging. 

‘* Halt, here!” Tilford commanded peremp- 
torily ; and, seizing Ketchum’s bridle, he brought 
him up so suddenly as almost to pitch the poor 
‘*merchant” over his Rosinante’s head. With- 
out waiting even for the rider to recover his seat, 
he turned him round and continued: “ Do you 
ride back now, as fast as your horse can carry 
you, and wait at the house for our return. Go!” 
he repeated, as the peddler hesitated, ‘‘ or I'll 
pummel the breath out of you.” 

Ketchum had not much stomach for the work 
he was upon, or, it may be, that Tilford’s threat 
had more influence; at all events, thus urged, 
he made the best speed yet left in his tired steed 
toward Lowden’s house; while his captors, after 
watching him till he disappeared in the gloom, 
turned once more to follow the company. 
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‘“‘If we can induce them to take Thornton 
back,” Tilford said, ‘‘ I think we may save him; 
and they can hardly do otherwise now, since 
they have no witness against him.” 

Before Currie could express the doubt which 
arose in his mind—for he was far better ac- 
quainted than his companion with the character 
of the men they had to deal with—the company 
had turned into the open space which led to 
Thornton’s house, and a fierce shout of triumph 
announced that they had overtaken their victim. 
The two friends urged their horses to a run, and 
a few moments brought them to the tumultuous 
scene. Thornton was just crossing the stile, 
which led to the door-yard when the excited crowd 
rode up; and comprehending by their wild 
threats that he was about to fall into the hands 
of a drunken mob, he stepped down, and, turn- 
ing, brought his gun to his shoulder. 

‘¢T ll kill the first man that attempts to cross 
that stile,” he said, with a sternness quite foreign 
to his character. 

‘‘Shoot him! Shoot the thieving scoundrel !” 
was echoed on all sides, and in an another mo- 
ment his life had been lost. But Tilford and 
Currie now dashed into the tumult at a full run, 
the former’s horse not bringing up until his 
breath almost fanned Thornton’s face. 

‘“‘ Hold!” he shouted; ‘‘ for God’s sake hold!” 

‘Shoot him, too!” commanded Bolton; and 
the ruffian was about to put his own order into 
execution, when a blow from Currie’s stalwart 
arm brought him heavily to the ground, his gun 
going off harmlessly in the air. He rose imme- 
diately to his feet, with a dangerous knife in his 
hand, and springing with the fury of a wild beast 
toward Currie, would probably have cut him 
down. But the swaying of the crowd separated 
them ; and, several of the more sober interposing, 
his rage was partially quieted. 

‘*Regulators !” shouted one of these, ‘‘ we are 
not here to quarrel among ourselves; let us pro- 
ceed with business, and settle other matters an- 
other time.” 

Fearful of losing his precarious authority by 
allowing another to assume command, Bolton 
acquiesced, and walked up to the stile, where Til- 
ford was in negotiation with Thornton, whose 
mother and sister, alarmed by the noise, had 
rushed out and were now clinging frightened to 
his arms. 

**You had better go with me, Thornton,” Til- 
ford urged. ‘* These men are bent on mischief, 
and it needs but a little resistance to exasperate 
them beyond hope. But go along quietly to 
Lowden’s, and I think you will be safe.” 

‘*Go, brother—oh! go with him,” urged his 
sister; ‘‘I am sure Mr. Tilford is right—I am 











sure he will protect you!’’ and she lifted her 
streaming eyes appealingly to the chivalrous 
young Virginian’s. 

‘‘T will, with my life!” he exclaimed, as in 
answer to the glance of those beautiful eyes. 

‘‘T shall not need your protection, I hope,” 
Thornton said coldly, and then hastened, as if 
conscious of the ungraciousness of the reply, to 
add, ‘‘for innocence requires no shield.” 

His sister dropped the arm she had been hold- 
ing, and timidly advancing to Tilford, took his 
hand, and, her voice trembling with emotion, 
hesitatingly said: 

‘* Let me thank you, then—since he will not.” 

‘No thanks need be given for a simple act of 
justice,” Tilford said, holding her hand and gaz- 
ing into her eyes; ‘‘ but, for your sake, I'll pro- 
tect him even against himself.” 

‘*What’s all this about?” demanded Bolton 
roughly, advancing toward Thornton, and at- 
tempting to seize him. 

‘*Stop a moment, Bolton,” said Tilford, inter- 
posing. ‘‘ He agrees to go along with us without 
resistance—and that is enough.” 

“IT agree to go upon one condition,” said 
Thornton—* that I shall not be bound or dis- 
armed.” 

‘No, no, no!” came hoarsely from several of 
the Regulators, and, at the same moment, two of 
them sprung suddenly upon him, and attempted 
to wrest his gun out of his hands. Tilford and 
Currie rushed in, each armed with a knife, but 
the latter received a blow from a gun-barrel, 
which bore him to the ground, and the former, 
though struggling fiercely, was overpowered and 
dragged away. Several guns exploded in the 
melée, though fortunately without injury; Thorn- 
ton was dashed rudely upon his face, and, in less 
time than it takes to relate it, was disarmed and 
securely pinioned. 

Tilford soon shook himself clear of those who 
held him; but one glance satisfied him that fur- 
ther interference now would be not only ineffec- 
tual, but injurious to Thornton. He therefore 
turned to Lucy and her mother, who had been 
roughly thrust aside, and stood weeping and 
wringing their hands, just out of the tumult. 
He took them each by the hand, and with such 
words as came naturally from a tender and gentle 
heart, led them away into the house. Lucy list- 
ened with a faith which, perhaps, she would have 
given to no other voice; and, when she wiped 
away her tears, and expressed both by word and 
look the confidence she felt, the gallant young 
Virginian’s heart was touched, and he was more 
than ever resolved to justify her reliance. 

‘‘T must leave you now,” he said, resuming the 
hand which he had fora moment relinquished, 
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‘‘and ride with your brother to Lowden’s. Do 
not let your fears overcome you, for, in three 
hours from this time I shall bring him back safe 
and sound.” 

As he spoke, he drew the soft-eyed beauty 
closer, and imprinted a kiss upon her forehead— 
a liberty which the mother was too much dis- 
tressed to notice, and the daughter too grateful 
to resist. Perhaps his conscience rebuked him 
for his apparent infidelity to Nellie, for, without 
awaiting further converse, he hurried out, and 
was soon galloping along the road in pursuit of 
the noisy cavalcade. 

He soon came up with the rearmost of the 
company, and found that Thornton had been 
placed on horseback, behind one of the men, and 
was carefully guarded. He had now no doubt 
that they would proceed quietly to Lowden’s; 
and, in that event, he had good hope of serving 
the prisoner effectually. But the thought had 
scarcely taken shape in his mind, when Bolton 
rode hastily back to the men with whom he was 
riding, and drew them aside. A short consulta- 
tion ensued, the temporary captain galloped away, 
and the next minute a sudden halt of the whole 
company was called. Two or three immediately 
sprang from their horses, and lifted Thornton to 


the ground, still securely bound and closely 
watched. To his demand of the meaning of this 
proceeding, he received, in reply, but the omi- 
nous words— 

‘You shall soon see.” 


Tilford rode hastily up, and, in a peremptory 
tone, demanded that they should proceed to Low- 
den’s, and there give the prisoner the benefit of 
a fair trial. 

‘¢ Now look here, sir,” said Bolton, advancing, 
and speaking in a harsh, determined voice, ‘‘ you 
have already interfered with our duties once, 
and I give you fair notice, that if you do it again, 
you shall taste a little of our law!” 

Tilford disdained to reply. Stepping suddenly 
behind Thornton, with one motion of his knife, 
he severed the prisoner’s bonds. 

‘Now defend yourself!” he exclaimed, placing 
the knife in Thornton’s hand. ‘T’ll shoot the 
first man dead that approaches you!” 

But the Regulators were not men to be foiled 
in this way. Before Thornton could fully com- 
prehend that he was free, he was again a pri- 
soner—Tilford’s arms were seized from behind, his 
gun snatched from his grasp, and himself left, 
bound hand and foot, to the bitter reflection that 
his rash effort had only put it out of his power to 
do Thornton the. least service. 

‘*You have me overpowered now,” he said to 
his captors, in a voice hoarse with passion, ‘‘ but 
by heaven! you shall answer for it hereafter! 





And the man that lays his hand upon Thornton 
shall die like a dog!” 

The Regulators paid no attention to his rage, 
but proceeded to the businessin hand. The point 
selected for the halt, was a point of heavy timber, 
through which the road passed; and the under- 
brush and fallen limbs enabled them soon to 
kindle a large, bright fire. This done, Bolton 
seated himself upon a log—the prisoner was 
brought up, and the company closed in a circle 
round their leader. 

‘‘Where’s the d—d peddler?” demanded the 
latter. 

Each one glanced around the circle—Ketchum 
was not there, and there was no evidence. But 
the difficulty was easily obviated. 

‘¢Tie him up and lynch him till he confesses,” 
some one suggested. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said Thornton calmly, speaking 
now for the first time, ‘‘I will confess no false 
charge if you should burn me in that fire! And 
I give you warning now, that the man who touches 
me in that manner I will kill!” 

A laugh of derision passed around the group— 
to defy such men was only to invite outrage. In 
thirty seconds he was stripped to the waist, his 
arms drawn forcibly around a tree, and his naked 
back was presented to the torture. The victim 
awaited the blows in silence. 


—_——_—. 


CHAPTER IV. 
POETICAL JUSTICE. 


But another difficulty arose. There was proba- 
bly not more than one of the company who was 
not fully convinced of Thornton’s guilt. In their 
excitement—which, with the majority of them, 
had been inflamed by spirits—they were willing 
to proceed to extreme measures; but, while wit- 
nesses might be had, their notions of legal pro- 
cedure, vague as they were, rendered each one 
unwilling, individually, to assume the responsi- 
bility, by striking the first blow. Perhaps another 
consideration had some weight. Few, if any, 
were willing to take Thornton’s life; and there 
was a deadly coolness in the manner of his 
warning, which made each pause, if not retreat, 
before incurring an undying hatred, which could 
be quenched only in blood. An awkward silence 
ensued, in which each man looked into his neigh- 
bor’s face, and irresolution began to sap their 
courage. One or two commenced timidly to 
suggest that, perhaps after all, they had better 
proceed to Lowden’s, when Bolton broke furiously 
in, with a blasphemous imprecation, which we 
do not care to write: 

‘‘ Are you all turned cowards!” he exclaimed, 
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springing to his feet. 
since you are afraid!” 

He seized a long hickory withe, which had been 
cut and trimmed for the purpose, and, advancing 
toward Thornton, with this uplifted in the act of 
striking, insolently demanded— 

‘Will you confess, you thieving scoundrel ?” 

Thornton turned his head so as to look him 
full in the face. 

‘* Bolton,” he said, with the same coolness as 
before, ‘‘ you have itin your power, if these men 
will allow themselves to be governed by you, to 
work your will for the present. But I warn you 
now, that you must either take my life, or lose 
your own!” 

In the pause which ensued, while Bolton held 
the withe suspended in the air, Tilford, who lay 
with his ear to the ground, heard, at a distance, 
the clatter of hoofs upon the road. Quick as 
thought he interposed, to gain time. 

‘**Bolton,” he hastily called, ‘before you 
strike, let me make a charge against you. Regu- 
lators,” he continued, ‘this money was stolen by 
Bolton himself, and he is only directing suspicion 
toward another, in order that he may escape it. 
If you will force him to wait ten minutes, it shall 
be proven here.” 

The accusation was well-timed, though made, 
so far as Tilford knew, without evidence. Asto- 
nishment suspended the blow for a moment, until 
reflection showed the furious leader that he had 
now no alternative but to submit, at least for the 
ten minutes. Several of the cooler men now in- 
terfered, willing to see the proceeding arrested 
in any way, but incredulous of Tilford’s charge. 
Bolton burst into a loud, affected laugh, thus 
covering his impotent rage. But his cheek 
blanched, and the loud words of defiance sunk 
back into his throat, when, upon the noise dying 
away, the galloping of several horses was heard 
immediately at hand. The next moment Nellie 
Lowden, with her two brothers and the peddler, 
dashed within the circle of light, and springing 
hastily to the ground, pointed to Bolton and 
exclaimed— 

‘¢ Arrest this man—TI accuse him of robbery!” 

‘*You are my prisoner,” said Currie, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder at the same moment. 

The discomfited ruffian aimed a blow at 
Currie’s head, but his arm was seized from 
the other side, and a few moments sufficed to 
bind him as securely as he had bound Thornton. 
Nellie stood watching the process, her fine figure 
dilating in the lurid light of the fire, and her 
eyes flashing with the roused spirit within. 

‘Now, where is Thornton ?”’ she demanded, in 
& voice which rang through the silent forest like a 


TT ll do it myself, then— 


Some of the Regulators had already released 
him, and, having resumed his clothes, he stepped 
forward into the light. Nellie’s fierce spirit 
melted away—with a cry she rushed into his 
arms, and, laying her head upon his shoulder, 
wept like a child. 

‘*Oh, Basil! Basil!” she sobbed, ‘‘how much 
wrong vou have endured in a day!” 

‘*I can forgive it all now, Nellie,” he said, 
taking her head between his hands, and pressing 
his lips to her forehead. 

‘*And me, too? and—and Tilford,’’ she added 
in a whisper. 

‘““Yes, yes—all—all,” he replied; ‘and this 
reminds me that Tilford is a prisoner and—” 

‘*Not now,” said the latter close to his side, 
‘*thanks to Currie’s promptness. And I see that 
Currie’s sister has severed other bonds that held 
me, besides the Regulator’s halter.” 

He smiled significantly as he spoke, and 
glanced at her hand, which still rested upon 
Thornton’s arm. A warm blush overspread her 
face; she drew the hand hastily away, and beck- 
oning to Tilford, passed out of ear-shot. The 
latter followed her, smiling pleasantly, and, when 
she stopped and seemed to hesitate how to begin 
the conference, he frankly said— 

‘<I know what you would say, Nellie, and will 
save you the trouble. You mean that you were 
mistaken when you supposed that you loved me, 
and that Thornton was really the happy man he 
aspired to be, after all. Is it not so?” 

‘¢ Yes,” she replied; ‘‘but you must not sup- 
pose that I—” 

‘<Q no, I’ll suppose nothing to disparage you,” 
he interrupted; ‘especially as I might be ar- 
raigned upon the same charge.” 

««What do you mean?” she asked in surprise. 

“‘T mean,” he said, still smiling, ‘‘that, like 
yourself, I was already thinking of a return to 
my first love; and I hoped to be forgiven for my 
infidelity, only because I encountered so great a 
temptation to wander.”’ 

‘¢T shall not plead the same excuse, though I 
see your vanity expects it,” she replied, with 
a laugh of relief. ‘But who is this ‘first 
love,’ who seems now to have become the 
third ?” 

‘«] will ask her brother whether he would like 
to be placed in the same category,” Tilford said, 
recalling the blush to Nellie’s face. 

‘Lucy Thornton, is it? Well, give me your 
hand, and let us be mutually forgiven. I have 
little doubt that you will be a happier man with 
her than you could have been with me.” 

‘¢And you are very sure that the same is true 
of yourself and Basil ?” 
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‘Perfectly sure,” she replied archly. ‘But 
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let us see what these men are going to do with 
Bolton.” 

They approached the group about the fire, ac- 
cordingly, both well satisfied with the result of 
their brief conference. The Regulators had by 
this time, through Currie and his younger bro- 
ther, been informed of the main points of the 
evidence against Bolton: Nellie had seen a man 
answering his description spring over the fence 
at the time of the theft; George was in the field 
adjoining, and ascertained his identity, as well as 
the fact that he was carrying a package answer- 
ing a certain description; Ketchum identified 
this as his money, and testified, also, to the pro- 
bability that Bolton had seen him hide it; Nellie 
had seen Thornton on the other side of the farm, 
so soon after the robbery that, unless he had 
crossed the field where George was, he could not 
have passed over the space within the time, and 
George testified that, on the contrary, he came 
down the fence considerably to the north; and, 
finally, the whole company knew that Bolton had 
come hastily into the council-room, scarcely one 
minute before Ketchum announced the theft. 

The chain of evidence was sufficient to have 
convicted him in a more regular court. But 
ideas of proof among the Regulators were very 
crude; and here the corpus delicti—the money— 
was not found; a fact unnecessary to the com- 
pletion of the evidence, but sufficient, when sug- 
gested, to make them pause in embarrassment. 
Thus the affair stood when Nellie and Tilford 
approached. The strong good sense of the 
former at once pointed out the remedy. 

‘You are without a leader, gentlemen,” she 
said, ‘‘and must at once elect a captain.” 

‘*We want no better captain than yourself,” 
said one; and the suggestion, made only half in 
earnest, was responded to by the unanimous voice 
of the company. 

‘*T accept the command,” she said promptly, 
‘only until my father can be summoned.” And, 
having directed George to ride home and summon 
him, she asked what was the obstacle to Bolton’s 
punishment. One of the men stated that the evi- 
dence was not complete, because the stolen pro- 
perty could not be found. 

‘‘T have it!” exclaimed Tilford. ‘*Why not 
put his own system in force against himself? 
Let him be tied up and lynched until he tells us 
where it is.”’ 

‘“‘Just the idea!” shouted the Regulators. 
‘‘And Thornton shall handle the withe that was 
cut for himself.” 

There was an appearance of wild, poetical jus- 
tice in this proposition which appealed to the 
peculiar character of these men, and, without 
waiting for orders,—-indeed, contrary to the 





orders of their new captain,—they proceeded 
rapidly to strip Bolton, and lash him to the same 
tree from which Thornton had so lately been 
released. 

‘‘Come, Thornton,’ they now called loudly; 
‘‘now is your time—give it to him well!” 

“No,” the young man replied, decidedly. 
‘‘He did not strike me, and I will not lay a 
hand upon him. Let him have a fair trial, and 
whatever the jury say shall be done, let it be 
done; but I’ll be no party to any proceeding like 
this.” 

‘¢‘ Fair trial, indeed!”’ exclaimed Currie Low- 
den indignantly; ‘‘I’d like to know what sort 
of a fair trial he was about to give you! Give 
me the withe—I have no such scruples.” 

Seizing the instrument, he raised it to the full 
length of his powerful arm. The blow was about 
to descend, when Nellie again interposed and 
caught his hand. 

‘‘Come, Currie,” she said imperiously, “this 
will not do; ‘‘I am captain here, and—” 

‘¢Transfer the command to her brother! Turn 
her out at once!” was shouted on all sides, and 
her new dignity was lost, almost as soon as it 
was gained. 

‘‘Come away now, Nellie?” said Tilford with 
a smile, taking her arm and gently drawing her 
aside. ‘You have no longer any authority here, 
and can do no good by staying.” 

She suffered herself to be led away by Tilford 
and Thornton, and, as they retreated, she could 
hear the stern question of Currie—‘ Will you 
confess, and tell us where the money is?” The 
harsh voice of Bolton muttered in reply, and then 
came the terrible sounds of cruel and repeated 
stripes, mingled with howls of agony and rage. 
To these succeeded screams of breaking courage, 
and, before they could hurry out of hearing, the 
strong man’s voice had died into a wail, far more 
dreadful than any outburst of passion. 

‘‘This is too horrible!” exclaimed Nellie, with 
a shudder. ‘Is there no way to prevent such 
cruelty ?” 

‘‘You have prevented it once to-night,” said 
Tilford, ‘‘and now you can guess what you saved 
Thornton from, It is but justice, after all, to 
give him the draught he mixed for another.” 

‘It may be so,” she answered, ‘‘ but it rather 
seems cruelty to me.” 

She placed her hand in Thornton’s as she 
spoke, and, with his assistance, bounded into the 
saddle. The young men then mounted, and a 
few moments took them out of hearing, and left 
the fierce band to administer, unmolested, their 
own wild law. They took the road to Thornton’s, 
and, as they turned into the lane, the strong light 
which streamed through the wide-open door re- 
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vealed the figure of Lucy, standing upon the 
stile, gazing anxiously toward the grove. Til- 
ford spurred forward, leaving Nellie and Thorn- 
ton to follow at their leisure, and, dashing up to 
the fence, sprang from his saddle to the stile at 
her side. 

‘Where is Basil—where is my brother?’ were 
her first anxious words. 

‘‘He is well and safe—he will be here imme- 
diately,” he hastily replied, and then, grasping 
her hand, led her down from the stile and con- 
tinued: “I have kept my promise to you; now 
I want you to make one to me.” 

‘¢ What is it?” she asked, trembling with min- 
gled joy and fear. 

‘‘To be my wife to-morrow, and to love me 
ever after.” 

‘* To-morrow!” she exclaimed— 

‘* Well, well,” he interrupted hurriedly, happy 
at the implied consent to the main point, ‘‘ some 
other day—your own time—only promise, quick, 
before they come up! Come, will you say yes, 
and fix your own day ?” 

The hand, which had been withdrawn in sur- 
prise, she now replaced in his. 

‘*T ought to say no,” she said smilingly, ‘to 
punish you for taking me by surprise; but—in 
fact—” 

‘* «In fact,’ you cannot do it,” he interrupted. 
‘Be candid; that’s what you mean—isn’t it?” 

She made no answer: he drew her hastily to 
his bosom, and repeated the caress of two hours 
before. 

“Gracious! Lucy! What is all this?” ex- 
claimed her mother, who had expected to find 
that it was Basil who folded her daughter thus 
fondly in his arms, and now, on discovering her 
mistake, stood all aghast. 

‘‘Nothing, madam,” Tilford answered, cover- 
ing Lucy’s embarrassment, ‘‘except that, instead 
of one son, you now have two—for Lucy is to be 
my wife to-morrow, if you consent.” 

‘‘The scene shifts rapidly,’ laughed Nellie, 
who rode up with Basil and overheard the last 
words. 

‘‘And the curtain ought to drop now,” said 
Thornton, lifting Nellie in his arms from the 
saddle, ‘‘for no better grouping than this can be 
imagined.” 

And the curtain falls accordingly. 


CONCLUSION. 


But, upon the call of Graham’s audience of 
eighty thousand, the Manager obediently steps 
before the curtain, to account for the characters 
whose various fate its falling so abruptly hid. 

The punishment of Bolton was wholly dispro- 
portioned to his crime; but it was inflicted by 





the Regulators, in part as penance for the theft, 
and in part to vindicate the corps, which the 
offender had disgraced. As they expected, his 
courage soon gave way before the terrible scourg- 
ing; but it was not until he had thrice screamed 
his willingness to confess that the blows. ceased. 

Lowden, who had been summoned by Nellie’s 
order, appeared upon the scene while they were 
unbinding him. Assuming his legitimate autho- 
rity, he at once organized a Regulator Court— 
twelve of his men sitting as a jury, and himself 
presiding as judge. Bolton was convicted upon 
his own confession; and, on condition of giving 
up his plunder, was mercifully allowed five days 
in which to leave the settlement. With this con- 
dition he at once complied; and, on being re- 
leased, mounted his horse, and, all bleeding as 
he was, rode furiously away. 

‘¢ And now,” said Lowden, as the sound of his 
horse’s footsteps died on the night air, ‘‘ where 
is Thornton? We owe him some reparation— 
let us go to his house in a body.” 

The suggestion was as cordially seconded as it 
was frankly made; and, accompanied by Currie, 
who took that opportunity to explain the state of 
affairs between Nellie and Thornton, the captain 
led the way to the latter’s residence. 

‘‘ Basil,” he said, as the whole party met him 
at the stile, ‘‘ we have come to acknowledge our 
error, and make such reparation as is in our 
power. And to compensate my own individual 
wrong, Currie tells me, I shall have to give you 
Nellie for a wife.” 

‘‘This would be more than sufficient,” said 
Thornton, taking Nellie’s hand, “if you had 
maimed me for life.” 

‘‘Then the wedding shall take place on the 
fifth day from this—and let every man here bring 
his wife, children, and neighbors to my house.” 

«« And from your house,” said Tilford, stepping 
forward, ‘‘let all consider themselves invited to 
repair to this place, where one Charles Tilford 
expects to be made the happiest man in the 
world !” 

Under cover of a general laugh, Nellie and 
Lucy retreated into the house; and after noisy 
congratulations and a “treat” all round, the 
party broke up and rode away, as merrily as if 
no serious business had ever engaged their minds. 

On the following Tuesday there was a double 
wedding, accompanied by such feasting and 
hilarity as have not since been known in that 
‘‘settlement.” And the light of that glorious 


summer day still streams upon the pathway of 
those who then pledged faith and love to one an- 
other, and their happiness is as serene in the 
autumn of their lives as was the sunset of their 
wedding-day. 











THE GENIUS AND 


CHARACTERISTICS 


OF THE LATE EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


There are more fing in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
n 


Than are dreamt of 


Anp one of these undreamed of things, most 
undefined, perhaps, most inscrutable, and least 
understood, even by those who most affect the 
term, is Genius. What essence genius has, what 
positive value, what inalienable property, by 
which its presence may be instantly discovered, 
and the reality thereof immediately distinguished 
from the sham, no subtlest metaphysician, no 
most transcendental esthetic has ever yet reason- 
ably argued, much less satisfactorily established. 

‘One thing concerning Genius, and one only, 
can be, we think, fairly predicated as an invari- 
able law; that, wherever it indeed exists, it is 
easy of intuitive apprehension to all persons even 
moderately apprehensive, as it is difficult of ana- 
lysis or resolution even to the clearest of reason- 
ers and closest of definers. 

It is to be perceived, not seen; to be felt, not 
found; understood, not inculeated. Where its 
existence is seriously doubted, even by a minority 
capable of discovering it elsewhere, we believe 
it exists not at all. Its existence, if not instinc- 
tively admitted, is incapable of proof, by any mode 
of argument or investigation that has been as 
yet applied; and we are well assured that no 
person was ever convinced, or is capable of being 
convinced, that genius is to be found, on being 
looked for, where it was not perceived, at first 
sight, as clearly as the sun in a cloudless noon- 
day, by any human eloquence. 

To a vast majority of mankind, genius is a 
mere phrase for something to which the mind is 
as capable of assigning a real, tangible quality or 
value, as it is of doing so to the terms eternity, 
infinity, ubiquity, and others purely arbitrary 
and evanescent—and no further. In short, has 
no meaning whatsoever. 

To none; however, has it less reality, or is it 
less appreciable, than to those who regard it in 
a cumulative light; as a higher degree, in fact, 
or multiple, of some inferior quality or essence, 
which they term cleverness, capacity, or talent, 
in relative degrees, when in truth they have no 
relation, any one toward another, or any or all 
toward genius, which is itself, and an unity. 

Nor, on the other hand, is it in any degree, 
more easy to arrive at a definition of genius, by 
seeking out those characteristics, which it does 
not, than those which it does possess; for, al- 
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though it is, at times, found partaking more or 
less, and lacking more or less, every particular 
and individual quality, it yet cannot be said with 
any air of truth, that there is any one faculty, 
or power, or form of mind, the absence of which 
is invariable in those whom we term men of 
genius. With vulgar-minded thinkers, eccen- 
tricity is set down, too often, as a necessary con- 
stituent of genius; in spite of the notorious truth 
that, while many of the clearest and most un- 
questionable instances of high genius have been 
instances, in one case, of the most hard-headed, 
practical, deduction and logical common sense, 
shrewdness and worldly wisdom, they have 
equally been examples in another of the most 
imaginative, speculative, visionary, and imprac- 
ticable eccentricity, both in the products of their 
intellect and the tenors of their lives. Who, for 


‘instance, more thoroughly practical, and less 


eccentrical—to take the most widely known and 
generally admitted instances—so far as we know 
or can judge of their doings and demeanor, than 
Homer, Xenophon, Julius Cesar, Richelieu, Ba- 
con, Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, Walter Scott, 
Napoleon the Great. 

Who, on the other hand, more genuinely wild, 
unaccountable, visionary, eccentrical, even to the 
verge of positive insanity, than Auschylus, Pin- 
dar, Alcibiades, Scipio, Rabelais, Mirabeau, She- 
ridan, Byron, Shelley? all of whom have either 
left something so peculiar in their works, where 
their lives are comparatively unknown, that we 
cannot fail to recognize in them something almost 
abnormal, or have shown something so hetero- 
geneous in their lives, that, but for their wonder- 
ful qualities of mind, they would have been sum- 
marily denounced madmen. 

In the like manner of imaginative power, who 
shall deny the genius of Newton, purely logical 
and inductive; who question that of Spencer or 
Ariosto, children of almost pure imagination. 

Shall, then, originality be made the test, and 
shall Columbus be declared no genius, because it 
is now clearly demonstrated that he had seen the 
maps and read the sea-logs of the Norse disco- 
verers; or Virgil, because he found a greater 
original in Homer; or Cicero because Demos- 
thenes spoke, and spoke better before him. 

No! Genius, whatever else it may be, or may 
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not be, is multifarious, and so far ubiquitous, 
that it knows nothing of ranks, or classes, or 
professions, no, not even of qualities of intellect 
or tendencies of mind, more than it does of races, 
climes, or countries. 

Alexander, striding over prostrate turbans to 
the throne of Persia; Columbus, scenting the 
seat of future empires upon the spicy trade-winds 
of the dark Atlantic; Shakspeare, musing his 
wood-notes wild on the green banks of Avon; 
Newton, developing the laws of moving planets 
from the chance-falling of an apple ; Galileo, first 
measuring with his optic glass the mountains of 
the moon; Napoleon, looking forty centuries 
from the gray summits of the pyramids to crown 
the tri-color with victory, were no more moved 
by the divine afflatus, the indescribable inspira- 
tion of what men, in these latter centuries, have 
united in calling genius, than was the needy 
barber of Warrington, planning his embryo spin- 
ning-jenny in charcoal scrawls upon the white- 
washed walls of his humble shop; or Watts, 
elaborating the steam-engine, ere long to revolu- 
tionize the industry and enterprise, the arms, the 
arts, the commerce of a world, in the grimness 
of his Glasgow forges; or he who, borrowing the 
viewless coursers of the air, the speed of the 
electric flash, has literally accomplished the ex- 
aggerated bathos of the lover’s hyperbolic prayer, 


Ye Gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make two lovers happy. 


All these were geniuses, alike and equally, al- 
though in the extent, the range, the power, and 
subtle nature of the strange gift, which they all 
shared in their degree, as unlike and unequal as 
were the works which they performed, and the 
results of those works, both on themselves, their 
neighbors, and the world. 

It is not for us to arrogate to ourselves the 
definition of this grand metaphysical enigma ; 
not even to attempt distinction between this the 
highest intellectual faculty of the mind, and what 
is so generally confounded with it, high adminis- 
trative capacity, high creative, imaginative, hu- 
morous, or original talent. 

Genius, as we partially seem to understand it, 
while its seat and throne is the intellect, is 
guided, and in some sort governed and controlled, 
by other qualities and conditions of the mind, 
and is thus even modified, not only by individual 
character, but by mental education, over neither 
of which it appears in itself to have any sway. 

Now, if this be true, as we feel fully certain 
that it is, all that we hear of the danger, the 
unhappiness, the waywardness, the obliquity, 
and the immorality of genius, is mere jargon; 
and tends to misconception of the thing itself, 
and injustice to its possessors. 





It is quite true and indisputable, that if genius 
be granted by nature, to one whose mind is natu- 
rally, or by vicious education, warped to melan- 
choly, eccentricity, waywardness, or any other 
irregular or ill-balanced condition, the genius 
will render that irregularity more conspicuous, 
and more dangerous both to the possessor and to 
others, than the same evil condition of mind 
would have been in an ordinary. person. 

But the same is predicable of strength, and 
many other bodily, no less than mental, qualities ; 
a wicked, cruel, malicious, nay, even passionate 
or quick-tempered person, if endowed with un- 
usual strength, activity, memory, subtlety, is an 
infinitely more dangerous and formidable being 
than a weak, puny, stolid individual of the same 
evil dispositions. 

Hence, it were just as reasonable to speak of 
wicked strength, malicious memory, or immoral 
subtlety, as it were to couple genius to attributes 
of moral quality, to which it has no greater rela- 
tion than has almost any other mental or phy- 
sical power—none, in short, other than coexist- 
ence in the same corporeal and spiritual indi- 
viduality. 

This misconception, as it appears to us, of the 
true nature and essence of genius, leads to an- 
other error and injustice—the attribution or de- 
nial of genius to persons, not inasmuch as they 
really possess it or not, but as they are or are 
not possessed of certain other qualities, which 
lend different tones and tendencies to the genius, 
itself not a modifier, but modified. 

For instance, Napoleon Bonaparte was by uni- 
versal consent a genius; one of the greatest, 
many persons believe the greatest, whom the 
world of History has known. His genius, di- 
rected partly by circumstances, partly by incli- 
nation, received an impulse toward military mat- 
ters; and, being stimulated by excessive ambi- 
tion operating on a mind wholly devoid of moral 
principle or reverential balance, soon steered its 
course for military preéminence and universal 
dominion, reckless alike of means or conse- 
quences, until it became, as some aver, the 
greatest curse, as all admit, the mightiest con- 
vulser of humanity that ever rode the tides of 
time and fortune. 

Now, it is confidently predicated of this great 
destroyer, whose avatar cost the lives of above 
ten millions, that his genius was of such rare 
scope and illimitable multifariousness, that to 
whatever subject matter it had been applied, in 
that it must have conquered the selfsame supre- 
macy which it did on the battle-fields of nations, 
and in the perilous strife for thrones. 

Had the temper, perhaps the early education, 
early fortunes of the desolator, led him to the 
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philosopher’s closet, the poet’s study, the ma- 
chinist’s workshop, even the churchman’s pulpit, 
there is no cause to doubt, but every reason con- 
fidently to believe, that he both might and would 
have achieved renown as vast, and power as 
strong, though bloodless, as he did leading his 
invincibles through gore to glory. 

This wondrous, glorious genius, therefore of 
Napoleon, was‘no more the cause of his career, 
or mover of his actions, whether for good or 
evil, than was that of Milton or Galileo or Co- 
lumbus the main-spring of their love of liberty, 
their patient hardihood, or their dauntless per- 
severance. 

The querulous man will be querulous, the 
reckless reckless, and the unprincipled unprin- 
cipled, just as the righteous will be true and up- 
right, whether he have the genius of half-immor- 
tal Shakspeare or the driveling folly of the half- 
brutal clown; and if this be true of the moral, 
so is it likewise true of the purely mental modi- 
fications of genius. 

So that it is no less absurd to deny the exist- 
ence of genius, on account of lack of pure ori- 
ginality, of practical good sense, of logical in- 
duction, of absolute consistency, of justice, or 
love of truth, than it would be to deny it on ac- 
count of deficiency in strength, beauty, good- 
temper, morality or religion. Genius, which 
seems to us, in some sort, to consist in intense 
vividness of perception and conception, and to be 
rarely dissociated from a consciousness of power, 
doubtless, like wine, anger, or any other fiery 
mental stimulus, intensifies all pains, all plea- 
sures, all feelings, and all qualities, of its pos- 
sessor. 

Yet it neither originates them nor must be held 
answerable for their existence or nonexistence. 
It is the bowstring, indeed, which propels the 
shaft, but until the human muscle is applied, and 
the human will exerts the muscle, the string is 
inert, the arrow motionless. 

In judging of the existence of genius, there- 
fore, we must divest our minds carefully of all 
consideration of the moral or utilitarian purposes 
to which it is applied, and look only to its nature, 
its quality, and its power. Yet in considering 
the characters, the tempers, the constitutional 
temperaments of the fortunate, or unfortunate, 
possessors of this great gift of nature, we should 
reflect that, in proportion as they possess, or are 
conscious of possessing, great and extraordinary 
perceptions and powers, so are they exposed to 
sufferings, wounds, heart-burns, and, above all, 
to temptations, as likewise to sensations of plea- 
sure and delight, far greater than the ordinary 
and phlegmatic temperaments of every day hu- 
manity. 





He who perceives many a beauty, enjoys many 
a bliss, imperceptible to the common sense; feels 
many an agony, writhes under many a cruelest 
outrage, which, to his duller neighbor, would not 
have been a momentary pang, a transient wrong. 

He who feels not the wrong, can claim no merit 
in that he avenges not. 

He who cannot crush, can claim no desert in 
his forbearance. 

He who writhes under the weight even of ima- 
ginary wrong, and who wields withal a giant’s 
strength to punish, may claim something of com- 
passion if he strike, even wrongfully—if he 
refrain, deserves the honor due to the hero and 
the martyr. 

They who ask much at the hands of mortal 
genius, and forgive little, would do well to re- 
member that, like that other glittering gaud, 
nobility, if it have its good things and its glories, 
it has likewise its trials, its temptations, and its 
obligations. What man shall say which weigh 
the heavier in the balance ? 

To these remarks we have been irresistibly led 
by a consideration of the various reviews of the 
life and writings of Edgar A. Poe, all of them, 
in our opinion, incomplete, and in some sort 
inapt, and many unjust, unkind, ungenerous and 
cruel. No sooner in fact had this brilliant but 
eccentric spirit passed away and been swallowed 
up in darkness, than the hand of almost every 
one was raised against him, every foible of his 
unhappy and ill-regulated life was hunted out 
and paraded before the censorious eyes of a 
world ever prone to lend a credulous ear to 
ill reports of those who stand eminent above the 
rest, it matters not for what, and eager, as it 
would seem, to take vengeance on them for their 
superiority in one respect by dwelling trium- 
phantly on their inferiority in others. 

Now, in the case of Mr. Poe, we cannot in the 
least perceive that the defects of his private life 
had any connection at all with the consideration 
of his works or of his genius. Whether he was 
a person of the most moral or the most immoral 
habits, the strictest man of honor or the loosest 
of profligates in money matters, the chastest or 
most licentious in his dealings with the sex, in 
no single instance, so far as we can discover, is 
even shadowed in his writings. His failings, be 
they what or how great they might, were his own 
failings, simply and strictly his own, privately 
shown to the few only who dealt or lived with 
him privately, operating against himself mainly, 
and, at the largest, only on those individuals, as 
private as himself, with whom he had close inter- 
course and relations. In no possible way did 
they act, or could they have acted, on the public 
or on the public mind. They left no’ tincture on 
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his compositions; they were maintained, justi- 
fied, or even extenuated, by no false philosophy; 
they were not thrust forward seductively, wan- 
tonly, or what the French call cynically, into the 
face of the world; so that a reference to the 
errors of his life might be necessary to give a 
clue and an antidote to the errors of his wri- 
tings and the perils to be incurred by his readers. 

Had he been in his pecuniary dealings (and we 
have shown in a former article how honorable he 
was in these) a very Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
and had he made all his heroes delightful, witty, 
admirable, all-conquering scoundrels, endeavor- 
ing to cast a halo of enchantment over vices 
copied from his own; had he been a bad hus- 
band, a licentious, heartless, sensual roué, like a 
highly-distinguished writer of the day, and, like 
him, devoted all his talents to the extenuation 
and glorification of lewdness, and the overthrow 
of the most sacred of human institutions, the 
marriage-tie; had he, like another great master 
of the souls of men, morbid himself and worn 
out with excess of revelry and riot, forged a su- 
perb, gorgeous structure of false and perilous 
philosophy, lending to sin and shame all attri- 
butes of virtue, all decorations of glory, intellect 
and genius; had he, an ardent and incessant 
votary of the bottle, devoted his pen to the 
adornment of refined revelry or vulgar debauch- 
ery; had he adopted Fourierism, because his own 
wife would not live with him, and he wanted to 
live with the wife of some one else; had he 
adopted Mormonism because, like young Mal- 
colm’s, there was ‘‘no bottom, none, to his vo- 
luptuousness;”’ had he, like Rousseau, confessed 
his own lusts to feed the lusts of others, or, like 
Voltaire, preached infidelity to justify his own 
sneering and disbelieving temper; had he, in a 
word, written gloriously, but falsely, sophisti- 
cally and seductively in justification or defense 
of sins like his own, leading the weak and un- 
suspicious reader to admire and love the sinner, 
in spite of his sin in the first instance, and there- 
after almost to love the sin, for the sinner’s sake 
who did it; then, I say, then up with his foibles, 
his follies, his sins, his vices, up with them, like 
a banner to the skies, publish them with the 
trumpet through the streets, and cry, see the 
motives of the man, see the source of the foul, 
seductive stream at which you quaff, see the 
corrupted fountain from which flows this pol- 
luted and polluting stream of sophistry and false- 
hood. 

With Voltaire, with Rousseau, with Diderot, 
with Sue and Sands, with Byron, Shelley, Bul- 
wer, this were justice—were necessary, as best, 
perhaps sole antidote, to the seductive power with 
which they have commended irreligion, lust, im- 





morality, pernicious and soul-destroying doc- 
trines to the unsuspecting lips of the unwise 
and the unwary. 

But in the case of Poe, the same treatment is 
mere impertinence of prying into the privacies 
of domestic life, and pandering to the prurient 
curiosity and sensorious scandal-mongering of 
the profane and vulgar herd, not the liberal, 
candid and gentle public. 

For mentioning his vices at all, except in the 
slightest and most casual manner, much less 
for dwelling on them pertinaciously and almost 
malignantly, there can be no earthly apology or 
justification; for they were in no wise reflected 
in or connected with his writings; neither were 
they in any respect seductive, amusing or fasci- 
nating vices, likely to court imitation, or lead 
astray a single individual from the path of sobri- 
ety or honor. 

A man of splendid attainments reduced to pe- 
cuniary indirections, by what difficulties, and 
through what agonies, and after what struggles, 
none can know, but He to whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known, presents not so agreea- 
ble an aspect that men need be cautioned against 
assuming it; unless to be a Jeremy Didler is 
assumed to be a part of genius, and men must 
be cautioned against being geniuses, lest they 
become Robert Macaires, in spite of their teeth. 

Nor is a drunken poet, maundering balderdash 
in the gutter, even if relieved by the brilliant 
wit of Sheridan, brightest, like the meteor of the 
dews, when rising from the foullest puddle, so 
alluring an object that men are like to become 
poets to resemble drunkards, or drunkards to 
resemble poets. 

And here the mention of Sheridan reminds us 
of the utter inconsistency, untruth and injustice 
of the poetical justice of criticism. Sheridan 
was looser in money matters than ever poor Poe 
would have been, if even he were loose, which is 
denied and disputed. He was indeed little more 
than a common cheat and swindler, and would, 
but for his singular mental fascinations and social 
position, in all probability have expiated his irre- 
gularities in Bridewell. Never was there a more 
enormous or inveterate drunkard; yet who ever 
heard of his cheateries, unless coupled with 
eulogiums for their cleverness, or of his drunk- 
enness, without raptures at his wit. 

Burns, concerning whom we fully coincide, 
strange as it may seem, with Mr. Poe, in the 
opinion that his general reputation, as a great 
genius and extraordinary poet, is one of the 
enigmas of literary history,—we have always 
explained it by his democratic tendencies, — 
Burns, we say, was a seducer and a sot, and, 
despite his republicanism of speech, not clear 
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of the charge of sycophancy. Yet whoever 
speaks of him or his vices, but affectionately, as 
‘*poor Burns.” 

Poor Poe; however, was a critic as well as a 
poet and a genius; and living he had reviewed 
many, who reviewed him when dead. He had 
leaned never to the lenient side, nor been con- 
sistent, nor just, nor always free from person- 
ality in his criticisms. Still we are inclined to 
believe that he was rarely, if ever deliberately, 
or of malice, individually, unjust or ill-natured ; 
for he is just as pungent, severe, bitter and sar- 
castic to many with whom he could have had no 
relations of any kind, as he was toward those 
whom he was known personally to dislike; and, 
on the whole, with one or two exceptions, we 
think his most favorable are his most unjust 
criticisms. In no event could they justify the 
indecent exposure of the sacred privacy of his 
domestic life, the probing the sores of his soul, 
and at once stabbing the reputation of the dead 
and the memories of the living with slow, inve- 
terate vengeance. 

Brought up and nursed in affluence, indulged 
in every whim, uncorrected in any fault, educa- 
ted to be luxurious, extravagant, reckless and 
willful, his adopted father, both cruelly, and, in 
our opinion, wickedly punished his errors, faults 
or crimes, if they will have it so, by depriving 
the boy at whose extravagances he had connived, 
by not repressing them, and to whom he had 
rendered luxuries necessary and profusion native, 
of even the bare means of subsistence. We do 
not intend to extenuate Poe’s errors, or the pro- 
vocations given, or the apparent hopelessness of 
amendment; but we hold the cutting off the 
paternal link and abandonment of the paternal 
care an unjust and excessive vengeance, not a 
punishment, for any offense whatsoever, and one 
which never corrects but always aggravates the 
conduct it is intended to reform. 

Wild and impetuous, of ardent passions, strong 
temperament and feeble will, the sense of wrong 
goaded, irritated, almost maddened the sensitive, 
excitable, nervous, poetic spirit, and he became— 
what he became. Yet withal, he was never, in 
so far as we can perceive or understand, a reso- 
lute or hardened offender; on the contrary, in 
his better moods, he was afflicted with fits of 
utter disconsolateness, despondency, penitence, 
and self-abasement. His whole life in fact seems 
to have been a succession of struggles at self- 
reformation and re-establishment, and utter de- 
relictions from virtue, decency and self-respect. 
It is a piteous, a deplorable, a shocking spectacle 
on which to dwell, such a spirit so fallen, so 
shorn of its natural glories; but it is a spectacle 
on which to gaze with sorrow and self-humilia- 








tion at the instability of human greatness, not 
with reproaches or self-righteousness. 

Slower and more phlegmatic temperaments can 
by no means justly estimate the cravings, the 
excitements, the necessities, the weaknesses, the 
temptations or the tortures to which higher, 
hotter and more sensitive natures are liable. 
He who never was athirst knows not the rapture 
of the draught, nor he who was never tempted 
how difficult it is to resist. 

Men of the highest intellectual and imagina- 
tive powers are almost invariably men of the 
highest passions, often endowed with a craving 
thirst for excitement, whether spiritual or sen- 
sual, and not unfrequently possessing a fitful 
and impulsive energy, rather than a sustained 
and steady strength of will. 

To such a temperament as this, and something 
such we believe was Poe’s, temptations are strong 
in excess, almost irresistible—the sense of injus- 
tice and the irritations produced by it are like 
stings of fire—every coldness, every censure of 
the world, however merited, inflicts agony— 
privation, every pang of poverty, every touch of 
shame, every hint of reproach or sarcasm, grinds 
his soul into the dust, or kindles it into light- 
ning. In nothing is he moderate; not in his 
passions, not in the penitence to which they 
lead, not in his pleasures, which in him are inef- 
fable raptures, not in his pains, which become to 
his ken untold agonies. His resentments are 
rage, his love adoration, his repentance self- 
abasement, his sorrow utter despondency and 
wretchedness. 

To such a man, though nothing must be palli- 
ated, excused or set down, as they are at times, 
most illogically, to the score of genius, as if they 
were its legitimate and necessary consequences, 
yet much may be honestly pardoned, and much 
more may be honestly pitied. Yet to the proud, 
and genius is often very proud, pardon and pity 
are regarded as terms of contempt, and produce 
irritation rather than amendment. 

Some one has nobly remarked, that it is only 
the very highest, noblest and firmest order of 
souls which come out from trial in the fiery fur- 
nace of excessive poverty with honor not impaired 
but brightened by the trial. The sufferings caused 
by poverty to the sensitive, proud, educated gen- 
tleman are agonies indescribable, temptations 
irresistible; and Poe’s poverty was at times ex- 
cessive, extending to the want of the mere neces- 
saries of life. Nor was this, we conscientiously 
believe, in any considerable degree Poe’s fault, 
for his genius, though of a very fine and high 
order, was not such as to command a ready or 
lucrative market. Pride, self-reproach, want, 
weariness, drove him to seek excitement, per- 
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haps forgetfulness, in wine; and the least drop 
of wine, to most men a moderate stimulus, was 
to him literally the cup of frenzy. In consider- 
ing the faults of such a man, of such temper, 
imagination, under such circumstances, it would 
be difficult indeed not to perceive the truth of 
Byron’s noble cry to the traducers of fallen’ 
greatness— 

Still let them pause, for little do they know 

That what to them seemed vice might be but woe; 
difficult not to feel the terrible conviction, that 


If joined to these 

Gaunt poverty should league with deep disease, 

If the high spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with misery at the door, 

To soothe indignity—and face to face 

Meet sordid shame and wrestle with disgrace, 

To find in hope but the renewed caress, 

The serpent-fold of further faithlessness ; 

If such may be the ills which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail. 
Nor in all this is there a single thought, a pass- 
ing word, which is not directly applicable to the 
noble poet and unhappy man—one of the unhap- 
piest the world has ever seen, and one to whom 
the sternest justice has been meted out, untem- 
pered of truth or of mercy—over the nakedness 
of whose errors no merciful hand has spread a 
mantle, but rather plucked away the curtain 
which might have decently concealed them—of 
whom scarcely a single tongue, except a woman’s, 
has found voice to give the lie to that but too true 
apothegm, 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 

or to proclaim to all maligners, all false friends, 
that this long-suffering, much-persecuted, greatly- 
belied man had a soul as soft, as delicate, as tender 
as a child’s; that he was the kindest of husbands 
and the gentlest of men, where women were con- 
cerned; and that every effervescence of excess, 
of anger, of irritation, or of wrong done to others, 
was followed by an agony of penitence, and often- 
times by earnest, long-sustained and half-success- 
ful efforts at reformation. _His wife adored him, 
and we cannot be told that he whom an amiable 
and virtuous woman fervently and passionately 
loves can be an utterly bad, unprincipled and 
heartless man. His mother-in-law, true to his 
memory, is yet ceaseless in her praises, earnest 
and unwearied in the vindication of his name. 
Such affection is the truest, as it is the best, of 
epitaphs; and to possess such, one would be 
willing to endure more than such a storm of cen- 
sure as has fallen unheard and unheeded on the 
cold ears of America’s most artistical, most ima- 
ginative, and, in our opinion, most thoughtful, 
if not most spiritual or serenest poet. 


well as & poet; and, we must write it, an irrita- 
ble, inconsistent, at times unjust, often personal, 
always, when criticising unfavorably, sarcastic, 
bitter, and unsparing critic. His criticisms, 
many of them, were too pointed, too bitter, too 
cruelly galling to the assailed to be endured 
with equanimity or without sharp resentment. 
His literary rank, and high-repute for taste, 
artistic skill, and general judgment concerning 
letters, were too eminent to allow him or his 
attacks to be treated with scorn, or passed over 
insilence. They have been cruelly and unman- 
fully avenged. 

They show the worst phase of Poe’s literary 
character, and we would that we could in justice 
pass them by unconsidered—but bad, as they 
indeed are, they are not in any degree so bad as 
they have been made to seem, and do not to our 
eyes indicate a bad heart, a malicious desire to 
give pain, or to avenge fancied injuries, an envi- 
ous jealousy of the repute of others, or an arro- 
gant self-confidence, that rendered him, as it has 
been alleged, careless of the rights of others. 

A poetical artist himself of the highest order, 
a rythmist and versifier skilled almost beyond 
example, an analyzer and mental anatomist of 
wondrous power, he was as intolerant of false 
rhyme, false rythm, ill-regulated metre, as the 
utmost fanatic for music of a false note or dis- 
cord; as intolerant, as he was certain to detect 
and merciless to punish. Doubtless they did jar 
on his sensitive poetic nerves, and excited a 
storm of indignation which he could allay only 
by exposing what seemed to him an imposture 
and a sham. 

It does not, however, appear to us that in most 
or many instances, personal jealousy, or personal 
resentments could have had much todo. Many 
of those whom he most scientifically and pitilessly 
mangles are persons 80 infinitely below all com- 
parison with him in genius, art, skill or learning, 
that jealousy isa thing not to be thought of. 
Jealousy never could have intervened between 
Edgar Allan Poe and Dr. **Fiaccus” Ward, or 
William Ellery Channing, William W. Lord, or 
Henry B. Hirst, as felt by the former toward the 
latter; yet it is these whom he has pursued with 
something closely resembling personal animosity 
and vindictiveness, though except in one in- 
stance, that of Mr. Hirst, we have reason to be- 
lieve that he had no personal acquaintance with, 
and consequently no liking or disliking for any 
one of the three above mentioned. 

Of his pertinacious and long-sustained enmity 
to one whom we esteem and he, to judge from 
some of his chance passages, seems to have him- 
self esteemed, the first of American poets, the 





But Poe was, as we have observed, a critic as 


most original no less than the purest, noblest, 
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and serenest—Mr. Longfellow—we must speak 
differently. In this case, jealousy was possible, 
for both stood so near to the summit of the tree 
that there was even room for rivalry, and proba- 
bly there was some jealousy in the case. But 
utterly unjust as we consider his outcry against 
Mr. Longfellow for plagiary, which he repeated 
absolutely usque ad nauseam, we must admit that 
we believe he had convinced himself of the truth 
of the charge, of which we believe he never con- 
vinced any body else. 

But it must be observed that the detection of 
possible or probable plagiaries was a prominent 
and peculiar point in his singular idiosyncracy. 
It was an occupation peculiarly suited to his 
captious, scrutinizing, analytic mind, to his 
doubting and suspicious temper, to his peculiar 
notions concerning evidence, investigation, ratio- 
cination, to his wide and discursive reading, to 
his fine poetic memory, and to his peculiar habits 
of finding proofs in trifles light as air, and of 
seeking for them in the most improbable places 
and manners. 

He was perpetually discovering plagiarisms of 
persons wholly indifferent to him, not only on 
himself—though this was so completely a mono- 
mania on his part that he would in no sort have 
astonished or dismayed us had he sat down 
gravely to prove that Shakspeare, or Milton, or 
Pindar had plagiarised some one or more of his 
works—but on others, whose writings in many 
instances, it is a thousand to one the accused had 
never seen, and fifty to one that he had never 
heard of. But he had a blood-hound’s nose for 
a fancied plagiarism, and when he once found, 
or suspected one, he never left the track till he 
had run it into the ground, going even to the 
length of finding convincing proofs of the pla- 
giarism in the very circumstances which, we 
hesitate not to say, would have wrought on any 
one else the contrary conviction. As for instance, 
in the case of Motherwell’s ballad of Bonnie 
George Campbell, translated into German by 
Wolff, and translated into English by Professor 
Longfellow, for this very magazine. 

Now, Professor Longfellow’s version contains 
one deviation from the original, which, had his 
version not been a translation, would have been 
a deviation from true antithesis or parallelism, 
an alteration from the better to the worse, which 
so able a scholar, and so skillful a versifier could 
not have committed accidentally, and which, had 
he been stealing so barefacedly and literally, he 
would not have resorted to purposely for conceal- 
ment of his theft. The cause of the change is 


evident, at a glance, by one who looks to the 
German, and is otherwise utterly inexplicable. 
The ballad of Motherwell commences thus— 








Hie upon Hielands 
And low upon Tay. 


The German, translating literally, either igno- 
rantly, or by the error of his printer, wrote Tag 
for Tay, signifying in English Day, and Pro- 
fessor Longfellow, in translating it, failed to de- 
tect the blunder, and wrote 


High in the Highlands 
And deep in the day, 


there being no possible parallelism to be drawn, 
or antithesis to be made, between high and low, 
or high and deep, the one relating to a point of 
place, the other to a point of time. 

This fact struck us so forcibly, on first reading 
the beautiful lines in question, without having 
previously read Motherwell, or heard of the 
alleged plagiarism, that we observed and com- 
mented on the singular incompleteness and want 
of truth in the apposition, so unlike the usual 
accuracy and finish which are Longfellow’s great 
characteristics. 

Yet not only did this never strike Poe, in his 
determination to detect and expose a plagia- 
rism, an end possessing as great a charm to him 
as ever did the discovery of a long-hidden murder 
to Mr. Bucket the detective; but he even found 
in another circumstance, the omission of a very 
forcible and important Scottish word, to the 
manifest injury of the sense, doubtless omitted 
by the German owing to his inability to translate 
or comprehend it, which is, in truth, strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence in favor of the double trans- 
lation, evidence in favor of the reality of the 
plagiarism. Though such a plagiarism, had it 
been one, could have been ascribed to nothing 
short of actual insanity in the plagiarist, disco- 
very being inevitable, and early and ignominious 
exposure imminent. 

The attacks, therefore, on Mr. Longfellow, we 
do not so much regard as the consequences of 
animosity or jealousy, as of the peculiar charac- 
ter of Poe’s genius and disposition, such as his 
mania for prying into mysteries, and hunting out 
or manufacturing evidences and resemblances, 
no difficult art for one of his rare capacity for 
analysis and ratiocination, such as his power 
of inventing facts to establish theories, and con- 
verting conclusions deduced from preéxisting 


_cireumstances into the originating causes of the 


very circumstances. 

In the same point of view, we regard his accu- 
sation against Mr. Aldrich, of plagiarism on a 
ballad of Hood’s, where we defy any one, with 
less than Poe’s acuteness and patient subtlety of 
analysis, to detect even a remote parallelism, 
although he contrives almost to establish a direct 
plagiarism. 
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Again, we consider ita strong argument against 
the attribution of his sarcastic and cynical criti- 
cisms to personal jealousy or pique, and a pre- 
conceived determination to pull down reputations, 
that, with the exception of Mr. Longfellow, all 
those whom he has most cause to regard with 
envy, a8 possessing equal or higher reputations, 
are those whom he criticises most favorably and 
most fairly; while many of those on whom he 
uncorks the phials of his indignation, with a fury 
wholly disproportioned to the value of the offend- 
ers or the weight of the offenses, are often per- 
sons of so small consideration as to make one 
marvel at the amount of good vituperation 
wasted. 

It is singular, but not the less true, that with 
his keen perception, great power of analysis, ex- 
quisite taste and strong discrimination, he is not, 
even when most disposed to be candid and im- 
partial, an able or trustworthy critic. He seems 
to have lacked the power of comparison, and even 
of deliberate judgment, apart even from his mono- 
mania concerning plagiarism, and he unquestion- 
ably erred in endeavoring to weigh all talent in 
his own balance, and to measure all intellectual 
stature by his own standard. His judgment, too, 
we imagine, was greatly affected by casual cir- 
cumstances, temper it may be, changes of health, 
alterations of spirits, ills external, or cares in- 
ternal, which seem to have acted on his mind and 
reasoning faculties, as a change of wind from 
west to eastward jars and jangles the physical 
constitution of others. This rendered him in- 
consistent, led him to laud an author to the skies 
on one day and in one page, and to tread him 
into the very dust on another—see, for example, 
his opinions of Bulwer Lytton, as recorded on 
page 503, and again on page 562 of his Margina- 
lia, which are in direct contradiction the one to 
the other; and twenty other absolutely opposite 
opinions of different persons, in different places, 
as Longfellow, Tennyson, Hirst, and many others, 
whom in one place he loads with’praise, and in 
another absolutely buries under obloquy. 

Still, we believe that he meant to record his true 
opinion, and did record what at the moment he 
believed to be true. He criticised, however, ac- 
cording to feeling and impulse on the spur of the 
moment, not according to real judgment or calm 
opinion, except when he was criticising according 
to theory and by some fanciful standard, when 
he of course criticised one-sidedly. The two 
methods did him equal injustice, and himself 
more injustice than even the victims of his 
mental scalpel; they gained him the reputation 
of being a false, envious, deliberately unjust and 
intentionally cruel critic; when he should only 
have been regarded as a capricious and inconstant 





judge, careless whether he gave pain or not, in- 
considerate, irritable, a little vain, a great deal 
egotistical, and not a little given to writing what 
is called a slashing article. His ‘Literati’ is 
the least creditable, and to himself the most un- 
fortunate, of all his productions. His Marginalia, 
with something of the same tart and acrimonious 
sententiousness, have at times smartness, clever- 
ness, discrimination and sound judgment. 

Here is a happy and subtle distinction, from 
his Fifty Suggestions, both shrewd and true:— 
‘‘Bryant and Street are both, essentially, de- 
scriptive poets; and descriptive poetry, even in 
its happiest manifestation, is not of the highest 
order. But the distinction between Bryant and 
Street is very broad. While the former, in re- 
producing the sensible images of nature, repro- 
duces the sentiments with which he regards them, 
the latter gives us the images and nothing more. 
He never forces us to feel what he must have 
felt.” 

The following, from the Marginalia, is clever, 
quaint, and to the point. 

‘*Men of genius are far more abundant than 
is supposed. In fact, to appreciate thoroughly 
the work of what we call genius is to possess all 
the genius by which the work was produced. But 
the person appreciating may be utterly incompe- 
tent to reproduce the work or any thing similar, 
and this solely through lack of what may be 
termed constructive ability—a matter quite inde- 
pendent of what we agree to understand in the 
term genius. Hence,” and for other 
reasons cleverly stated, but too long to quote, 
‘“‘works of genius are few, while mere men of 
genius are, as I say, abundant.” 

But this, the last which we shall quote, is cu- 
rious, as coming from a person so pertinacious in 
seeing plagiary where none else can discover it; 
a person, not without some show of color, accused 
of what he certainly would have called plagiarism 
in another, though we do not so consider it; a 
person, lastly, who seems to consider casual 
coincidence of thoughts, expressions, or even 
deductions from the same facts, as impossible 
between equal and kindred thinkers; and the 
more curious that, in connection with some other 
passages, in one of which he calls Mr. Longfellow 
the first and in another the most original of Ame- 
rican authors, he at moments had truer and more 
just ideas of the amount of originality and pla- 
giarism to be found in the world of letters, than 
he argues in his ordinary mood. ‘Imitators are 
not, necessarily, unoriginal—except at the exact 
point of imitation. Mr. Longfellow, decidedly 
the most audacious imitator in America, is mark- 
edly original, or, in other words, imaginative, 
upon the whole; and many persons have, from 
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the latter branch of the fact, been at a loss to | 


comprehend, and therefore to believe, the former. 
Keen sensibility of appreciation, that is to say, 
of the poetic sentiment, in distinction from the 
poetic power, leads almost inevitably to imita- 
tion. Thus all great poets have been gross 
imitators. It is, however, a mere non distributio 
medi: hence to infer that all great imitators are 
poets.” 

Truly yes! as much so as to say that all great 
poets are gross imitators. But let the passage 
go for its worth, and it is worth much. But 
here we have done with the criticisms, and are 
glad to have done with them, happier should we 
have been had he, and could we have done with- 
out them. 

It is on his tales, and on his poems yet more 
decidedly, that the reputation of Mr. Poe must 
stand; and both, in their line and manner, are 
inimitable. 

His tales may be divided into three heads; 
those of grotesque fancy, partaking the charac- 
ter of the hoax, such as ‘‘The Adventure of one 
Hans Pfaal,”’ ‘‘The Balloon Hoax,” ‘‘ Von Kem- 
peler and his Discovery,” ‘‘ The Descent into the 
Maelstrom,” and one or two others of less merit; 
those of grotesque, mysterious horror, partaking 
of the same character of hoax, such as ‘‘ Mes- 
meric Revelation,” ‘‘The Facts in the Case of 
Mr. Valdemar,” and ‘‘The Premature Burial,” 
in all of which an appearance of reality and a 
vraisemblance so perfect as almost to compel cre- 
dence to what we know to be impossible, is 
maintained by earnestness of style, vigor of de- 
scription, minute attention to the most seemingly 
immaterial and trivial details, the mingling of 
known truths of nature with the wildest and 
strangest fancies, and ‘‘ the application of scien- 
tific principles, so far as the whimsical nature 
of the subject would permit,” to subjects whim- 
sical, absurd and impossible 

Than ‘‘The Descent into the Maelstrom” no- 
thing can be finer or fuller of genius; nor can 
the English language, we think, any where be 
found in greater force and vigor, than in the 
description of the whirlpool and the weather. 
It is impossible to read it without believing what 
you know to be the wildest fiction, a reality and 
a narrative of true events. 

The ‘‘Mesmeric Revelations” and ‘The Ad- 
venture of Mr. Valdemar,” though full of almost 
insane horror, making the hair bristle and the 
blood curdle as one reads, and the latter involv- 
ing so flagrant an impossibility as that of a dead 
man, kept seven months in a dead-alive state by 
mesmeric power, speaking after death, and, when 
released from the mesmeric state, collapsing into 
instant putrefaction, though not even intended 





as a hoax, were actually believed, and commented 
on, as real or pretended truths, by grave author- 
ities. 

In the next class we have the stories of analy- 
sis or ratiocination, such as the ‘‘Gold Bug,” 
turning on the solution of a cipher invented for 
the purpose of being solved; the ‘‘ Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” turning on the discovery of 
the method of a murder by the evolution of evi- 
dence from a train of circumstances manufac- 
tured for the purposes of evolving such evidence; 
‘“‘The Mystery of Marie Roget,” or an attempt 
to approximate a solution of the secret of a real 
murder, that of Mary Rogers, by the application 
of new principles of solution to real evidence; 
and ‘‘The Purloined Letter,’ a deduction of truth 
from a similar examination to fabricated evi- 
dence, similar in plan to ‘*‘The Murders of the 
Rue Morgue.” In these stories the powers of 
analysis and the acuteness of reasoning are such 
that we cannot avoid the conclusion that Poe 
would have actually made a criminal lawyer of 
intense sagacity, unwearied patience, and un- 
equaled analytic force; as he proved himself to 
be, by the actual solution of many most difficult 
ciphers submitted to him for analysis, to be a 
decipherer of the first order. 

The prose fictions of the last head are the tales 
of pure imagination, some of unmixed horror, 
some of horror, mysticism, and melancholy aw- 
fully and painfully combined, some of grotesque 
horror, and some of grotesque mystery only, such 
as ‘‘The Lady Ligeia,” ‘‘The Black Cat,” the 
‘‘House of Usher,” the ‘‘ Masque of the Red 
Death,” ‘‘ William Wilson,” and ‘ Metzerger- 
stein.” 

The power of all these, however various, is the 
same, and of the same nature. Earnestness of 
manner, an intensity of conviction simulated on 
the part of the writer so as to shape or force 
conviction on the part of the reader, a manage- 
ment of the supernatural never attained or ap- 
proached by any other.writer, making it appear 
positively natural, a mysticism so regulated as 
to shock no sense of the rational, a horror, a 
gloom, a melancholy, and an awful creed or 
want of creed, which we fear were all but too 
real. 

Added to these are a choice, a power, a fitness 
of diction, a largeness of vocabulary, an adapta- 
tion of sense to sound, and of manner to matter, 
which we shall seek in vain in any other Ameri- 
can, if not English, writer; a style flowing, 
round, copious, grand, a perfect originality— 
and what do we lack that should constitute a 


| genius. 
His verse, which is sui generis, seems at first more 
original than his prose, but is not so in truth; 
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imaginative in the highest, incomparably perfect 
in rythmical melody, artistical almost to a fault, 
for in some portions the art has failed to conceal 
the art, and in others, we are irresistibly ab- 
stracted from the sense to marvel at the exqui- 
site system of sound, and driven to forget the 
poem in mute admiration of the art and magic 
of the poet. Never was a rarer syllabler of 
words, never a more industrious and patient 
finisher, never a rarer versifier. The method of 
the poems is much the same as that of the graver 
and more solemn stories, but they have a more 
delicate and graceful tone, a softer and more 
spiritual sentiment; they deal with melancholy 
and solemn awe, rather than with hideous and 
viewless horror; they are sad, intensely sad and 
hopeless, lingering, clinging to overwlielming 
recollections of bygone happiness, lost and de- 
spaired of, never to return, as the green leaves 
to the bare tree, as the glad morning to the weary 
watcher. As works of art, they are perfect; as 
works of imagination, wonderful; as revelations 
of a human heart, so worn and withered, a 
human intellect, so shattered and disjointed, that 
we cannot listen to its woful utterances, without 
shuddering at the intensity of woe which must 
have inspired them, without mourning to 

“See that noble and most sovereign reason 

Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” 

Our limits give us space to quote but one, our 
favorite of all his ballads, which has all the sweet 
and gentle sadness of which we have spoken, all 
the delicate and touching grace, all the exquisite 
diction and perfect rhythm, but which is less 
conspicuously marked by-the hepelessness and 
despondent gloom of a distracted and despairing 
soul, : 

ANNABEL LEE. 
It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, , 


That a maiden there lived, whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 





And this maiden lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me, 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 

But we loved with a love that was more than love, 
IT and my Annabel Lee; 

With a love that the winged seraphs above 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason, that long ago, 
In the kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes! that was the reason, as all men know 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing nry Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreame 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the ‘beautiful Annabel Lee. 
And so all the night-tide T lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


The sad and troubled soul has fallen asleep, in 
that calm place ‘‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.”’ May no 
dreams come across that sleep, save dreams of 
peace and hope, and may he so awake that he 
shall know a happier life hereafter than that he 
toiled through here so sadly, and to so sad an 
ending. Peace be with him. 
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Wren History, her tark but ill achieving, 
Fails some far epoch faintly to illume, 

Her thread the Muse, like Ariadne, weaving, 
Conducts us through the gloom. 


She fronts the Morn—and on the purple ridges 
Tite virgin Future lifts her veil of snow— 
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Looks westward, and an arch of splendor bridges 
The gulf of “ Long-Ago :” 


She speake—and, lo! Italian sunlight flashes 
Over the dark expanse of northern skies; 

Death hears her thrilling ery—and cold, gray ashes 
Take mortal shape, and rise. 
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A PICNIC. AT.LA HAIVE. 


BY SAM SLICK. 


(Concluded from page 32.) 


Tue face, like a shop-front, was intended to 
show the sort of wares that’s inside. It’s a 
beautiful study; and the only reason it aint 
taught in schools is, that boys would find out 
what fools their masters be. What I am agoin’ to 
tell you isafact. Lucy just gave me a sort of 
absent look, her eyes was on me, but she was a 
speculatin’ on herself; she said nothin’ for a 
space, and then drew a long, easy breath, as 
much as to say, what a grand chance that 
would be for me. 

‘¢T don’t mind tellin’ you Lucy,” sais I, ‘but 
don’t mention it toany one. Iam safe with you, 
seein’ you are a-goin’ to be married yourself.” 

‘‘Me!” said she. ‘‘Why who onder the sun 
told you that story?” 

‘‘Why you said so just now, yourself.” 

‘‘No I didn’t,” said she. ‘I said people said 
so, and so they do, for they are always a settin’ 
down one to somebody or another. It’s a pity 
they wouldn’t mind their own business. There 
ain’t no truth in it—I aint engaged. The way 
married folks live aint no great temptation to 
marry, is it?” 4 

‘¢Well, it aint,” sais I, ‘“‘that’s a fact. I feel 
kind of skeered myself when I turn it over in my 
mind.” 

‘‘T am only twenty-two,” said she,” and have 


plenty of time to decide onit yet, don’t you think 


so? What in the world is Eunice Snare coming 
over here for?” she said, with evident annoyance. 
‘¢Come, let us go where the dancers are; I can’t 
abide that girl. I never could discover what folks 
see in her to call herhandsome. But whois that 
gentleman, Mr. Slick?” 

‘That is our captain,” sais I. ‘He is as fine 
a feller as ever lived; let me introduce him to you.” 

Lucy was puzzled. She didn’t want to leave a 
man that was in sarch of a wife, and still less to 
leave him with Eunice Snare. But she was 
pleased with her new acquaintance, and accepted 
him as a partner for the dance. Oh, Lucy! sais 
I to myself, you are a little bit of a jilt, you know 
youare. And Sam, sais I, did you ever see a 
miller a hoverin’ round a candle? he is apt to get 
his wings singed afore he is done, aint he? What 
would Sophy say, if she was here? 

e 





**How are you, Mr. Slick?” said Peter Fink, a 
goney, who lived to Bridge-Port, at Upper La 
Haive. ‘‘I am glad to see you. You're just the 
man I wanted to see. How is times to Cali- 
fornia ?”’ 

‘‘Grand,” sais I. 

‘*Well, I’m goin’ there,” sais he. 

‘‘That’s right. It’s a noble place, lots of gold 
there; all you’ve got to do is to find it,” sais I, 
‘‘and you can’t help doin’ that, if you don’t miss 
ihe 

‘What sort of a place is San Francisco?” 

‘Grand; it’s only been burned down ten times 
in five years, and now it’s ten times as large as it 
was at fust.”’ 

**Hot, aint it?” 

‘*Well no, not particularly, especially at the 
diggins. Folks froze to death there this last 
winter in the snow-storms, and them that weren’t 
froze died of starvation; but it was their own 
fault, they forgot that gold wouldn’t buy food 
where there aint none to sell. A sensible man 
like you would make your fortin there.” 

‘*What shall I take out?” 

“‘Oh, a small kit will do. A rifle, a brace of 
Colt’s revolver pistols, and a bowie-knife, is all 
you want for arms. A pair of heavy water-proof 
boots to keep your feet dry, a broad-brimmed hat 
to keep your head cool, a set of light fingers, and 
a pair of scales of the right sort to weigh gold; 
for sixteen ounces of that only weighs ten of lead 
at the diggins. The only objection is, there is no 
security where there is a Committee of Safety. A 
feller is hanged on suspicion there sometimes, but 
then it’s only brazen-faced fellows that suffer. 
Golden locks—and your hair is as yaller as a car- 
rot—will save your life anywhere.” 

‘‘Well, sais he, ‘‘after all its better nor farm- 
in’, aint it? It’s sickly tho’, they tell me.”’ 

“Oh, no! nothin’ to speak of. There is the 
bullet-fever, to be sure; but if you keep out of 
its way it wont hurt you.” 

‘‘But what do you think of Australia?” 

‘‘No go,” sais I; ‘‘a man can make a fortune 
of a million or two there in no time; but when 
he comes back, if he goes to England (which he 
would in course, for no man with such a lot of 
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money as that would come back to La Haive,) 
folks button up their pockets and edge off. Judges 
give him a knowin’ wink, asif they had seen him 
afore, and policemen swear they knew him of old 
about town; and as like as not he will be took up 
for some one else, for many a handsomer fellow 
than you be has been strung up before now. It’s 
no great credit to be a colonist at any time; but 
Botany Bay! Oh! it’s the devil! It aint much 
to say you are a bishop there, for folks laugh and 
say the greater the sinner the greater the saint. 


—__-_-_—_—~ 





You can’t even boast of your acquaintance—no 
matter if they are great people. You wont raise 
yourself by sayin’ you played cards with Smith 
O’Brien; and by turnin’ up the Knave of Clubs, 
won a nugget of ore that was as heavy as him- 
self, and he hadn’t weight enough to stretch a 
rope; but still it is a great thing if you are in- 
vited among grand people, and dine off of silver, 
to be able to say my gridiron and my tea-kettle 
are gold—real pure gold—yellow as saffron, and 
no alloy.” 





SAURALIE. 


BY S. MARIE. 


So full of shadows:are her eyes 

A stranger scarce would guess their hue; 
Only when lifted to the skies 

The violet’s purple trembles through. 


Her brow, and neck, and claspéd hands 
Are very delicate and pale; 

Her hair is like the braided bands 
Of moon-lit brooks, adown the vale. 


Over the crystal of her cheek 
Rose-splendors drift, and quivering break, 
Changeful and faint as the red streak 
Of summer sunset on the lake. 


With wild eyes piercing twilight-gloom, 
Shrouded in her long, floating hair, 

She glideth from her lonely room, 
Adown the turret’s winding stair. 


*Neath crumbling arches black and old, 
Where, through the loops of dreary stone, 
The sunset’s flickering fires of gold 
Across her sweet, sd face are thrown. 


Through chambers where the wild vines toss 
O’er marble saint and sculptured tomb, 

Where the cool night-dew damps the moss 
Beneath the massy portal’s gloom. 


She looks adown the lonesome dells, 
And sees the sun’s last glories shine; 

And hears the pleasant evening bells 
Quiver along the wave-tossed ‘Rhine. 


The vesper-singing peals afar, 
Dying in valleys blue and lone ; 
And o’er her head the evening star 
Hath put its crown of glory on. 





The snake glides o’er the ruined wall, 
The ow] hoots in the tower above; 
And fitful breezes wail and call 
Out of the twilight-shadowed grove. 


She hears the fountain’s silver beat, 
She hears the ivy stir afar, 

But o’er their murmur, low and sweet 
The throbbing of a gay guitar, 


Far off, the sturdy sentinel 
Paces the lonely parapet ; 

Again the mournful evening bell 
Chimes that the summer sun hath set. 


Over the rippled waves along 

A bark with noiseless oar is driven, 
And with fond lips of love and song 

He kneels, to whom her heart is given. 


A whisper, and a passing prayer, 
The portal clasps with sullen moan, 
The waters laugh and whisper there, 
But lovely Sauralie hath gone. 


Pace, warder, by the dreary tower, 
With lifted lance and wandering eye, 

Till the lark, from her daisied bower, 
Drifts upward in the morning sky. 


Sleep, stern old baron, in the halls 

Thy pride hath made so desolate; 
Sleep, till the rosy noontide falls, 

All pitying, through yon eastern gate. 


The child ambition would have driven 
From Love’s fond clasp, to grace a throne, 
Her dreary prison bars hath riven, 
And left thee loveless, and alone. 





EPITAPH. 


Here sleeps what once was beauty, once was grace, 

Grace that with tenderness and sense combined 
To form that harmony of soul and face, 

Where beauty shines the mirror of the mind. 
Such was the maid that, in the morn of youth, 

In virgin innocence, in nature’s pride, 





Blest with each art that owes its charm to truth, 

Sunk in her father’s fond embrace and died. 
He weeps. 0! venerate the holy tear! 

Faith lends her aid to ease affliction’s load: 
The parent mourns his child upon its bier, 

The Christian yields an angel to his God. 
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THE NEW WORLD. 

Tue Thirty-Third Congress, having read, marked, learned 
and inwardly digested the President’s Message, has been 
several weeks in session, with what is called a good work- 
ing majority for administration, and the democratic Mr. 
Boyd of Kentucky as Speaker of the House. Not that the 
powers that be have not got some rubs. Congress has got 
the wrong printer—Beverley Tucker, instead of General 
Armstrong; and the appointment of his assistant has been 
taken from the Secretary of the Treasury. These things 
have hugely agitated and irritated the mind of this happy 
country—happy in having no more dreadful cause of con- 
troversy. The enemies of administration have founded 
dark prophecies on them; but at the end of the year it will 
be found that the government has survivedthem. A good 
deal of volunteer dissatisfaction has been expressed re- 
specting the Message, as well as the general tone of ad- 
ministration. But President Pierce doubtless takes for his 
motto, “ In medio tutissimus ibis.” The carpers, however, 
are very necessary portions of our democracy, and the 
noise they make tends to keep the great and small ser- 
vants of the state on the qui vive and attentive to their 
duties. Some bold politicians have been disappointed that 
Mr. Marsh should have agreed with the Austrians to send 
Koszta a prisoner to America, and that the President did 
not decisively insist that the man should be liberated on 
Turkish ground and let go about his business—to Thebes 
or Athens, when he would, and where. But our nation is 
rather a raw hand at these matters, and will find some of 
the larger utterances and higher doings by and by. The 
business of diplomatists is to be diplomatic, all the world 
over. Besides, these refugees would bring the old world 


about our ears, before we have more than three small ships - 


in its waters. The Secretary of the Navy has been recom- 
mending the nation to remedy that deficiency, and we are 
likely to have six more ships before the year is out. The 
Secretary of War on his side has counseled the increase of 
the forces to about 17,000 men of all arms, so organized 
that the regiments could be enlarged, at a pinch, to em- 
brace easily from 27,000 to 30,000 fighting men of the regu- 
lar army. It is a remarkable and characteristic fact that, 
for the last forty-five years, the increase in our army has 
been only 4,000 men.—No definite action has as yet taken 
place in the matter of the Fisheries, though it is confi- 
dently believed that an arrangement will soon be made. 
The question is a difficult one—there are so many conflict- 
ing interests to be reconciled in the Provinces, in England, 
and in our own States. The provincials want our coasting 
trade, in return for their mackarel—a piece of fraternal 
impudence which we find it difficult to stand. As colo- 
nists, they are not on a level with a nation, and cannot 
make terms like one. Still the extravagance of their de- 
mands shows such a strong desire to come and work amongst 
us that it need not be rebuked too harshly. It may be a 
fault of relationship; and certainly the result of any such 
favorable concessions to the blue-nose members of our 
family, would be the jumbling together of both popula- 
tions in such a way that nothing could evermore separate 
them. All North America would insensibly become one 
compact nationality without any word of annexation 
spoken. It would be well to concede the coasting-trade 
and take the fish. We wish to influence monarchies by 
our example; it should not be the example of costermon- 





gers.—The Secretary of the Treasury, having an overplus 
of about seven millions, (how Santa Anna must envy him!) 
is demanding to be let blood—to be depleted, somewhat. 
A relaxation of the tariff is therefore called for. Perhaps 
it would be wiser to build six additional war-steamers with 
that redundancy, and leave the tariff as it is—General 
Cass has resumed his subject of last spring and introduced 
a resolution in Congress, calling on the President to tell 
the Senate what he is about to do concerning the Mosquito 
Protectorate of Great Britain in Central America. A great 
amount of diplomatic correspondence and conversation has 
been expended on the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, by which 
England and these States mutually agree to abstain from 
fortifying or possessing any part of Central America. The 
English of the whole is, that Great Britain holds the mili- 
tary colony of the Bay of Islands, and waves her flag over 
one-third of that great Isthmian region. The Britons call 
this one-third a protectorate, only a protectorate, over the 
king of the Mosquitos. The end of all will be that Eng- 
land will keep the protectorate, and we shall continue 
wondering and interpellating, and protesting and demand- 
ing, have we a Monroe doctrine amongst us? One thing is 
certain—that we have no fleet amongst us; and the paper 
of that Monroe doctrine must be converted into wadding, 
before John Bull can be got to give up his Mosquito protec- 
torate. Mr. Buchanan is now negotiating on this matter in 
London, and Mr. Borland is managing it in Central Ame- 
rica, while M. Marcoletta, minister from Nicaragua, and 
another delegate from Costa Rica and Honduras are pre- 
paring to argue the matter in Washington.—We have had 
something like a violent religious revival latterly. Gavazzi, 
the Bolognese, has been beating the “drum ecclesiastic” 
in our great Anglo-American cities, above and below the 
St. Lawrence, and Bedini, the Pope’s Nuncio, has been stir- 
ring up the popular theology, at the same time. The latter 
has been assaulted at Pittsburg and hooted at in Cincin- 
nati, at which latter place a man lost his life in a scufile 
between the police and some Germans who seemed inclined 
to molest the priest. We could very well spare both these 
men and the fervors they excite, and should be happy to 
think they were safely back again in their splendid and 
miserable peninsula. It is too bad that they should bring 
back to us the asperities of those days when fiery divines 
tried 


“ To prove their doctrines orthodox 
By apostolic blows and Knox.” 


If we were called upon to settle this business, (just in a 
summary way,) we should get Bedini and Gavazzi into an 
honest Anglo-Saxon champ clos, give them a pair of bottle- 
holders, and men to cry time, and bid them, in the name 
of common sense, decide their polemic differences by the 
duello, in fair fistie ring. In the eleventh century, two 
armed knights fought in the lists for the Spanish and Latin 
Liturgies, respectively. As matters stand, the toleration 
of this republic will be put toa sharp test. We can tole 
rate the milder heresies of men—the feebler congregations, 
whose motto is, “‘every one think for himself.” But how 
we shall behave in presence of Catholic Hierarchy, with « 
broad hat on its head and red stockings on its feet, and 
ordering that no one shall think for himself, is the pro- 
blem. Unless we can tolerate this, we have no republican 
philosophy or virtue; we are in the roll of ordinary men. 
Since the first of January, mails have been made up at 
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London and Liverpool for Philadelphia, and at Philadel- 
phia for the former places, for transmission by the Collins, 
Cunard, and Southampton steamers. The people of Erie 
have been latterly trying to make the rest of mankind 
fraternize and trade with them vi et armis—just as Perry 
bas been coercing the Japanese. But Perry will succeed. 
and the Lakers will not, “and that’s the humor of it,” as 
Corporal Nym says. This amiable attempt to “force the 
vagrants to come in,” is not very fraternally responded to. 
An injunction of the Supreme Court has been met by pick- 
axes and pistols, and there is a cry for Uncle Sam “to rid 
the cumber.” Congress having refused to entertain propo- 
sitions for the building of a Pacific railway by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Seward has introduced a bill to provide for a 
great way to be made north of the fortieth parallel of lati- 
tude, and completed within five years; the contractors to 
deposit five millions of dollars, as a guarantee for the due 
performance of the contract, and to have the profits of the 
road for fifty years.—News from California is of the usual 
character. The golden proceeds are as affluent as ever, but 
the wet weather has drowned many of the gulches, and 
the people were complaining that their brethren of the 
East were gorging and glutting them with rotten pork, 
flour, cheese, and other deteriorated edibles, to say no- 
thing of dry goods and matters of general trade which 
choke the warehouses. People at the East suppose the 
Californians have the digestion of ostriches and stomachs 
to swallow any thing. A cataract has been discovered, in 
the wilderness of the upper Virgin river, a thousand feet 
high. If, as Sergeant Kite says, the test of sublimity is 
height, Niagara is beaten. The San Franciscans paid from 
sixteen to twenty dollars apiece for their Thanksgiving tur- 
keys, and there were a couple of earthquakes at San Jose. 

Mexico has, to all intents and purposes, got an emperor. 
That wretched country meant to exercise a bold freedom of 
the limbs, and only fell always into delirium tremens, or St. 
Vitus’ dance. It now requires somebody to putit into a 
straight waistcoat and compel it into a state of quietude. 
What a condition a society must be in when it is obliged to 
make slavery the chief condition of its existence. These 
Latin races are very unlucky in their republican attempts. 
In this great retrogression of democracies, it is to be hoped 
we shall hold our ground, and that though Winfield Scott 
has been made a lieutenant-general over us, he will not 
carry the joke any further. Here we have already three 
empires on the soil of the new world—to say nothing of the 
king of the Musquitos, and Carrera of Guatemala, who may 
be emperor before the year is out! We have as many em- 
perors as the old world. This is a melancholy considera- 
tion. While we are pluming ourselves on our democracy, 
and talking of democratizing the old world, let us take care 
the old world don’t imperialize us. By the act of Guadala- 
jara, of 17th November, Santa Anna has been made Dicta- 
tor and Captain-General, for ten years, with power to nomi- 
nate his successor. All the proceedings ofthe Mexican gov- 
ernment tend to do away with a republican fashion of things 
and restore a regime of despotism. Santa Anna has organ- 
ized the army and used it as a potent engine of his will. 
The states have been turned into departments. The press 
advocates a return to the mother country, in the way of 
alliance and friendship, and the Queen of Spain is about to 
bestow on Santa Anna the order of the Golden Fleece. He 
himself has reéstablished the order of Guadaloupe, in three 
classes: the Grand Crosses, the Commanders, and the 
Knights—and stands at the head of the whole as Grand 
Master. Wise republicans, deprecating rough work, bid 
us rely on our example, as a mode of putting down the 
tyrannies, and making the people of other places fall in love 
with democracy. Alas, here are the people of our own con- 
tinent turning their backs‘on our example, and going over 
to monarchy! Santa Anna virtually declares he prefers 
the example of Louis Bonapoleon to that of George Washing- 
ton. Example will never do. The honest man in the book 





could not beat the lad of three letters out of his apple-tree 
with mere grass. We must probably try something else. 
Santa Anna shows his wisdom in organizing thearmy, The 
genius of the Latins is military, and their governments are 
most safely upheld by the sword. Along with this the 
Mexicans will soon have a good deal to do in the way of 
cutting off the heads of the fillibusteros :—Talking of filli- 
busteros, we come to Mr. Walker and the expedition to 
Lower California. That gentleman, with forty-five men, 
landed on 28th of October, at La Paz, and took the town. 
Then hoisting an independent flag, he proclaimed Lower 
California free. The citizens then began to fire upon his 
men, whereupon a battle took place, in which the Mexicans 
were beaten, and many ofthe invaders severely wounded— 
by the cacti, among which they had waged war. After 
this, leaving Lower California in the enjoyment of her 
independence, Commander Walker drew away his men, and 
disappeared, in a great measure, from the current of west- 
ern events since that time. The president, it is said, has 
given orders that he and his followers shall be arrested and 
punished—lest Santa Anna should take them first and shoot 
them—a proceeding which would set the whole Pacific 
coast in a conflagration and oblige us to annex Mexico. 
The course of destiny is under violent headway in that 
part of the world. Nothing can repress the rage of Angle 
Saxon progress round the ragged frontiers of Mexico. 
Every day the Americans in California are making plans 
against Sonora. And not Americans alone. Rousset do 
Baulbon, with an eager French adhesion and following, is 
ready to repeat his incursion into Chihuahua and Sonora. 
All regard the place as their prey; 
All rejoice in its disarray. 

Meantime, a firm hand is at the Mexican helm. Invaders 
will find a bloody reception from the soldiers of Santa Anna, 
and we shall all be howling over telegraphic reports of so 
many of our fellow-citizens fusilladed and so many garot- 
ted by the Latins. This, of course, will be the beginning 
of the end.—The shadow of coming events seems as palpa- 
ble on Cuba as on Mexico. It is reported that a powerful 
filibuster armament is in preparation somewhere about 
New Orleans, the object of which is the Queen of the An- 
tilles. It is said that one of our Mexican generals will put 
himself at the head of it. On the island, General Canedo 
has been succeeded by Pezuela, as Captain-General. The 
importation of negroes continues, in spite of the English 
and Spanish ships. The risk in every case is confined to 
the vessels bringing the cargo; for if the blacks have 
reached any estate, they are not to be meddled with— 
though the ship may be confiscated or destroyed.—Nicara- 
gua was again in hot water, the other day. Several adhe- 
rents of President Chamorro, who had not been properly 
requited for their trouble in raising him to his place, con- 
spired against him. They ordered 500 stand of arms from 
Costa Rica, and were about to seize the government, when 
they were arrested. Their complaint (like that of our own 
Hards) was that the President gave some of the “ offices” 
to those who were not on his side. Having no newspapers 
to abuse him, they were obliged to order the rifles. We 
manage these things differently. 

The South American news is that the Bolivians, under 
President Belzu, have invaded Peru. Elias, an insurgent 
Peruvian, was coJperating with him in the north of the 
country, and President Echenique was raising all his avail- 
able forces to oppose both his enemies. It is thought he 
will be obliged to run away. The Peruvian Congress was 
groaning over an empty budget, and the news that the 
guano was running short. What acomment upon Spanish 
wisdom and worth, that the nation of Peru—a name syno- 
nymous with wealth—depends for existence on the dirty 
resources of a few old bird-roosts? The Peruvians them- 
selves say that when the guano is out, the republic is in- 
solvent.—Senor Pastor Obligado has been elected perma- 
nent Governor of Buenos Ayres, and issued a bombastic 
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proclamation, in which one would think he was promising 
the distracted people the enjoyments of a golden age. He 
tells them they may repose in the bosom of their families; 
and the last mail brings news of another ferment in Buenos 
Ayres.—In Chili the Congress has empowered government 
to make contracts with a company, which proposes to esta- 
blish steam communication with Europe by the Straits of 
Magellan.—The people of Vancouver’s Island, situated on 
the Pacific coast, near the boundary line, have petitioned 
the British Parliament that the place may no longer belong 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, but that the home govern- 
ment shall take it and sell the land liberally to settlers. 
Many of the islanders go away into the freer region of Ore- 
gon and become republicans. To the great joy of the Cali- 
fornians, some cargoes of coal have reached them from 
Vancouver’s Island, which is 400 miles long by 50 miles 
broad, with a fertile and well-watered soil, and good har- 
bors. Its veins of coal are abundant, and it promises to 
be animportant place. Its population is about 600 persons. 
In a very few years our fillibusters will be ogling it, and 
we shall have some British bombs flying about our ears, on 
the eastern coasts, very probably.—Discontent is still more 
formidably at work in another British dependency, that of 
Australia. When the gold-fields were discovered the go- 
vernment taxed every digger thirty shillings ($7 50) a 
year. This year the miners met and agreed to demand a 
reduction of the tax to one-third. Mr. Latrobe, governor 
of Port Philip, refused to listen to them. Then they took 
oaths, got flags and red ribbons, and talked vehemently 
from wagons and barrel-heads; muskets were also fired; 
and, at the smell of gunpowder, the authorities came to 
terms. The Legislative Council of Victoria met and agreed 
to abolish the tax altogether—at the close of the year— 
designing to make up the loss by an export duty on gold. 
The London Times is indignant, and counsels some violent 
means of restoring the tax and keeping those fierce diggers 
in order. This is an excellent disposition. It will set the 
home government and the colonial legislature at variance, 
and “that ignorant impatience of taxation” will be the 
founding of an independent republic. It is earnestly 
hoped the British government will employ a high hand in 
this argument. Not even to gather gold does human 
nature pay a tax willingly. 





THE OLD WORLD. 

Winter, and the diplomatists of Western Europe, have 
been using their influence to moderate the progress of 
hostilities between the Turks and Russians. Omar Pasha 
withdrew from the principalities, and re-crossed the Danube 
at Oltenitza, with the greater part of his forces. His head- 
quarters are at Widdin, on the right bank of the Danube, 
and rations are daily sent across the river to the strongly- 
intrenched camp which he still maintains between Kalefat 
and Krajova. This camp is garrisoned by twenty-four thou- 
sand men. Skirmishes take place between the advanced 
parties on both sides, and Turkish cannon-balls fly, now 
and then, from Rutschuk across the Danube into the town 
of Giurgeva, on the other side. Such is the condition of 
things on that river. In the Caucasus, Selim Pasha and 
Schamyl were operating vigorously against the Russians, 
who were defeated in some engagements; but it is stated 
that the Turks were defeated at Akalsik, in Turkish Ar- 
menia, with the loss of four thousand men, killed on the 
field. But the most decisive action of the war took place 
in the Black Sea, on 30th of November. On that day, 

ce Menschikoff, coming from the port of Sebastopol with 
six line of battle ships, and other vessels, fell upon a squad- 
ron of Turkish ships, under Osman Pasha, carrying troops, 
arms and money, to reinforce the Ottoman forces in the 
Caucasus. The Turks put into Sinope, a town and naval 
arsenal on the coast of Asia Minor, but the Russians fol- 
lowed them, silenced the land-batteries, and, though the 
Turks fought well, destroyed thirteen of their vessels, 





killed five thousand men, and took Osman Pasha away 
prisoner. The Russian ships were much damaged, as well 
by the land-batteries as by the resistance of the Turkish 
fleet. It is almost a certainty that this defeat occurred in 
consequence of the interference of the English Minister, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. He not alone kept the English 
fleet back from the Black Sea, but tried to dissuade the 
Englishman, Slade, admiral of the Turkish squadron, from 
carrying his ships into it. Though Slade did, nevertheless, 
go into that sea, his quick return must have been owing to 
the known wishes of the minister. He came back to the 
Bosphorus and left Osman Pasha’s convoy to the mercy of 
the Russian fleet, which every body knew was cruising about 
Sebastopol. The result of the slaughter at Sinope is, that 
the English and French fleets will enter the Black Sea, 
which the Czar holds to be a Mare Clauswm of Russia. 
This will rouse to vehement action all the hostility of his 
empire—rendering the fire-buckets of England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia useless. No doubt, the world will 
be in a blaze in spring—the East as well as the West. 
Persia is in alliance with Russia, and the warlike Affghans 
under Dost Mohammed, are preparing to assist the Turks— 
even through the heart of Persia. The influence of France 
and England is completely paralyzing the efforts of the 
Sultan. They would not be sorry to jsee his pride suffi- 
ciently beaten down to oblige him to make concessions, and 
thus ward off the dreaded chance ofa general European 
war. But the Sultan is firm, and the secret of his firmness 
lies in his knowledge of what the European democracy 
expect, and what the European monarchies dread. He is 
enthusiastically supported by his subjects, and has an- 
nounced his intention of advancing with the standard of 
Suleiman to Adrianople, toward the close of February, 
Meantime itis a significant fact that the Sultan permits 
Poles, and other European refugees, to join the Ottoman 
ranks in Europe, to organize the deserters from the Russian 
lines, and otherwise add to the efficiency of the Ottoman 
army. Still the western powers are at work. They are 
trying to smother the flames of war, or at least confine it 
to the Caucasus and the Black Sea. France, England, 
Austria, and Prussia are preparing another note—another 
diplomatic hocus-pocus, by which they think to make the 
Czar sacrifice a portion of his imperial pride, on the one 
hand, and Abdul Medjid sacrifice a portion of his right and 
honor, on the other. But they will not succeed. Nothing 
would so much serve the purpose of the Four Powers as 
the violent deposition, perhaps the murder of Nicholas 
by his sons or subjects, as Paul, the father of Nicholas, 
was murdered before. Curiously enough, it is easier to kill 
an emperor among the serfs of Russia, than among the 
tetes montees of Paris. We do not mention this to put the 
Four Powers on such a business; for we do not think 
Nicholas the worst of these rulers. We are indebted to his 
imperial frenzy for this hopeful European agitation, and 
respect it more than the organized hypocrisy of England 
and France. In England the people are indignant at the 
inaction of the British fleet, and the slaughter of the Turks 
at Sinope. The following song on the subject appears in 
the London Daily News. 
A NEW NAVAL SONG. 


Altered from Dibdin’s, for the use of the disgusted English 
Crews in the Bosphorus. 
Come, shut up, my lads! to dishonor we steer, 
To add some new shame to this infamous year! 
And if, by ill luck, we should meet with a foe, 
Our starns we shall quickly be ordered to show! 
Useless oak are our ships! quite a joke are our men! 
And our rulers are ready— 
Aside]|—(shady, boys, shady)— 
o funk and to flounder again and again! 


For a sham we were sent! and a sham we shall be; 

Poor John Turk (to his cost) has been counting on we; 
We’re to keep him at home, with his pipe and his patch, 
While the Russians are pitching his ships to Old Scratch! 

Useless oak, etc. 
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"Twas n’t thus in old times, when a foe showed his fists, 
That Britannia sneaked curtseying out of the lists. 
For herself or a friend did n’t matter a dump, 
She was ready to fight while she counted a stump! 
Useless oak, etc. 


They ’ve heard of our NELsons, and RopNeEys, and BLAKEs, 
And they think, too, old ‘‘ Pam” never shivers or shakes, 
But a different lot are now sarving the Queen, 
And our poor Sawney Admiral ’s old As—p—Nn! 
Useless oak are our ships! quite a joke are our men! 
And our rulers quite ready— 
Aside]—( Shady, boys, shady)— 
‘o funk and to flounder again and again. 


The Union of Seamen, formed to obtain higher wages, have 
asserted that American sailors and English sailors should 
be considered all one—a very significant fraternization.— 
Capt. Porter, of the American vessel Golden Age, bound 
for Australia, refused (in spite of the international treaty) 
to take the mails to that colony. He said the post-office 
people, sending letters by private ship, charged 8d. a letter, 
and only paid the shipmen 2d. Capt. P. went in for half, 
and held out. The PostmasterGeneral declined the task 
of trying to oblige him to take the letters at the custom- 
ary rates; and then Capt. Porter offered to take letters for 
nothing.—The strike in Preston had continued for sixteen 
weeks, and no prospect of coming to terms. The parish 
union is obliged to relieve over 14,000 persons weekly! 
There was a talk of a change in the cabinet regarding the 
question of an Eastern war. Lord Palmerston, Secretary 
of State resigned.—The French have been latterly talking 
a good deal of a visit paid by the Duke of Nemours to the 
Count de Chambord, and the recognition by the former of 
the sovereignty of the latter. It is thought this might 
have been instigated by the Russian cabinet, in order to 
embarrass Louis Napoleon. But the fusion of the two 
branches of the house of Bourbon is not effected; for the 
Duchess of Orleans, whose children are the Orleanist heirs 
of the throne, has not surrendered their rights. There is 
no doubt that if Changarnier, Victor Hugo, and all the 
rest of the expatriated generals and men of letters were 
to pronounce and agitate for either of these branches, Louis 
Napoleon would find something to make him sleepless 0’ 
nights. Russian intrigue may yet be more effectual than 
Russian arms in shaking the frame-work of European in- 
terests. As it is, it is likely that Louis Napoleon knows 
the truth of the saying, “ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
acrown.” Imperfect reports get, now and then, into the 
English and American papers, stating that attempts are 
made on his life. There must be some cause for these. A 
gentleman from Utica, N. ¥Y., who is in Paris, states that 
the emperor was fired at and slightly wounded on the 7th 
December, in the forest of Fontainebleau. The occurrence 
was hushed up and not mentioned in any of the Paris 
papers. The man who fired at Louis Napoleon was killed 
on the spot. The only chance of getting rid of the emperor 
is by assassination, and there are thousands in France— 
nay, in Paris—who ponder on such a means of avenging 
the demolished republic. It is very probable that he will 
not die a natural death.—In Spain the queen has sus- 
pended the Cortes, and the guerilla leaders, in the wild 
parts of the country, are beginning to prick up their ears 
again.—In Portugal Donna Maria da Gloria, the queen, 
died, and is to be succeeded by her son, who will shortly 
be of age—In Rome some young men were arrested and 
thrown into prison for singing revolutionary songs in the 
streets.—The Emperor of Austria has ordered that German 
instead of Hungarian shall be spoken in Hungary, that 
the nationality, which has been beaten down, may be 
crushed to death. But the murmurs of unextinguished 
conspiracy are still heard from the Theiss and the Danube, 
and the Austrian garrisons are watchful against surprise 
and outbreak.—The Poles feel their hopes awakening in 
the agitated condition of Europe. A meeting of them 
took place lately in Paris, at which the old Prince Czarto- 





ryski addressed them, and bid them still hope for the rege- 
neration of Poland. This is remarkable at this moment, 
as a demonstration permitted if not suggested by the Em- 
peror of France. Louis Napoleon would allow no such 
meeting of revolutionists in Paris, if it were not that he 
desired to give the Czar cause of apprehension. The vene- 
rable Pole, who thus spoke of the resurrection of his nation, 
is regarded as its legitimate head, having some of the blood- 
royal in his veins. He is in his eighty-third year, and his 
life has been an exciting and romantic one. He fought 
with Kosciusco, and, after the partition of Poland, in 1795, 
he served under the Russian emperor. When the revolu- 
tion of Poland broke out, in 1830, he joined his country- 
men and was made head of the Provisional Government, 
and afterward of the national government. When the 
Russians destroyed the Polish nationality, in 1831, he 
escaped to Paris, where he has lived ever since. He is 
remembered and talked of in Poland as Louis Kossuth is 
in Hungary, and when he dies his sons will take his place. 
—The Chinese are accomplishing the revolution of that 
enormous empire with the greatest calmness and delibera- 
tion. The rebels, having taken possession of Anloy, are 
besieged in it by the imperialists, who have sat down 
before it—and some appear to haye lain down before it— 
with their opium pipes. The bravest on each side stand 
out of matchlock range and fire away at one another, with 
‘the well-known courage of the country. Insurrections 
are breaking out mildly over the whole sea-board of the 
empire, and the island was full of the epidemic. Between 
Canton and Hong Kong there were continued disturb- 
ances. But the latest achievement of note was the taking 
of Shanghai, on the 7th of September. This great city of 
200,000 people was entered and taken by a body of Mings, 
amounting to about 150 men! It was the birth-day of 
Confucius, observed as a festival; and these rebels, mem- 
bers of the Triad Society, came into the city early in the 
morning, wearing sashes and bearing banners. They killed 
the mayor, and took the toutae prisoner, Some were for 
killing the latter too, but others interfered, and, in the 
confusion, he escaped to the American ship Saratoga. 
The rebels, though they killed no more of the citizens, 
robbed a great many—that is, those on the Manchow side, 
which was only to be expected. But Leu, the rebel chief, 
who behaved in a courteous and considerate manner to- 
ward the English and Americans, was scandalized by the 
thefts of his people, and beheaded one or two of the plun- 
derers. Nothing is stated concerning the Manchow em- 
peror, Heen Fung. An invasion of Tartars is talked of— 
perhaps in aid of the reigning dynasty. It seems surpri- 
sing that this military race should be overpowered by such 
an effeminate people as the Chinese.—The war in Burmah 
is about to begin again; and it will end by the fall of that 
empire. England takes Burmah and refuses to let the 
Czar take Turkey. This seems illogical to Nicholas.—We 
are not to have Japan to ourselves. A Russian squadron 
was at Nagasaki on 22d of August, negotiating till the Ist 
of September. Three Russian officers have been sent to 
New York, to order a ninety gun ship to be built. This 
will probably be employed against poor Perry. We should 
get up the six war-steamers as fast as possible. 


P. 8.—The Canada brings a week’s later news. The Turk- 
ish war shows no signs of relaxation, though the diploma- 
tists continue to negotiate. A bloody engagement has 
taken place at Kalefat on the Danube, in which the Turks 
repulsed the Russians, with great slavighter on both sides, 
The Georgians aid and welcome the advancing Turks. The 
statement that Persia has declared against the Porte is 
confirmed: the Shah is to furnish 30,000 soldiers to Russia. 
The allied fieets have entered the Black Sea, sailing, as it is 
said, in the direction of Sebastopol. This measure, though 
not equivalent to a declaration of war, looks more like it 
than any step previously taken by France and England. 
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Passion-Flowers. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1 v. 12mo. 

Report ascribes this collection of poems, to Mrs. Julia 
Howe of Boston. It has met with marked success in New 
England. Though one of those volumes which readily bear 
puffing, it possesses so many strong and striking individual 
peculiarities, that puffing would not do justice to its merits. 
There is, both in the excellencies and faults of the book, an 
individuality which invites criticism, and is abundantly 
able to bear it. 

The first and most prominent characteristic of the poems 
is the independence, originality and vigor of nature they dis- 
play, an independence which occasionally becomes willful, 
an origivality, which sometimes slips into paradox, and a 
vigor, which now and then assumes an air of harshness and 
defiance. Almost every lyric is a protest or a declaration 
ofindependence. The afiimating spirit of the volume is an 
impatient discontent with the prose, and the expediencies of 
life. This discontent breaks continually out in a certain 
superb scorn of all meanness, triviality, selfishness, insin- 
cerity, and the other sins which most easily beset conven- 
tional society. There is, perhaps, more certainty of touch 
in those passages, which describe what the writer dislikes 
or detests, than in those which describe what she approves 
or loves. Her processes of thought, in regard to the great 
ideas of poetry, appear to be more negative than positive. 
She has no immediate perception of universal sentiments 
and principles, but seems to arrive at them, through a 
contempt of their opposites. We learn that her “soul has 
sight” of principles, chiefly from the resolute way with 
which she tramples on rules and fashions. There is 
strength in this, but a strength somewhat deficient in 
repose and geniality, a strength which often produces 
the effect of the melo-dramatic, rather than the ideal. To 
be sure, the very largeness of the writer’s mind gives a cer- 
tain magnanimity to her hottest invective, but the magna- 
nimity is not throned calmly in the soul, but bursts 
tempestuously out in a storm of beautiful wrath on the 
accredited littleness by which its grandeurs of thought and 
generosities of aspiration are ignored. 

But while the nature stamped on every page of the vo- 
lume gives the impression of power and depth, its various 
faculties and passions give the impression of being frag- 
mentary and detached. There is uncommon strength of 
will, but each emotion and mental quality seems to feel its 
force as a whip rather than as a rein; and this goading of 
insulated impulses and powers interferes sadly with their 
harmonious combination. To use a railway phrase, there 
appears to be no intellectual break in the movement of her 
faculties, and while they speed in the direction of truth 
they also often speed past it. There is fire in the poetry, 
but not softness and fire—not the fire which fuses as well 
as flames—not the fire of impassioned imagination, which 
melts into one fluid mass the various elements of a poem, 
and gives the unity of picturesqueness to objects in them- 
selves detached or huddled. This we think will be appa- 
rent in a close scrutiny of one of the most striking poems 
in the volume, “ Rome.” The elements are good, but they 
refuse to combine. Their seeming combination is but will- 
ful succession. Power, and beauty, and grandeur are there 
in separate lines and images, but they do not produce, in 
the general impression left by the whole, a cumulative re- 

sult. There are short passages which have greater effect 
on the reader’s mind than the effect of the whole poem. 
As a result of this jostling of great elements of mind and 
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character against each other, the volume is not generally 
characterized by sweetness, melody, remoteness, and’ per- 
vading and presiding imagination. As regards sweetness 
of sentiment and melody of verse, these, when vital, indi- 
cate that the mind itself is fn tune, and we hardly have a 
right to look for them in a volume which represents a dif- 
ferent state of consciousness. The comparative absence of 
melody evidently does not proceed from the incapacity to 
write musical verses. A certain kind of harmony may be 
caught, im our day, by the wretchedest poetaster; but 
every true poet aims to set his own thoughts to the pecu- 
liar inward music which accompanies their perception; and 
here the struggles with the obstacles of expression com- 
mence. The author of this volume has imperfectly mas- 
tered these obstacles, and she is too genuine to weaken her 
matter by adopting a stereotype melody. As the reward 
and as a result of this conscientious adherence to origin- 
ality in rhythm, she has often strains of exquisite music, 
breathing softly out from the generally rugged movement 
of her verse. The fault may be in our own ear—doubtless 
the locality which authors would fix upon as the peculiar 
sign and infirmity of critices—but it appears to us that the 
inharmoniousness which characterizes the substance of the 
book fs apparent im the verse. Wemay add that the style 
of the poems is also free from felicities imported from other 
poets, and from the time-honored commonplaces of diction. 
We recollect but one phrase of any pretension which is not 
original. This is the “tender grace” of Tennyson—an ex- 
quisite combination, which the writer seems to have un- 
consciously borrowed. 

In respect to imagination, it is more difficult to decide 
how far it enters mto the constitution of the author’s mind. 
It certainly does not appear in the volume as an ever- 
present, ever-active agent, and often gives way to the im- 
patient pressure of passion or passionate opinions, fierce 
for utterance. That peculiar ideal light which inragination 
often throws over impulsive emotion, 


“ Brightening the storm it cannot calm,” 


and the consecrating radiance which it sheds over the ex- 
pression of thoughtfulness and contemplation—are com- 
paratively wanting in the poems of this volume. But there 
are separate imagimations of much power and beauty, and 
indications that the faculty itself would operate more per- 
vasively if it had fair play, or could tame its stormier asso- 
ciates. In the Salutatory “To the Poets” there is one 
beautiful example, which we quote, not because it pays an 
unwarranted compliment to the “ headsmen” it refers to, 
but for the singular grace of its proud humility, and for 
the sentiment which vivifies the image : 


If the headsman of our tribe, 
e stern Reviewer, friends I mean,) 
Bring me bound to the market-place, 
Then, like mournful Anne Boléyn, 


Iwill stretch my slender neck, 
Passive, in the public view ; 
Tell him with a plaintive smile, 
That his task is easy to do. 


Again, the torrent at Tivoli is finely called “ A daring Sap- 
pho leaping from the rock”—an image which gives the true 
electric shock of imaginative passion. 

We now come to the pleasanter task of speaking of the 
excellencies of the volume, and we shall do it mostly by 
extracts, which speak for themselves. In the following 
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poem an important principle, almost universally over- 
looked, is conveyed with distinctness and power: 


BEHIND THE VEIL. 
The secret of man’s life disclosed, 
Would cause him strange confusion, 
Should God the cloud of fear remove 
Or veil of sweet illusion. 


No maiden sees aright the faults 
Or merits of her lover; 

No sick man guesses if ’*t were best 
To die, or to recover. 


Whether a present grief ye weep, 
Or yet untasted blisses, 

Look for the balm that comes with tears, 
The bane that lurks in kisses. 


We may reap dear delight from wrongs, 
Regret from things most pleasant ; 

Foes may confess us when we’re gone, 
And friends deny us present. 

And that high suffering that we dread, 
A higher joy discloses ; 

Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ brow, 
But angels saw the roses. 


The poem entitled “ Wherefore” has a rough, cumbrous 
grandeur of thought and expression, which arrests the 
reader atonce. The portrait of Napoleon is superb. “ From 
Newport. to Rome” isa grand specimen of the author’s 
swift, direct, smiting indignation, in dealing with the 
frivolities of life. The picture of the French assault on 
Rome glows with energy. The conclusion of the poem we 
extract: 

Through sluggish centuries of growth 
The thoughtless world might vacant wait; 


But now the busy hours crowd in, 
And Man is come to Man’s estate. 


With fuller power let each avow 

The kinship of his human blood; 

With fuller pulse let every heart 

Swell to high pangs of brotherhood. 
With fuller light, let woman’s eyes 
Earnest, beneath the Christ-like brow, 
Strike this deep question home to men, 
Thy brothers perish—-idlest thou? 
With warmer breath let mother’s lips 
Whisper the boy whom they caress, 
Learn from those arms that circle thee 
In love, to succor, shelter, bless. 


For the brave world is given to us 

For all the brave in heart to keep, 

Lest wicked hands should sow the thorns 
That bleeding generations reap. 


Oh world! oh time! oh heart of Christ! 
Ob heart betrayed and sold anew! 

Dance on, ye slaves! ay, take your sport, 
All times are one to such as you. 

Perhaps the most intense, passionate, and melodious 
poem in the volume, is “Thoughts at the Grave of Eloisa 
and Abelard.” It is too long for quotation. ‘‘ Mind versus 
Mill-stream,” is a fine piece of saturnine mischief. “ Phi- 
losoph-Master and Poet-aster,” rugged, strong, and full of 
humor, would well bear transplanting into our columns. 
We must be content, however, with extracting the poem 
of “ Theos”—in our opinion, the best in the volume. The 
concluding line has a flippant audacity of expression, which 
may ruin the whole poem in the opinions of many, and we 
could wish it out of the piece: 


He was—from out the primal darkness 
The glancing of his armor shone, 

From depth to depth his starry traces 
Throughout the great abyss were strewn. 


He was—ere there was one to worship, 
Ere spirit into matter came, 

Ere heart had fainted at his greatness. 
Ere tongue had trembled with his name. 


He was—and human souls came gifted 

With this great thought, their dower of birth, 
And men in childish fashion cherished 

Some symbol that was God on earth. 





He was—the upper air contained him, 
The sunlight was his smile of grace; 

In wrath, he gathered clouds about him, 
And loosed the thunder for its race. 


He was—prophetic spirits sought him 
At isolated mountain shrines; 

His breathing lit voleaniec fires, 

His whispers stirred the solemn pines. 


He was—men writ his deeds in fables, 
Priests in his name ruled well or ill; 

Their best of knowledge could but give him 
The Sovran Deity of will. 


He was—through thoughts and deeds chaotie, 
Through doubt and dreaming, ever new; 
Through creed profane, and impious temple, 
Still strangely out of man he grew. 


He was—o’er human thought and impulse 
Brooding, till that untrammeled sea 

Set to the golden tide of duty, 

The law of Nature’s majesty. 


Still must thou brood, auspicious Power! 
A tenderer, deeper spell, we crave ; 

A holy harmony must gather 

The billowy Being, wave to wave. 


Not pounding precepts dry and dusty, 

Like schoolmen wrangling in a gown, 

Came those, whom to our grateful knowledge 
The ages reverently hand down. 


The tasks they wrought, were tasks Titanic ; 
With strength proportioned to our need, 
With mighty sweep of line and plummet, 
They laid the basis of our creed. 


From high-strung thought to high-nerved action, 
Or through the painfulness of art, 

Or depth of saintliness outshining 

They grew, the heroes of the heart. 


The Prophet on the flaming mountain, 
The Sage in learning’s leafy grove, 

The Sybil, in her awful beauty, 

Waited the birth serene of Love. 

Then Love appeared, the hope of ages, 
Love, sad and strong, with bleeding brow, 
Wide-wandering as the fertile waters, 
Asking of Earth, “Why weepest thou?” 
He came, and men, beneath his urging, 
No more in doubt and darkness strode; 
But dared one valorous leap to Heaven, 
Brought thence Divineness, conquered God. 


In taking leave of these “ Passion-Flowers,” which indi- 
cate so unmistakably the originality and individuality of 
the author’s powers, we trust that the volume will not be 
the last with which she favors the public. Admirable as 
much of this is, it is greater in promise than in performance. 
We shall look with great interest for her next publication, 
in which we howe to see the same vigor more genially exer- 
cised, and the same powerful faculties more harmoniously 
combined. 

Poems and Parodies. By Phabe Carey. Boston: Ticknor, 

Reed & Fields. 

We are glad to see a collected edition of this lady’s 
poems, and doubt not that her wide popularity as a con- 
tributor to the periodicals will ensure the circulation of 
the present elegant volume. As a specimen of the feeling, 
fancy, simplicity and melody which characterize the col- 
lection, we extract the following delicious little poem : 


ARCHIE. 


0, to be back in the beautiful shadow 

Of that old maple-tree down in the meadow, 
Watching the smiles that grew dearer and dearer, 
Listening to lips that drew nearer and nearer! 

0 to be back in the crimson-topped clover, 

Sitting again with my Archie, my lover! 


O for the time when I felt his caresses 

Smoothing away from my forehead my tresses, 

When up from my heart to my cheek went the blushes, 
As he said that my voice was as sweet as the thrush’s,— 
When he said that my eyes were bewitchingly jetty, 
And I told him ’twas only my love made them pretty. 
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Talk not of maiden reserve and of duty, 

Or hide from my vision such wonderful beauty ; 
Pulses above may beat calmly and even,— 

We have been fashioned for earth, and not heaven: 
Angels are perfect,—I am but a woman; 

Saints may be passionless,—Archie is human. 


Talk not of heavenly, down-dropping blisses,— 

Can they fall on the brow like the rain of soft kisses? 
Preach not the promise of priests and evangels,— 
Love-crowned, I ask not the crown of the angels; 

All that the wal] of pure jasper incloses 

Makes not less lovely the white bridal roses. 


Tell me that, when all this life shall be over, 

I shall still love him, and he be my lover,— 

That in meadows far sweeter than clover or heather 
My Archie and I shall sit always together, 

Loving eternally, wed ne’er to sever,— 

Then you may tell me of heaven forever! 


We hardly know of another poem which embodies so 
sweetly and naturally the girlish sentiment of this piece. 
The “ parodies,” which make up about a third of the 
volume, are of various degrees of merit. Those of Long- 
fellow are perhaps the most successful. We are surprised, 
however, that Miss Carey could have parodied in the way 
she has done Aldrich’s beautiful poem, “ Her sufferings 
ended with the day.” Itisin wretched taste. The parody, 
also, of Bryant’s exquisite poem of “The Future Life” is a 
profanation. The original has a peculiar sacredness, felt, 
we supposed, by every imaginative mind in the country. 
Miss Carey calls her parody “ The City Life;” and we think 
our readers will partake of our own surprise at her infeli- 
citous audacity, after comparing two stanzas of the original 
with her imitation. 
For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not; 


Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again, 
In thy serenest eyes, the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given? 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven? 


In all poetry these are the last lines which we could ima- 
gine a woman of sentiment selecting for the exercise of her 
humor. Here is the parody: 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 

If there I meet thy one-horse carriage not; 
Nor see the hat I love, nor ride again, 

When thou art driving on a gentle trot. 


Wilt thou not for me in the city seek, 
And turn to note each passing shawl and gown? 
You used to come and see me once a week,— 
Shall I be banished from your thought in town? 


This is very dismal mirth. The imitations of Longfellow 
are more happy. We give a few stanzas from “The Day is 
Done.” 


The day is done, and darkness 
From the wing of night is loosed, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From a chicken going to roost. 


They have an astonishing power 
To aid and reinforce, 

And come like the “finally, brethren,” 
That follows a long discourse. 


Then get me a tender sirloin 
From off the bench or hook, 
And lend to its sterling goodness 

The science of the cook. 


And the night shall be filled with comfort, 
And the cares with which it begun, 

Shall fold up their blankets like Indians, 
And silently cut and run. 

Longfellow bears parodying admirably, for our apprecia- 
tion of the original poem is not duJled by its association 
with ludicrous images. We extract some stanzas from Miss 
Carey’s parody of the Psalm of Life as an example: 


Tell me not, in idle jingle, 
Marriage is an empty dream, 


For the girl is dead that’s single, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end and way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Nearer brings the wedding-day. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a woman, be a wife! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead Past bury its dead; 

Act,—act in the living Present: 
Heart within, and MAN ahead. 





Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Grace Green- 
wood. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The*brilliant letters, of which this volume is composed, 
are already partially known to the public. Some of them 
were extensively quoted on their original appearance. In 
their present form, they present a connected series of im- 
pressions of Europe, as its various countries appeared to an 
ardent, imaginative, high-souled woman. They are origi- 
nal and peculiar, every page bearing the impress of the 
writer’s own mind and style. Notwithstanding the neces- 
sary triteness of the topics, the letters possess great inter- 
est, from the freshness of feeling, vividness of fancy, and 
felicitous vigor of diction, by which they are characterized. 
The prose style of Grace Greenwood has hardly had justice 
done to it, even by her warm admirers. It betrays occa- 
sional marks of extravagance and exaggeration, owing to 
the enthusiasm with which she expresses her perceptions 
of all persons and things that especially attract her sym- 
pathies, but it has the great merit of power, and of power 
derived from strength of nature. She wields a sentence or 
a paragraph with an easy vigor and vigorous ease, which 
indicate an absolute command, both of her thought and 
expression. The power of the language comes from the 
presence of the person in it, and her style is the measure 
of the force and breadth of her individuality. Even when 
words seem to run away with her, a closer inspection will 
prove that it is rather she who is running away with the 
words. In her best passages, she gives evidence of reserved 
power as well as of power expressed. 

It is this mastery of all her resources of thought and 
expression, and this capacity of so bending language to 
her will as to compel it to represent her own impressions 
of objects, that give Grace Greenwood her merited popu- 
larity. When she describes, the words really melt into a 
picture, answering to that which is stamped on her imagi- 
nation; when she sketches an eminent author, the result 
is a portrait, and not an assemblage of statements and 
qualities. We have been surprised, in reading this volume, 
at the amount of expression she condenses into a few bold, 
bright, fitting words. The descriptions of Italian and Eng- 
lish scenery, the comments on works of art, and the deli- 
neations of English character, especially in the persons of 
eminent men and women whom the authoress met in her 
tour, are pertinent examples, We think that the volume 
will be more popular than any of her previous works. 

Grace Greenwood, (or as we should perhaps now say, 
Mrs. Lippincott,) has established in Philadelphia a monthly 
newspaper for young folks, called “The Little Pilgrim,” 
which is altogether the best work of the kind we have ever 
seen. Its contents, and the mode of conducting it, evince 
genius, and we should think it would attain a vast circu- 
lation. Mr. Leander K. Lippincott is the publisher. 





Liberia: or Mr. Peyton’s Experiments. Edited by Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale. New York: Harper & Bros. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume contains a great deal of information regard- 





ing Liberia, and the negro character, embodied in a dra- 
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matic form. The negro dialect is given with much truth 
and humor. As a vivid illustration of the condition of the 
negro race in Africa, we extract the following scene, relat- 
ing to the manners and customs, which obtain at the court 
of the King of Dahomey. 

“He found the king, a commanding, intellectual looking 
man; proud, stern and haughty, simply dressed, and sitting 
amid his wives and ministers. He asked Junius many 
pertinent and comprehensive questions about the objects 
and state of the settlement at Liberia. Junius answered 
them satisfactorily, and went on to tell him about many of 
the strange things to be seen in America, about the condi- 
tion of the civilized portions of the world, and their won- 
derful inventions. While they were conversing, word was 
brought that a town, that had long held out against the 
Dahomans, was at last reduced to submission. ‘That would 
please my father,’ said King Gezo, ‘I must let him know 
it. Sendaslave here.’ Aslave enteredcalmly. The king 
gave him the message to be delivered to his father, and 
when he had finished, at a nod his prime minister arose, 
and taking a rude axe, at one moment the slave’s head 
rolled in the dust. ‘I have forgotten something,’ said the 
king, ‘send me another” Another entered, and the mes- 
sage being finished, the same scene occurred. Junius looked 
on in horror. ‘Why is this?’ asked he, ‘My father is in 
the land of spirits,’ said the king; ‘is there any other way 
to communicate with him?” 





Huffeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. Edited by Erasmus 
Wilson, F. R.S., Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This is a valuable work, written more than fifty years ago, 
by an eminent German philanthropic physician, and pro- 
fessor of medicine, and adapted to the present state of 
science, and the taste of English readers, by the accomplish- 
ed editor. It seems to us to excel all similar books we have 
read, in the largeness of its views, the happy selection of its 
topics, and the vigor with which its principles are pushed 
home to the reason and the conscience of the reader. it 
has none of the pettiness, hobbyism and exaggeration of 
minor details, so apt to characterize popular treatises on 
physiology. The book is divided into three parts, the 
second of which is devoted to the “ Means which shorten 
life;” a branch of the subject which, we are sorry to say, 
contains the least originality, as men discovered most of 
them before the dawn of science, formidable as is the list. 





The Testimony of the Poets. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a curious volume. The object appears to be to 
collect from the whole body of Christian poets those por- 
tions of their writings which contain cheerful views of 
God and his Providence, and which bear on the final salva- 
tion of all men. The motto of the volume is—“ All Souls 
are Mine.” It contains poems by Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Milton, Sir John Davies, Thomson, Addison, George Her- 
bert, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Tennyson, 
Alford, Mackay, Chauncey Hare Townsend, Bailey, Burns, 
Mrs. Browning, Longfellow, Bryant, and nearly fifty others; 
all of whom are pressed into the service of a moderate uni- 
versalism. The selections evidence fine taste and extensive 
reading in the editor. The idea of the volume is new, 
perhaps the most novel which ever presided over a similar 
selection. The poems, considered in themselves, are of ex- 
ceeding beauty and power. 





Memoirs of John Abernethy, F. R.S., with a View of his 
Lectures, Writings,and Character. By George Macilwain, 
F.R.C.8. New York: Harper & Bro. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The biographer of Abernethy has a capital subject, for he 
is compelled to delineate the eccentric humorist as well as 





the great surgeon. The present volume, while it contains 
much matter ot interest chiefly to the profession, has many 
an anecdote to delight other classes of readers. Here is a 
specimen, detailing an Irishman’s gratitude, in truly Celtic 
superlatives: “It was on his first going through the wards 
after a visit to Bath, that, passing up between the rows of 
beds, with an immense crowd after him—myself among 
the rest—the apparition of a poor Irishman, with the 
scantiest shirt I ever saw, jumping out of bed, and literally 
throwing himself upon his knees at Abernethy’s feet, pre- 
sented itself. For some moments everybody was bewil- 
dered; but the poor fellow, with all his country’s elo- 
quence, poured out such a torrent of thanks, prayers, and 
blessings, and made such pantomimic displays of his leg, 
that we were not long left in doubt. ‘ That’s the leg, yer 
honor! Glory be to God! May the heavens be your bed! 
Long life to your honor! To the divole with the spalpeens 
that said your honor would cut it off!’ etc. The man had 
come into the nospital, about three months before, with a 
diseased ankle, and it had been at once condemned to 
amputation. Something, however, induced Abernethy to 
try what rest and constitutional treatment would do for it, 
and with the happiest result. With some difficulty the 
patient was got into bed, and Abernethy took the opportu- 
nity of giving us a clinical lecture about diseases and their 
constitutional treatment. And now commenced the fun. 
Every sentence Abernethy uttered, Pat confirmed. ‘Thrue, 
yer honor, divole a lie in it. His honor’s the grate dochtor 
intirely!’ While at the slightest allusion to his case, off 
went the bed-clothes, and up went the leg, as if he were 
taking aim at the ceiling with it. ‘That’s it, by gorra! 
and a bitther leg than the villin’s that wanted to cut it off.’ 
This was soon after I went to London, and I was much 
struck with Abernethy’s manner, in the midst of the 
laughter, stooping down to the patient, he said, with much 
earnestness, ‘I am glad your leg is doing well; but never 
kneel except to your Maker.’” 





Clovernook, or Recollections of our Neighborhood in the 
West. Second Series. By Alice Carey. New York: Red- 
fied. 1 vol, 12mo. 


Those who read the first series of “Clovernook” will 
eagerly welcome this charming continuation. Miss Carey’s 
productions increase in interest and power as they increase 
in number. She excels in representing both the comic and 
tragic elements of life and character; for she has that 
quickness and largeness of sympathy which carry the 
mind of the observer to the sources, and that imaginative 
eye which explores the secrets, of smiles and tears. It ap- 
pears to us that thoughtful, sensitive and imaginative as 
is her poetry, that her prose characterizations exhibit a 
solider power. The portrait of Mrs. Wetherbe, in the pre- 
sent volume, is “as true as truth’s simplicity.” That vene- 
rable lady is endowed with an unmistakable individual 
being, and is made to live and move before the reader’s 
eyes, so that to question her existence would be an imper- 
tinence. The same praise is due to many other spirited 
delineations. We should think the book would be espe- 
cially popular in the West, and we doubt not it will obtain 
the success it so richly deserves. 





The Lost Prince. Facts Tending to Prove the Identity of 
Louis the Seventeenth, of France, and the Rev, Eleazer 
Williams, Missionary among the Indians of North Ame- 
rica. By John H. Hanson. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Oo. 1 vol, 12mo. 


We leave to critics, blessed with more time and space 
than we can command, to weigh the evidence presented in 
this volume, and to decide upon its merits. We can simply 
note the publication of the book. 
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History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena; from 
the Letters and Journals of the late Lieut-General Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and Official Documents, not before made 
Public. By Win. Forsyth, M.A. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This is an important addition to Napoleon literature. Its 
object is to clear the character of Sir Hudson Lowe from 
the imputations which have been cast upon it, and in doing 
this, a great deal of authentic information is elicited re- 
garding Napoleon himself, and his relations to his captors 
and jailer. Barry O’Meara’s character for veracity is 
blasted, and the character of his reviewer, John Wilson 
Croker, is also damaged. The conclusion to which the 
author. arrives, in respect to Napoleon’s conduct, during 
his captivity, is expressed in this sentence: “I cannot 
now sufficiently express my admiration for his genius; but 
neither can I blind myself to the fact that he did not exhibit 
in misfortune that magnanimity, without which there is 
no real greatness, and that he concentrated the energies of 
his mighty intellect on the ignoble task of insulting the 
Governor of St. Helena, and manufacturing a case of hard- 
ship and oppression for himself.” 





Outlines of Scripture Geography and History. By Edward 

Hughes. Blanchard & Lea, 

More than half the difficulties in regard to the interpre- 
tation of the sacred volume grow out of our imperfect 
knowledge of the countries and places of which they treat. 
A good biblical geography is the very best commentary, 
and Robinson with his yardstick and barometer, and keen 
Yankee eyes, surveying the scenes of sacred story as a 
geographer, has done more to fix the meaning of doubtful 
passages than a whole army of monastic book-worms mous- 
ing among the “fathers.” We are disposed, therefore, to 
regard with favor every attempt to add to our geographical 
knowledge of Palestine, or to reproduce in convenient and 
popular forms the results of what has already been done 
by previous laborers. The present is professedly a compi- 
lation. Its object is to bring together, into a volume of 
moderate size and comparatively small cost, the results 
of the numerous original researches which have been 
made into the true geography and history of the lands 
of the Bible. The object is a good one, and it appears to 
have been well pursued. The volume contains twelve 
maps neatly executed on steel. 





Vasconselos. A Romance of the New World. By Frank 

Cooper. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The subject of this novel is Hernando de Soto’s expedi- 
tion to Florida,—a subject romantic in itself, and capable, 
as the present writer has abundantly shown, of furnishing 
the novelist a field for the exhibition of the most exciting 
incidents and passions. The work is well written and will 
fully repay perusal. There is a heat and hurry and tro- 
pieal exuberance in the style, evincing that the author 
completely realized the period and the clime which he at- 
tempts to represent; and the passions let loose in the 
work are among the strongest which sting or stimulate 
the human heart. It has the ingredients of a fine ro- 
mance, and they are happily combined to produce a marked 
impression. 





A Day in the Crystal Palace. New York: Putnam. 1 vol. 

No casual visitor to the New York Exhibition, by which 
we mean one who has but a day or two to spend in it, 
should omit to buy this book. It is the very best work 
for such a purpose that we have ever seen. The author, 
Mr. Richards, having been the editor of the “ Official Cata- 
logue,” is of course perfectly acquainted with the contents 
of the Palace, and he has made a most admirable selection, 
from the innumerable objects there presented, of those 
most worthy ofa stranger’s notice. 





A Month in England. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New 

York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This volume contains nine descriptive essays in Mr. 
Tuckerman’s best manner. Though only a month in Eng- 
land, the author carried with him a mind so well furnished, 
and an eye so well trained, that he both saw and under- 
stood more in thirty days than many men would ina year. 
The subjects which Mr. Tuckerman treats afe grouped 
under the general title of “Old and New,” “London Au- 
thors,” “The Drudge and the Duke,” “ A Trip to Windsor,” 
“Lions,” “A Day at Oxford,” “ Art,” “ Castles and Shak- 
speare,” and “ By-the-Way.” 





Minnesota and its Resources. By J. Wesley Bond. New 

York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo, 

The author of this volume combines many of the best 
qualities of the tourist and geographer. His account of the 
resources of Minnesota, and his descriptions of scenery and 
adventure, are both excellent. It is one of those books 
which stimulate emigration to the places of which they 
treat. 





Art and Industry, as Represented in the Exhibition at the 

Crystal Palace, New York, 1853-54. New York: Red- 

JSield. 1 vol. 12mo. 

An admirable and readable series of papers, which first 
appeared in the New York Tribune, and are here collected, 
revised and edited by Horace Greeley. They well deserve 
their present permanent form. 





The Potiphar Papers. New York: G. P. Putnam & 0. 

The articles under this name attracted great attention 
on their first appearance in ‘‘ Putnam’s Monthly,” and they 
are richly deserving of the tasteful and elegant manner in 
which they have been reproduced in book form. “Our 
best society ” has seldom received a more severe castigation 
than that administered in these merited satires. For sale 
by Henry C. Baird. 





Golden Dreams and Leaden Realities. G. P. Putnam & Oo. 

Whoever wants to laugh till his sides ache and the tears 
roll down his cheeks, is advised to buy and read this book. 
We have not had a heartier laugh since we first read “ Pick- 
wick” or “Charles O’Malley.” Not that the book is at al} 
like either of these, but somehow it has the trick of keeping 
the reader in a constant roar. It is professedly a narrative 
of a California gold-digger, who returned wiser, if not 
richer, than he went. His various adventures form the 
staple of the story. or sale by Henry C. Baird. 





Addison’s Complete Works, Vol II. G. P. Putnam & Co. 

We havealready spoken in terms of high commendation 
of this new edition of Addison, now issuing from the pro- 
lific press of Mr. Putnam. The second volume has followed 
promptly upon the footsteps of its predecessor. It is 
brought out in fine style, and will supersede ali other 
editions either for public or private libzaries. 





The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi. A Series of 
Sketches. By Joseph G. Baldwin. New York: Redfield. 
lvol. 12mo. 

This isa brilliant book. It consists ofa series of sketches 
of Southern Life and Character, full of acuteness, animation, 
humor and vigor. The writer, while he excels in the broad- 
est and most rollicking fun, and loves, for the mirth of the 
thing, to push character to the verge of caricature, is an 
analyst as well asa humorist. His chapter on Sargent 8. 
Prentiss is the keenest, justest and most comprehensive 
criticism on that eminent man which has yet appeared. 
The interest of the sketches, is enhanced by the peculiar 
elasticity of the style. There is an off-hand elegance, 4 
reckless grace, a dashing, daring, defiant sportiveness in 
the movement of the sentences, very captivating to the 
reader. 








A TERRIBLE TURK. 


“Twill fight? He hit me first!” 
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9 (Scene. A Tavern.) 
A Waiter. Am, sir? Yessir? Don’t take any thing with 


you ’am, do you, sir? 
4rentleman. Yes, I do; I take the ktter H. 
[ Weiter faints. 
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A SPIRIT PERPLEXED. 


Medium, All is now ready—what question do you wish 
to put? 
Widow. Why, ma’m, I must explain that I gave to my 
dear departed one (he was many years younger than my- 
self) £200, to pay off a claim; and now he’s gone they ’ve 
had the audacity to apply again for the money! Pray, 











SPURIOUS IMITATION. 
Unmitizated effrontery of Messrs. Brown & Smith. 








ing of doing! 








DISADVANTAGES OF CORPULENCY. 


Boy. Want your shoes blacked, sir? 
Old Man we a tremendous effort to see his foot.) 
Dear me! I should n’t wonder but I put on my dirty shoes 


STATE OF THE TIMES. 
Jek. Ah, Bill, times is hard, just now—what are ye think- 


Bill. Well, Jek, somehow I think 0’ hopening a bank! 


Jek. All gammon, Bill! How’ll ye raise the money? 





therefore, ask my dear Augustus, what he did with the re- 
ceipt ? 





Bill. How green you are, Jek! 
| buy a crowbar ! 


It doesn’t take much to 
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History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena; from 
the Letters and Journals of the late Lieut.-General Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and Official Documents, not before made 
Public. By Wm. Forsyth, M. A. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This is animportant addition to Napoleon literature. Its 
object is to clear the character of Sir Hudson Lowe from 
the imputations which have been cast upon it, and in doing 
this, a great deal of authentic information is elicited re- 
garding Napoleon himself, and his relations to his captors 
and jailer. Barry O’Meara’s character for veracity is 
blasted, and the character of his reviewer, John Wilson 
Croker, is also damaged. The conclusion to which the 
author arrives, in respect to Napoleon’s conduct, during 
his captivity, is expressed in this sentence: “I cannot 
now sufficiently express my admiration for his genius; but 
neither can I blind myself to the fact that he did not exhibit 
in misfortune that magnanimity, without which there is 
no real greatness, and that he concentrated the energies of 
his mighty intellect on the ignoble task of insulting the 
Governor of St. Helena, and manufacturing a case of hard- 
ship and oppression for himself.” 





Outlines of Scripture Geography and History. By Edward 

Hughes. Blanchard & Lea. 

More than half the difficulties in regard to the interpre- 
tation of the sacred volume grow out of our imperfect 
knowledge of the countries and places of which they treat. 
A good biblical geography is the very best commentary, 
and Robinson with his yardstick and barometer, and keen 
Yankee eyes, surveying the scenes of sacred story as a 
geographer, has done more to fix the meaning of doubtful 
passages than a whole army of monastic book-worms mous- 
ing among the “fathers.” We are disposed, therefore, to 
regard with favor every attempt to add to our geographical 
knowledge of Palestine, or to reproduce in convenient and 
popular forms the results of what has already been done 
by previous laborers. The present is professedly a compi- 
lation. Its object is to bring together, into a volume of 
moderate size and comparatively small cost, the results 
of the numerous original researches which have been 
made into the true geography and history of the lands 
of the Bible. The object is a good one, and it appears to 
have been well pursued. The volume contains twelve 
maps neatly executed on steel. 





Vasconselos. A Romance of the New World. By Frank 

Cooper. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The subject of this novel is Hernando de Soto’s expedi- 
tion to Florida,—a subject romantic in itself, and capable, 
as the present writer has abundantly shown, of furnishing 
the novelist a field for the exhibition of the most exciting 
incidents and passions. The work is well written and will 
fully repay perusal. There is a heat and hurry and tro- 
pical exuberance in the style, evincing that the author 
completely realized the period and the clime which he at- 
tempts to represent; and the passions let loose in the 
work are among the strongest which sting or stimulate 
the human heart. It has the ingredients of a fine ro- 
mance, and they are happily combined to produce a marked 
impression. 





A Day in the Crystal Palace. New York: Putnam, 1 vol. 

No casual visitor to the New York Exhibition, by which 
we mean one who has but a day or two to spend in it, 
should omit to buy this book. It is the very best work 
for such a purpose that we have ever seen. The author, 
Mr. Richards, having been the editor of the “ Official Cata- 
logue,” is of course perfectly acquainted with the contents 








A Month in England. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New 

York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This yolume contains nine descriptive essays in Mr. 
Tuckerman’s best manner. Though only a month in Eng- 
land, the author carried with him a mind so well furnished, 
and an eye so well trained, that he both saw and under- 
stood more in thirty days than many men would ina year. 
The subjects which Mr. Tuckerman treats afe grouped 
under the general title of “Old and New,” “London Au- 
thors,” “The Drudge and the Duke,” “ A Trip to Windsor,” 
“Lions,” “A Day at Oxford,” “ Art,” “Castles and Shak- 
speare,” and “ By-the-Way.” 





Minnesota and its Resources. By J. Wesley Bond. New 
‘ork: Redfield. 1vol. 12mo, 

The author of this volume combines many of the best 
qualities of the tourist and geographer. His account of the 
resources of Minnesota, and his descriptions of scenery and 
adventure, are both excellent. It is one of those books 
which stimulate emigration to the places of which they 
treat. 





Art and Industry, as Represented in the Exhibition at the 

Crystal Palace, New York, 1853-54. New York: Red- 

Jield. 1 vol. 12mo. 

An admirable and readable series of papers, which first 
appeared in the New York Tribune, and are here collected, 
revised and edited by Horace Greeley. They well deserve 
their present permanent form. 





The Potiphar Papers. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
The articles under this name attracted great attention 
on their first appearance in “ Putnam’s Monthly,” and they 
are richly deserving of the tasteful and elegant manner in 
which they have been reproduced in book form. “Our 
best society ” has seldom received a more severe castigation 


than that administered in these merited satires. For sale 


by Henry C. Baird. 





Golden Dreams and Leaden Realities. G. P. Putnam & Oo. 

Whoever wants to laugh till his sides ache and the tears 
roll down his cheeks, is advised to buy and read this book. 
We have not had a heartier laugh since we first read “ Pick- 
wick” or “Charles O'Malley.” Not that the book is at all 
like either of these, but somehow it has the trick of keeping 
the reader in a constant roar. It is professedly a narrative 
of a California gold-digger, who returned wiser, if not 
richer, than he went. His various adventures form the 
staple of the story. For sale by Henry C. Baird. 





Addison’: Complete Works, Vol II. G. P. Putnam & Co. 

We have already spoken in terms of high commendation 
of this new edition of Addison, now issuing from the pro- 
lific pressof Mr. Putnam. The second volume has followed 
promptly upon the footsteps of its predecessor. It is 
brought out in fine style, and will supersede all other 
editions either for public or private libzaries. 





The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi. A Series of 

Sketches. By Joseph G. Baldwin. New York: Redfield. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

This isa brilliant book. It consists ofa series of sketches 
of Southern Life and Character, full of acuteness, animation, 
humor and vigor. The writer, while he excels in the broad- 
est and most rollicking fun, and loves, for the mirth of the 
thing, to push character to the verge of caricature, is an 
analyst as well asa humorist. His chapter on Sargent 8. 
Prentiss is the keenest, justest and most comprehensive 
criticism on that eminent man which has yet appeared. 
The interest of the sketches, is enhanced by the peculiar 
elasticity of the style. There is an off-hand elegance, a 


of the Palace, and he has made a most; dmirable selection, | reckless grace, a dashing, daring, defiant sportiveness in 


from the innumerable objects there presented, of those 
most worthy ofa stranger’s notice. 


} 


‘ 


the movement of the sentences, very captivating to the 
reader. 


A TERRIBLE TURK. 
“Twill fight? He hit me first!” 
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SPURIOUS IMITATION. 


Unmitizated effrontery of Messrs. Brown & Smith. 
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TOO FASTIDIOUS. 
(Scene. A Tavern.) 
Waiter. ’Am, sir? Yessir? Don’t take any thing with 
you ’am, do you, sir? 
Gentleman. Yes, | do; I take the ktter H. 
[ Weiter faints. 
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A SPIRIT PERPLEXED. 


Medium. All is now ready—what question do you wish 
to put? 


Widow. Why, ma’m, I must explain that I gave to my | 


dear departed one (he was many years younger than my- 
self) £200, to pay off a claim; and now he’s gone they ’ve 
had the audacity to apply again for the money! Pray, 


therefore, ask my dear Augustus, what he did with the re- | 


ceipt ? 





DISADVANTAGES OF CORPULENCY. 


Boy. Want your shoes blacked, sir? 

Old Man (making a tremendous effort to see his foot.) 
Dear me! I should n’t wonder but I put on my dirty shoes 
this morning, by mistake! 








STATE OF THE TIMES. 
Jek. Ah, Bill, times is hard, just now—what are ye think- 
| ing of doing! 
Bill. Well, Jek, somehow 1 think o’ hopening a bank! 
Jek. All gammon, Bill! How ‘ll ye raise the money? 
Bill. How green you are, Jek! Jt doesn’t take much to 
| buy a crowbar ! 
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GRAHAM’S MONTHLY FASHIONS. 


FROM MADAME FERRORO, NO. 5 JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 





PROMENADE CostuMz.—Dress of violet satin, the skirt long and exceedingly full, is without trimming. JManteau of 
black satin; the bottom edge is slightly festooned and trimmed with broad lace, above which are several rows of narrow 
velvet trimming: the armholes are cut lengthwise and are trimmed with broad lace; three bias frills, edged with lace, 
gradating in width, form a very elegant cape; bows of satin ribbon are placed down the front, one on each frill; the 
edges of the frills are festooned to correspond with the bottom of the mantle. Bonnet of black lace and scarlet ribbon: 
the foundation is of black net; at the edge is a rather broad black lace in small flutes; then two rows of ribbon fluted, 
beyond this another row of lace, again two rows of ribbon and one of lace; the back of crown is entirely of ribbon; the 
curtain should be formed by two rows of ribbon, the bottom one edged with a narrow black lace; a scarlet feather is 
placed low at each side; the feather should be spotted with black toward the tip: cap of white ¢@lle, with small scarlet 
flowers: strings of very broad satin ribbon. 


Home CostuME.—Dress of pale buff taffetas, the skirt with two deep flounces, the edges stamped; each flounce is 
headed by a narrow riche. The body in the Watteau style, has small double capes d revers, narrowing on each side to a 
point at the waist; the small basquine has the corners rounded, and is trimmed with two frills, the top one headed 
by a very narrow réche: the stomacher is composed entirely of narrow frills: the sleeves are open at the back, the cor- 
ners left square; they are trimmed with two frills; small epaulettes to correspond. 


GENTLEMAN’s VISITING CostuME.—This top-coat is long waisted: the pockets are placed horizontally in the front skirt: 
the collar is of velvet, and the fronts are lined with silk to the seam of lapel. 
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The following cuts are from Grorae P. Burry, 361 Broadway, New York, who has all the latest 
styles of goods represented in the Plates. 
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